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PREFACE. 



The chief changes which have been made in the present 
edition are as follows : 

1. The principle involved in the new section, marked 
451. 1, has led to the introduction "of forms which, without 
explanation might ofifend the eye of the scholar, viz. cHo- 
*say/ dUc- ^dT&w,'/id- * trust,' nUb' ^veil,' ^ or ddi- 'take 
an aversion to.' Yet these forms are as legitimate for the 
Latin language, as Xiir- (eXitroy) * leave,' 0vy- (c^vyov) ' fly,' 
in Greek grammars. Precisely as from these bases are de- 
duced the imperfect tenses Xsnr-to, Xetw-etv ; 0evy(ii, (^evy-eiv ; 
so we may likewise deduce in the sister language from the 
short bases the imperfect tenses dic-o, duc-o, /td-o, nUb-o, and 
a perfect od%— forma which are no longer inconsistent with 
maUdicuSf foHdicus ; dux dads, redux redHciSy edikwre ; fides^ 
perfldua ; (xmniibmnhy proniiba ; or ^^vrni, 

2. It has been thought desirable to attach references to 
the quotations employed in the Syntax. 

3. Some difference of arrangement has been made in the 
' principal parts' of the verbs, and in the syntax of the dative. 

4. Attention has been drawn to some inseparable prepo- 
sitions which represent the Greek ai^a in form and power, as 
well as to an inseparable preposition m^, of like origin and 
no way related to the ordinary preposition wAeir 'between' 
(§§ 834 h, and d, 1308. 1, 1342. 1). It may here be noticed, 
that in order to retain as far as may be the original numerical 
headings of the paragraphs, such new paragraphs as were re- 
quired have been distinguished by added digits, which have 
the appearance of a decimal notation. Instances have just 
been given. 



IV PREFACE. 

5. To the erode forais a hyphen has been affixed (as in 
the Smaller Qrammar), so as to imply that an addition to the 
word must be made before it is entitled to take a place in a 
Latin sentence. 

6. The defence of the crude-form system, which appeared 
in the PrefiEice of the first edition, has been enlarged and trans- 
ferred to an Appendix. 

7. A second Appendix touches on some new views, which 
were thought to be not sufficiently mature for admission into 
the body of the Grammar. 

It will still be found that much which is important to 
the Latin scholar is wanting in these pages. But in reply to 
some objections on this head, it may truly be urged that a 
grammar is not the proper receptacle for the notice of pecu^ 
liarities, which should find a place in the dictionary alone. 
The special office of grammar is to deal with general laws ; 
and it was with justice that Caesar gave to his work on this 
subject the title of Arudogia Laiina. There has therefore 
been an error on the side of excess in the admission of much 
matter relating to the prepositions, the excuse for which is 
the very unsatisfactory condition of our dictionaries in this 
department. 

Lastly, the writer has to express his acknowledgments to 
Mr. John Powder Hicks, of Lincoln College, Oxford, and to 
his son Mr* Thomas Key, of Lincoln's Lm, f(»r much valuable 
assistance in the preparation of this edition. 



UNtVIBSTrT OOLLEOS, LONSOK, 
Feb. 15, 1858. 



LATIN GRAMMAR. 



ALPHABET. 

1 The Latin language was spoken in Rome and Latium, and after- 
wards spread with the Roman conquests over Italy, Sicily, and 
the greater part of France and Spain. 

2 The alphabet consisted, as Cicero tells us (Nat. Deor. ii. 37, 93), 
of twenty-one letters. These must have been : abed tfg hi hi 
mnopqrstu and x, — ^without any y vwyz. That the "alpha- 
bet ended with x is implied in Suetonius (Aug. c. 88). Fand z 
were introduced at a late period from Greece, and for a long time 
limited to Greek or foreign words. 

3 The vowels were i e a o u^ to follow the natural* order of 
their sounds. 

4 The liquid consonants, following the natural order of their 
formation from the back of the mouth towards the lips, were 
Tin m, 

5 X is a double consonant, sounding as ks. 

6 KiB only used before a, as its modem name implies ; for ex- 
ample, in the proper names Eaeso, Yolkanus ; and in kalendae, 
dedikare. 

Q is used only before Uy as its modem name implies; for ex- 
ample, in sequor ; and in old inscriptions, pequnia, (&c. 
PA, ch, thy rh were not used in old Latin (Cic. Or. 48). 

* See Professor Willises experiments as detailed in the Cambridge 
Philosophical Transactions, vol. i. for Nov. 24, 1828 and March 16, 1829. 

B 



2 PBONVNOIATION. 

• PRONUNCIATION. 

7 The true pronunciation of the Latin language is no longer 
known. The vowels were probably pronounced as they now are 
in Italian. 

8 In England the words are commonly pronounced nearly as they 
would be in English. 

9 When i before a vowel commenced a syllable, it was called by 
the Romans i consonans; but was in fsxst a vowel i very shortly 
pronounced, like our y in ^ou. But the English in such cases 
change it into a j. Thus i u n i o r (yunior) yormger is commonly 
written and pronounced 'junior.' 

10 When u before a vowel commenced a syllable, it was called 
u consonans; but was in feet a vowel u very shortly pronoimced, 
Hke our w in we. But the English change it into a v. Thus, 
uinum (winum) wine is commonly written and pronounced 
* vinum.' 

11 G and g were probably always pronounced as in co^ and goose^ 
even before i and e. But the English follow their own rule. Thus 
Oioero, the Roman orator, is commonly supposed to have called 
himself Sisero, 

12 The diphthongs, ae^ oe, are generally pronounced as e, 

13 A short syllable is pronounced rapidly, and is sometimes 
marked by a crescent (") over the vowel, as the i in domlnus 
master, 

14 A syllable or vowel is said to be long hy nature, when the voice 
dwells upon tHe vowel, as vSrus true. 

15 A syllable or vowel is said to be long hy position^ when the 
vowel is followed by two consonants which do not both belong to 
the next syllable, as. magnus great, sunt they are, St mater and 
the mother, 

16 A straight line (~) over the vowel is sometimes used to denote 
a long syllable, as vSrus true, mSgnus great. 

17 A diphthong is nearly always long by nature, as aurum gold, 
aes bronee, proelium battle. The few exceptions consist of words 
in which the diphthong is immediately followed by a vowel, as 
praeustus burnt at the end, 

18 A vowel followed by a vowel in the next syllable is nearly 
always short, as filXus son, filXa daughter, aureus golden. The ex- 
ceptions consist of words in which the long vowel has taken the 
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place of a diphthong, or of two vowels, as f lo (for faio) 1 become^ 
nulllus (for nulloius) of no one, alius (for aliius) another's : so 
especiallj with foreign names, as Darius (for Darius), MedSa 
(for Medeia). 

19 A short Yowel followed bj a consonant should generally be 
pronounced with that consonant, as p&t-er /aM«r. 

^ A long vowel followed by a consonant should generally be pro- 
nounced separately from the consonant, as m&-ter mother, 

^^ If a vowel, itself short, be followed by two consonants which 
can be pronounced at the beginning of a syllable, — asjE>r, <t, tr; 
6r, ffr, dr; and j?^, — there are often two ways of dividing the word. 
Thus ftinebris ionnected with a corpse is pronounced in prose 
fu-nd-bris; but in verse it may be pronounced fii-n6b-ris. In the 
comic writers, however, such a syllable is always short. 

A syllable which is sometimes long and sometimes short is 
said to be common, and is marked ( '^) or {") over the vowel, as 
fiinebris or fundbris. 

^2 If the last syllable but one be long, it has the accent, as uinum 
mne, knma howy regina queen^ sagitta arrow. 

^ If the last syllable but one be short and the last syllable but 
two be long, this long syllable has the accent, as filia daughter, 
au6nculus a mother's brother, 

^ If two or more short syllables, exclusive of the last syllable, 
come together, the second of them (coimting from the beginning 
of the word) has its vowel nearly dropped* in pronunciation. Thus 
dpSra work should be pronounced almost as 6p'ra; mlsSrla 
wr^diednessy as mis'ria; exlSrat he had ffone outy as exi'rat; 
1 & c r ii m a tear, probably as l&Vma. f 

^ If the syllable to be so dropped be an i (or e) or % pronounce 
the i (or e) like y, the u like w, ThwRm^ll^v woman should be 
pronounced miilyer; &rl8tis ofaram^ ^Stis; pSrllmus we 
are ruined, p^rylmus ; fliluXOrumc/ rivers, fluuy6rum ; P il 1 8- 
tfli name of a town, Pdtydli ; r6stIttLSre to setupa^ain, restit- 
w6re. 

26 A long word has sometimes more than one accent : as, immor- 
t41is immortal ; rSciipSr&re (r6c'per4re), to recover, to get hack. 



* See Bentley's Terence ad Eun. ii. 2. 36 ; Hermann de Re Me- 
trica, speaking oimiaerum, p. 206. 
f Compare the French larme. 



4 yrovD-BxrnjmxQ, 

27 EndiiicB are little words pronoanced and sometimes eren 
written with the word preceding : as, quS avid^ mat^r-qne and 
the mother; u8 or, mat^>ue or the mother; nS in asking qaes- 
tions, as mat6r-ne abiit 1 is the mother gone away f Prepositions 
placed after a noun are of this kind : as, altis-de montibus down 
from the high mamUains, 

2S Proditiee are words prononnoed and sometimes even written 
with the word following. Prepositions are of this kind : as, in- 
t6r-nos bettoeen us, intdr-se between them, in-prlmis am&nff the first, 
^mefrom me. 

29 Midon. When one word ends with a vowel or a vowel and an 
992, and the next begins with a vowel or an h, the final vowel and 
m of the first word are not pronounced in poetry : thus, 

Monstrt^Ti horrendi^m informs ingens ctiX ItlmSn ftdemptum 

should be read, 

Monstr', h6rrend', inform', ingens ciil liimen ad6mptum. 
Unearthly, ghastly, shapeless ; reft of an eye immense. 



WORD-BUILDING. 
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The simplest words consist of one syllable : as the verbs dtic- 
draw, ftg- drive or put in motion ; or the substantives :^'foot, 
aX'SaU. 

These are called root$. 

32 A suffix is a syllable which is added to the end of a word and 
adds to or alters its meaning : as, dtic-* draw, duc-to- drawn; 
&g- drive, ag-mSn- a drove. 

33 A short vowel, generally i, seems sometimes to be inserted 
before the suffix : as in &g-I-li- easily put in motum, active. 

34 Several suffixes may be added one after another to the same 
root : as, &g- put in motion, &g-l-li- active, &glll-t&t- activity, figX- 
iX^t-Is of activity. 

Words formed by suffixes are said to be derived. 

35 A prefix is a syllable which is placed before a root, and adds to 
or alters its meaning : as, dtic- draw, de-dtic- draw down ; Sg- 
drive, ex-lg- drive out. 

* For the quantity tee § 451. 1. 



HOUNS. 



Words formed bj prefixes are said to be compounded. 
36 In the derivation and composition of words the letters are 
sometimes slightly altered : as, &g- drive^ ac-to- driven, ex-Xg- 
drive out; 5p^- work, 5pSr-Xs of work. 



NOUNS. 

i. e, SUBSTANTIYES AND AdJEOTIYES. 

37 The Latin language has no article, so that a Latin substantive 
may be translated in three ways : 1. without an article, as mtUiSr, 
woman; 2. with the indefinite article, as mtiliSr, a woman; 3. 
with the definite article, as mtUiSr, the woman. 

38 With Latin substantives there are three questions to be asked : 
What is the gender ? What is the case ? What is the number ? 

39 The genders are two, masculine taid feminine. If a noun be of 
neither gender, it is called neuter. 

See tables of genders, §§ 191, &c. 

40 Little sufiixes with the meaning of prepositions are added to 
nouns. Thus SuhnOn- was the name of a town in Italy. Add 
the suffix em to it, and e-5 SulmOn-em means lam goin^ to Sul- 
mon. Add the suffix t, and Sulm5n-I h&bXt-S means / reside at 
Svlmon* 

41 A noim, before these suffixes are added, is said to be in the 
crude form. A crude form is here printed with a final hyphen. 

42 The word made up of a noun and one of these suffixes is called 
9k case. 

43 There are five sufiixes, which being added to a crude form 
make five cases : the nominative, accusative, genitive, dative, and 
ablative. To these is generally added the vocative.^ 

44 The nominative is commonly formed by the suffix 8 : as, tr&b- 
a beam, nom. trabs. ^ 

The nominative marks the quarter /rom which an action pro- 
ceeds, i. e. the agent. Thus, in the sentence, ^the master strikes 
the slave,' the blow comes /rom the master : this word matter in 
Latin would be in the nominative case. 

* The case so called is in reality, so far as the Latin language is con- 
cerned^ a nominative; except perhaps in the singular of the o declension, 
viz. auM. But even with this compare the nominatives w/^, <//!', ipih 

b2 
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6 iromra. 

The nominatiye is called the subject in English grammar. 
The vocative is used in addressing people. 

45 The acctucaive is formed by the suffix em : as, tr&b- a heetm, 
aoc. tr&b-em. 

46 The accusative answers to the question whither f or marks the 
quarter to which an action is directed : as, e5 Sulm5nem, I am 
going to Svlmon, Or again in the sentence, ' the master strikes 
the slave, ' the blow goes to the slave : this word dave in Latin 
would be in the accusative case. 

The accusative is often used with prepositions : as, In urbem 
vSnit, hecaiTie into the city. 

The accusative is called the object in English grammar.* 

47 The genitive is formed by the suffix i-iU or %s : as, quo- -wAo, 
gen. quO-iiis ; tr&b- heam^ gen. tr&b-Is. 

TSie genitive answers to the question whence t or signifies/row ; 
as, c&lor s5l-l8, the heat from the sun. It is commonly translated 
by of: as, cSlor sOlIs, the heat of the sun; or by the English suffix 
's : as, c&lor s5lls, the sun*8 heat,f 

48 The nominative and genitive both signify/rom ; but they differ 
iu this ; the nominative belongs to a verb\ the genitive to a noun, 

49 The dative is formed by the suffix hi or I ; as, i- this, X-bi in 
this place ; trS.b- heam^ dat. trS.b-1. 

The dative answers to the question where ? and is translated 
by at or in : as, Sulmon-I, at SvJmum ; &ll-bi, in another place. It 
is used also for to, if there is no motion : as, haeret tibi, it dings 
to you. 

50 The ablative has two very different meanings, and perhaps two 
different origins. Sometimes it answers to the question whence f 
sometimes, like the dative, to the question wJiere ? In the former 
sense it had ori^nally a final d, as, from Gnaivo-, the old form of 
the praenomen Oneio- (Cneius), abl. Onaivod. This form became 
quite obsolete. In the classical writers the ablative in form, what- 
ever be its sense, is very like to or identical with the dative ; but 
the I is often changed into an S : as, tr&b- beam, abl. tr&b-S ; or 
lost altogether, leaving the preceding vowel long : as, Sla- wing^ 
abl. &1&. 

* The English language lias the accusatival suffix in Atm, the accusa- 
tiye of he ; and in tt^hom^ the accusative of who. 

t The English language has the genitital suffix in his, the genitire 
of he ! and in who8&, <he genitire of who. 
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The ablative Bometunes signifies from^ as, Cj^rintho- Cwvnih^ 
abl. 05rinth5/rom (hrvnZk : sometimes it agrees in meaning with 
the dative, as, rus- countfy, D. rur-I, or Ab. rur-S, in the country; 
D. SolmOn-I, or Ab. Subn5n-^, at Sulmon, 

51 The ablative is often used with prepositions : as, ex urb9, out 
of the city ; cum rSg-S, mth the kin^; In urb-^r in the city, 

52 NuTnher. — The plural is generally marked in English by < or 
«n, as, dogs, o^en; in Latin sometimes by «, sometimes by um. 
These suffixes are added to the case-suffixes ; as in the genitives 
Berv5-r-um for serv5-'s-um, cf daises; r6-r*-um for rg-'s-um, of 
things ; or in the datives, vO-bl-s, r6-btl-s. 

53 In adding these case-suffixes and plural-suffixes to the crude 
forms, some changes take place, particularly if the crude form end 
in a vowel. 

54 These changes depend chiefly upon the last letter of the noun. 
Kouns are therefore divided, according to the last letter, into 
classes called dedensions. 
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CONSONANT (or THIRD)t DECLENSION. 
MASOULiiri AJfD Fbxinike NouifS. 



Latin cf. 


Tr&b- 


Gender. 


fem. 


EngRih. 


beam. 


Singular. 




Nam. 


.trabs 


Voc. 


trabs 


Ace. 


trSbem 


Gen. 


trS,bls 


Dae. 


trXbi 


Abl. 


trabg 


PluiaL 




Nom. 


tr&bes 


Voc. 


trS,b(3s 


Ace. 


trS,b9s 


\x€9t» 


trS.bum 


Dot. 


tr&blbiis 


AU. 

1 


tr&blbiis 



-t- 

PrincSp- 
masc. or fern. 
firaty ehi^. 



prmceps 

princeps 

princlpem 

princlpis 

princlpl 

princip^ 



princIpSs 

princlpgs 

princlp€s 

princlpnm 

princlplbtis 

principn>tLS 



Aucep- 
maacorfem. 
bird-eaioher. 



auceps 

auceps 

audipem 

auctipls 

auciipi 

auciipS 



auciipSs 

auciipSs 

auciipSs 

auciipum 

auciipIbtiB 

auciiplbiis 



Reg. 
masc 
king. 



rex 

rex 

rggem 

rSgIs 

r6gi 

regS 



rgges 

rggSs 

rSgSs 

rSgum 

reglbiis 

rggibiis 



Nilc- 
fem. 
nui. 



nux 

nux 

niicem 

niicls 

niici 

niicS 



niicSs 

ntic6s 

niicSs 

niicnm 

ntLcIbtls 

niidbtts 



* The r for « in the genitive is seen in the English genitives her and 

t The numbers of the declensions are given, because they are so 
ananged in nearly all grammars and dictionaries. 
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OOirSONANT DBOLENSIOK* 



Masculine and Femininb Koxjsa^cofUimieot). 



Latin c.f. 
Gender. 
English. 


L&pld- 

masc. 

a stone. 


CustiJd- 

masc. or fern. 

guard. 


Arigt- 

masc. 

ram. 


masc. orfem. 
companion. 


Aetat- 
fem. 
age. 


Singular. 
Nom, 
Voc, 
Ace. 
Gen. 
Dot. 
Ahl. 


l&pis 

lS.pIs 

ULpIdem 

l&pIdYfl 

ISpXdi 

ULpIdg 


CUSt5s 

custos 

cust5dem 

custodTs 

custodi 

custodS 


&riSs 
&riSs 
llrigtem 
&iSt!s 

Mm 


c8m^ 

• 

c5m& 

cSmttem 

c5mltis 

c5mlti 

cSmTtg 


aet*aR 

aetas 

aetatem 

aetatXs 

aetati 

aetata 


Plural. 

Nom, 

Voc, 

Ace, 

Gen. 

Bat. 

Ahl. 


l^pidSs 

%Ides 

l^pldes 

lS.pidum 

iSpTdTbiis 

lapldibils 


custodes 

custodSs 

custodes 

custodum 

custodlbiis 

custodlbiis 


^St6s 
^gtss 

S,riSt6s 
ftrigtum 
S.rigtlbiis 
S.rigti[bii6 


c5mltes 

c5mltes 

cSmites 

cSmTtuin 

cSmitibiis 

xSmtttbiis 


aetatSs 

aetatSs 

aetatgs 

aetatum 

aetatlbiis 

aetatlbiis 



Latin c.f. 
Gender. 
English. 


Mds- 

masc. 

ctistom. 


Pulvfa- 
masc. 
dust. 


P&t«r- 

masc. 

father. 


Clftmor- 
masc. 
shout. 


HiSm- 

fem. 

winter. 


Singular. 

Nom. 

Voc, 

Ace. 

Gen. 

Bat. 

AU, 

• 


mos 

moa 

mo]\3m 

moris 

mori 

mor8 


pulvis 

pulvis 

pulvSrem 

pulvgris 

pulvSri 

pulvSrS 


pStSr 

p&tSr 

pitrem 

p&trls 

pitri 

patrg 


clamor 

olamSr 

damorem 

olam5rIs 

clam5ri 

clamorS 


hiemps 

hiemps 

hiSmem 

higmYs 

hiSmi 

hiSmS 


Plural. 

Nom. 

Voc. 

Ace.. 

Gen. 

Bat. 

Ahl. 


mores 

morSs 

mor@s 

morum 

moribiis 

moilbiis 


1 

• 
* 


pStrSs 

patres 

pitrSs 

p&trum 

pfttribiis 

pitrlbiis 


clamorSs 

clamSres 

clamorSs 

clamorum 

clamorlbiis 

clamSribiis 


hiSmSs 

hiSmSs 

hiSmSs 

hiSmum 

hiSmlbiis 

hiSmlbiis 



* An ace. pulvSres in Horace. 
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Masouliitb and FEHiiriirs Kouirs — (contin'ued). 
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Latin c.f. 
Gender. 
EngliBh. 


851- 
maflc 
sun. 


• 

Consiil* 
masc. 
consul. 


B&tidn- 

fern. 
account. 


Ord6n- 
masc. 
rank. 


SanguXa- 
masCi. 
blood. 


Singular. 
Nom. 
Voc. 
Ace. 
Gen. 
Dot, 
AU. 


sol 

sol 

solem 

soils 

soli 

sols 


consiil 

consiil 

constQem 

consiilYs 

consiilT 

consiilS 


r&tid 

ratiS 

r&tionem 

r&tionis 

r&tioni 

r&ti5nS 


ord6 

ordd 

ordlnem 

ordlnis 

ordtnT 

ordfnS 


sanguis 

sanguis 

sangulnem 

sangiiYnYs 

sanguln! 

sangiiYnS 


Plural. 

Nom. 

Voc. 

Ace. 

Gen, 

Dot, 

AU. 


soles 
solSs 

solSs 

* 

soUbtis 
soUbiis 


consiiles 

consiilSs 

consiiles 

consiilmn 

consiillbiis 

constLUbiis 


r&tion&s 

r&tionSs 

r&tiones 

r&tionum 

r&tionlbiis 

rS.ti5nIbiis 


ordlnSs 

ordlnSs 

ordtngs 

ordTnum 

ordYiiYbiis 

ordlnlbiis 


r 
^ 



Nbxttbb Nouns. 
Keater nouns differ from others only in the N. Y. and Ace, 
which are always alike. In the singular these cases are nearly al- 
ways short in the last syllable, and in the plural always end in d. 



Latin c.f. 
English. 


N«m«n- 
name. 


Op«8- 

work. 


FrigSs- 
eoUL 


B(Jb5r- 
hardness. 


C&piit- 
Jhead. 


Singular. 

Nom. 

Voc, 

Ace, 

Gen, 

Dot, 

AU. 


nomSn 

ndmSn 

nomSn 

nomlnls 

nomYn? 

n5minS 


5piis 

5piis 

5piis 

5p5rYs 

5pM 

dp^ 


frigiis 

fiigiis 

fngus 

frIg5rYs 

frIgCri 

frig5r3 


rObiir 

robiir 

robiir 

rob^rls 

r6b6ri 

rob^rg 


cSpiit 

c&piit 

cUput 

cSrpltYs 

c&plti 

cS.pIt8 


Plural. 

Nom. 

Voc, 

Ace. 

Gen. 

Dot. 

AU, 


nomYnJi 

n5mYn& 

n5mln& 

nomlnum 

nomlnlbiis 

nomYnlbiis 


CpSrfi 

5pSr& 

5pSr& 

dp^rum 

5p^rlbiis 

QpSrlbiis 


{rig5r& 

frig5r& 

fng5r& 

fngSrum 

frigdribiis 

frigSribiis 


robOrS 

r5b«rtt 

r6b«r& 

robdrum 

r5b5ribiis 

robSribiis 


c&pYt& 

c&plta 

capita 

c&pYtum 

c^pltlbiis 

c&pltitbiis 



• Not found. 
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CONSONANT DECLENSION. 



Neuter Nouns — (corUintted). 



Latin C.F. 
English. 


•Ub«r- 
siream. 


Os- 
motith. 


Oas- 
bone. 


Criis- 
leg. 


Cord- 
heart. 


Singular. 

Nom. 

Voc. 

Ace. 

Qm. 

Dai. 

AbL 


tibgr 

tibSr 

ubgr 

ub€ris 

tibSri 

ub8rg 


5s 

Qs 

Os 

Oris 

5ri 

Org 


5s 

5s 

ossls 

o'^si 

ossS 


crtls 

criis 

crus 

criiris 

cruri 

crOrS 


c5r 

c6r 

c5r 

cordis 

cordi 

cords 


Plural. 

Nom. 

Voc. 

Ace, 

Gen. 

Dat. 

AbL 


ubgrtt 

tibSrS 

ubSri 

ubSrum 

tibgribiis 

tibSribils 


5r& 
5r& 

5r& 

« 

oribiis 
5ribiis 


ORSll 
OSS& 
OSS& 

osslumf 

osstbiis 

osslbiis 


crurX 

crurS 

crurtt 

crarum 

crtiribtis 

cruribtis 


cord& 
cord& 

cord& 

» 

cordlbiis 
cordlbiis 



57 Befmarhs on the CoiMona'ivt Dedendon, 

The nominative, as has been already said, is most regularly 
formed by the addition of s : as, tr&b- heam^ K. trabs. 

58 If the crude form end in y or c, « is written instead otgs or 
cs : as, r^- Hn^, N. rex ; ntic- rmty N. nux. 

59 If the crude form end in c? or ^, this letter is omitted : as, Iftpld- 
stone^ N. l&pls ; cdmlt- companion^ N. cSmSs. 

60 If in Greek words the crude form end in ant, ent, or unt, the 
Nom. will end in as, U^ or us respectively. 

61 Even in Latin words, this change is sometimes found : as, in- 
&nt- infant, N. infeuis or inf&s. 

62 If the crude form end in r or ^, the s is omitted : as, p&tgr- 
father, N. p&tSr ; consiil- consul, N. consiil : if in n, either the n 
or the s is omitted, as sanguXn- blood, N. sanguis, or in old writers 
sanguen. 

63 If the crude form end in dn or Sn, both n and s are omitted : as, 
hSmdn- human being, N. hSmd ; r&ti5n- an account, N. r&tifi. In 
Greek names in on or ont, the n is often retained, but not by the 
best writers : as, L&c9n-, XSndphont-, N. L&cGn, XSn5phOn ; better 
L&cd, XSnSphO. 

* Not found* t Observe the irregular t 
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64 If the crude form end in « or «9, onlj one b is lefb at the end of 
the nominative : as, mus- mouse^ 5s- mouthy oss- hone ; N. mfls, 
OS, Ss. 

65 If the crude form end in Uy rvy or rdy the second of these con- 
sonants is omitted in the nominative : as, mell- honey^ fjEur- speU^ 
cord- heart ; N. mgl, f&r, cCr. 

66 If the word be neuter, the s is not added : as, al6c- picUed 
herringy If. Sl^. Many a^cctives however take the s even for 
the neuter N. V. Ac. : as, fSrSc- haughty y praesent- present ; N. 
y. Ac. neut. fgroz, praesens. 

67 Neuters in mdty borrowed from the Greek language, imitate 
that language in dropping the t in the N. Y. Ac. : as, poSm&t- a 
poemy N. V. Ac. poSmft. 

68 If the crude form has a short i before the final consonant, this 
is often changed in the N. into ^; as, mlUt- soldier, K. mllSs. 

69 If the crude form end in & or dsy the N. and Y . generally pre- 
fer us : as, vSnSs- beauty y corpus- fleshy body ; N. and V. vSnils, 
corpus. Keuter words retain the Us in the Ac. also. Greek words 
prefer ds in the N. V. Ac. of neuters. 

70 The crude form of comparative adjectives ends in ds; whence 
the neuter N. Y. Ac. end in iisy the masculine and feminine N. 
and Y. in 6r : as, mSlios- better, N. and Y. m. and f. mglidr, N. Y. 
Ac. neut. mSUtLs. 

71 *When the nominative is left with a single consonant at the 
end, the quantity of the preceding vowel generally remains as in 
the crude form : as, s&lut- safety y custod- Jceepery K. 8S.lus, custos ; 
and again, &n2.t- duchy l&pXd- stoney p&tSr- father, have in the N. 
Sn&s, l&pis, p&t^r. 

72 But the crude forms in 6r have a short nominative : as, tlmdr- 
fear, N. tlmdr. Yet such a form as timdr also occurs. 

73 Crude forms in s coexist for the most part with crude forms in 
r : as, arbSs- or arb5r- a tree, ddos- or Sdor- scent. Of these, the 
form with r is preferred in those cases where a vowel follows : as, 
G. arb^rXs of a tree, Sdoris of the scent, 

* In old writers, such as Ennius, Plautus, Terence (and occasionally 
even Yirgil), nominatives, which should be short according to this rule, 
are at times long : as, p&ter, like the Greek rrarrip. So the nominatives 
aer, sfinTpes, ftbies, &ries, p&riSs, CSrSs, sanguis, pulvis, from the crude 
forms aSr-, sdntpSd-, &biSt-, &riSt-, p&rigt-, CSrSs-, sanguXn-, ])ulvTs-, have 
some of them always, others at times, a long vowel. 
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74 If the crude form end m is^^ takes its place in those oases 
where a vowel follows : as, pulvls- dusty G. pulvMs. 

75 If the crude form end in dn, ^, iU, &c., the short vowel is 
often changed into i in those cases where a vowel follows : as, 
ordSn- ranky cftptLt- head, G. ordXnIs, c&pXtKs. G&rfin- JMi drops 
the vowel altogether in those cases : as, G. canals. 

76 V. — Greek words in arU form the Y« in fi .* as, Atlant- Atlas, 
N. Atl&s, V. Atla. 

77 Ac. — Greek words often form the Ac. in <£ .* as, Pall&d- the 
goddess Pallas, N. Pall&s, Ac. Pall&d& ; ftSr- air, Ac. a8r& ; aether- 
the region of fire (above the air), Ac. aeth&JL 

78 G. — Greek words often form the G; in ^« or '^ .* as, PallSd-, G. 
Pall&dSs. 

79 D. — ^The dative sometimes takes an ^ instead of an i ; as, aes- 
hrome, B. aerl, and rarely aerS. 

80 D. — Greek words sometimes form the D. in if ; as, PaU&d-, D. 

PaU&^. 

81 Ab. — ^The ablative sometimes takes an I instead of an 4: as, 
c&ptit- head, Ab. c&pItS, and rarely c&pltl. 

82 ^« and Y. pi. — Greek words often shorten the last syllable of 
the N. and V. pi. : as, rhStSr- orator, N. and V. pi. rhst&?8s. 

83 N. V. Ac. pi. — Greek neuter nouns whose crude form ^nds in 
& form the N. Y. and Ac. pi. in ^a or 6 / as, Spds- an heroic poem, 
N. sing. gp6s, N. V. Ac. pi. 8pe& or Sp5. 

84 Ac. pi. — Greek words often form the Ac. pi. in. ds: qb, rh^tSr* 
orator, Ac. pi. rh6t8r&s. 

85 G. pL — There is an old form of the G. pL in ^rum : as, ntic- 
ntU, G. pi. niicSrum. 

86 D* and Ab. pi. — Greek nouns in m&t often form this case in 
mdtls, rather than in mdt^^nis: as, ^o&D&t- a poem, "N. sing. po6mS^ 
D. and Ab. pi. poSm&tlbiis, or po6m&tlB. 

87 B* and Ab. pi. — Greek nouns sometimes form the D. and Ab. 
pi. in sin or si, with the final consonant of the crude form omitted, 
so as to leave the preceding vowel short : as, Troftd- a Trojan wo- 
man, N. sing. Trofts, D. and Ab. pL Tro&sin or Tro&si. 
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VOWEL DECLENSIONS, 



1. Masculiitb and Femutibb Nouirs. 



Last let. 


a 


o 


• 

1 


u 


e 


Declen. 


1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


Latiiu 


Ala. 


Auo- 


Aui- 


Acu- 


Re- 


Gender. 


fern. 


masc. 


fern. 


fem. 


fern. 


English. 


wing. 


grandftUher. 


Urd, 


needle. 


thing. 


Sing. 












Nam. 


m 


^uSs, &ui!is 


HxiiaX 


&ciis 


rSs 


Voc, 


m 


&uS 


&uls 


&ciis 


rSs 


Ace, 


alam 


^uom, &uum 


&uim^ i,uem 


&cum 


rem 


Gen. 


alae 


&m* 


&uls 


&CUS 


rel, r5 


Dot. 


alae 


&ao 


8.U1 


&cui; &CU 


rei, re 


AU. 


ala 


&UO 


&u!,SuS 


&CU 


rg 


Plural. 












Nom. 


alae 


&U1 


&ugs 


&CUS 


res 


Yoe. 


alae 


&ui 


&u€s 


&CUS 


rSs 


Ace, 


aJas 


&UOS 


&uis, &uSa 


&ctls 


rSs 


Gen. 


alanim 


Quorum 


&uiuixi 


S,cuum 


rerum 


Dot. 


alisf 


«&uls 


S.ulbiis 


&cubus 


rebus 


AU. 


alls 


&111S 


&ulbus 


&c&biis 


rebiis 



* The of the crade form may he traced even in those cases which 
appear commonly without it Compare the gen. sing, quo-i&e with the 
Homeric Xayoia ; the old nom. pi. oloe for t7/t with the Greek X0701 ; 
the dat. and abl. pL duobus^ and oloes for iltis^ with the Greek \oyots. 

f The a of the crude form is visible through all this declension except 
in the dative and ablative plural. That it once existed here also is proved 
by the old forms 8qu3buSf &c., and by the Greek dative ixovffats. 

i Compare this declension with the Greek iro\i-, N. iroXis. 
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VOWEL DECLENSIONS. 

2, Neuteb Nouirs. 



I438t letter. 
Declension. 


a 
1 




2 


• 

1 
3 


u 

4 


e 
5 


Latin. 
EngliBh. 


tr 

i 

o 

1 

o 

& 

o« 
a 

§ 

• 


Bello- 
tcar. 


M&ri- 
8ea. 


Comu- 
hom. 


tr 

I 


o 

a 

(0 

c 
5- 

1 


Singular. 
Nom,, 
Voc, 
Ace, 
Gm. 
Bat, 
Abl. 


bellum 

bellum 

bellum 

belli 

bells 

bello 


mSrS 

mSrg 

mSrg 

m&ris 

mSri 

mSri 


cornii 

cornii 

cornii 

[comus]* 

comui, comti 

cornu 


Plural. 

Nom, 

Voc, 

Ace, 

Gen. 

Bat, 

Abl, 


bells 

bells 

bells 

bellorum 

bellls 

bellis 


mSriS 

mSriS 

mSriS 

mSrium 

mSrIbiis 

mSrlbiis 


comuS 

cornuS 

comuS 

cornuum 

comiibiis 

corniibiis 



Remarks on the First, or A Declension. 

90 A very large number of feminine adjectives are of this declen- 
sion, while the masculine and neuter forms end in o ; as, bdna- 
f. good, b5no- masc. and neuter. 

91 N. — Four words add an « to make the feminine nominative : 
quae ; haec ; istaec ; illaec. In the last three the c has nothing 
to do with the case-suffix.t 

92 N. — The nominative in Greek proper names sometimes has an 
8 : as, AenSa- Aeneas, N. AenSas ; but the best prose w^riters pre- 
fer the N. and V. in & : as, Aristagorft. * 

93 V. — The vocative of Greek proper names sometimes has a long 
d ; as, AenS&-, voc. Aen6&. 

94 Ac. — The accusative of Greek proper names sometimes has an 
n : as, Aenea-, ac. Aen6&n ; Mai&-, ac. Mai&n. 

95 G. — ^The genitive has an old form in i : as, al&I. 

96 G. — The genitive sometimes takes an « .* as, fSmllia- (f&m*lia) 
a gang of slaves, an establishmevU of daves, gen. fSmlli&s. 

• Not found. f See § 289. 
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97 B.— The datiye has an old form in i : as, ftlftl. 

98 G. pi. — The plural genitive sometimes has a short form : as, 
caelicSIa- inhabitant of heaven, Q. caelXc^um, instead of caellc{$l&- 
rom ; amphora- a meaeure ef content, G. amphdrum. And in foreign 
proper names Sn, as in Greek, is sometimes written instead of tim. 

99 D. and Ah. pi. — The dative and ahlative have an old form in 
hiU: za, Squa- mare, D. and Ah. ^u&hiis. This form is often re- 
tained to distinguish the sex ; othervrise, ^uo- horee, and Squa* 
mare, would have the same dative and ahlative plural ; so also 
dua- f. ttoo, amha- f. both, have B. and Ah. du&htLs, amh&htLs. 

MemarJis on the Second, or Declension. 

100 The Greek words TrO- a Trojan, and hSrO- a demigod, are de- 
clined like Greek words of the consonant declension. 

101 If the crude form end in ^o, the e is often dropped in those 
cases where a vowel follows the r ; as, IXbSro- the inner bark of a 
tree, a book, K. and Y. UhSr, Ac. lihrum, d^c. See § 124. 1. 

102 K. and Ac. — The nominative and accusative prefer an o, if tt 
precede, as &uo- grandfather, N. &uds, Ac. &uom : otherwise 
u is preferred, as h3.mo- hook, N. h&mtLs, Ac. h&mum. But if 
the crude form end in qttOf then etu and cum are preferred to qutu 
or qtios, and to quum or qtumi : as, Squo- horse, N. Scus, Ac. Scum ; 
antlquo- old, N. antlciis, Ac. antlcum. 

103 N. — ^In Greek words o is preferred to tt ; as, Belo- the idand 
Ddo8, N. Bel5s. 

104 N. and Y. — ^If the crude form of a masculine noun end in ro, 
the K. and Y. often drop the letters that follow r : as, llhSro- 
book, N. and Y. UhSr ; uXro- man, N. and Y. uXr. 

105 N. — Three nouns form the N. in ^; ipso- »df, N. ipstbs, more 
commonly ipsS ; isto- that near you, N. istS ; illo- yonder, N. iU8. 
If nominatives so formed take after them the enclitic cS, look or 
lo, they have an i instead of an ^ ; hence ho- this. If. h!c ; isto-, 
17. istlc ; illo-, N. illXc. 

106 Y. — The vocative from proper names in io contracts U into { .* 
as, Antonio- ArUoniue or Antony, Y. AntOnl. So gSnio- a guardian 
spirit, Y. gSnl ; fllio- son, Y. fill. 

107 Y. — ^Meo- mine contracts the Y. into ml. 

108 Y. — ^The nominative is sometimes used as a vocative : as, Beo- 
God, N. or Y. Beiis. 

109 Ac. — Greek proper names sometimes form the accusative with 
n ; as, Belo- the idand Ddos, Ac. B6l5n. 
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110 G. and D. — ^The following adjectives form their geniiives in 
ttlfy iheir datives in {, for the mascoliney feminine, and neuter, 
thongh some of them have oocasionallj the more common foims. 



C.F. 


O. 


D. 


aF. 


a 


D. 


€0- 

quo- or 
cu- 


ejiis 

qu5iiis or 
cuiiifl 


61 

quoi, cui* 
or ciil 


ipso- 
iOio- 
altSro- 


ipsiiis 

lOiiis 

altSiIiis 


ipsi 
&lii 
altSri 


iitSro- 


utriiis 


utri 


tino- 


finulfl 


fin! 


neutSro- 


neutriiis 


neutri 


ullo- 


TilimR 


iillT 


ho- 


huiiis 


hui-c* 


nuHo 


nuUiiis 


nuUi 


isto- 


istiiis 


isti 


s5lo- 


s5liiis 


s5li 


illo- 


im«R 


ilii 


toto- 


t5tiiis 


t5tit 



111 Many of these genitives in «tM are found in poetry with a short 
pemdt, as illliis ; but the genitive &lltls (contracted from aliius) is 
always long. AlteiltiB with a long i is found in old writers ( Ter, 
And. IV. 1. 4 and EfOi, Ap. Donat ad Ter, Ph. u. 2. 25) : in prose 
it is usual to pronounce the i short : altSrltls. 

112 G. — Substantives in to contract tt into I : as, otio- leisure, G. 
9tl. This final i is sometimes written so as to overtop the other 
letters, as otI. 

113 G. — Greek words sometimes form the genitive in i^ ; as, MSn- 
andSro- the poet Menander, G. M&iandriL. 

114 B. — ^Names of places foim a dative in i with the meaning at : 
as, MllSto- the town Milettis, D. Mlletl at Miletue; so hiimo- 
fffound^ D. htimi on the ffromid; d6mo- hoiue, D. d^ml at home; 
bello- war, D. bdll in war: and some adjectives in certain 
phrases, as quinti diS on theffth day, &c. 

115 N. pl< — ^1%6 old nominative ended in e: as, Oloe from 5lo- 
yonder, instead of iUl from illo-. So also in Greek words : as, 
Adelpho- brother, K. pi. Adelphoe. 

116 N. pL— Deo- €hd has the plural N. Del, Dil, or more com- 
monly Dl ; and eo- this or that has a plural N. il, I, or more 
commonly hL 

117 ST. and Aa pi. — Duo- two and ambo- hoUi have for the mas- 
culine N. du5 and ambO, Ac. duOs or du5, ambds or amb5 ; for 
the neut. N. and Ac. dutt and ambO. 

* Pronounced as monosyllables : ew (ki), huie (hik). 

t These words may be recollected by the following rhymes : 
iiis and\firom ^o- aHSro-, I eo- and quo-, uno- <md alio-, 
solo- t5to-, iltdro- ntfot&D-^ I ho- isto- illo-, ipso* and nuUo-. 
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118 G. pi. — ^The genitiye sometimes has a short form, especially in 
numbers weights and measures : as, duo- tiffo, G. pi. duQrum or 
duum ; mddio- a htahd, G. pi. mSdium. 

119 G. pi. — ^Greek words form the G. pi. in dn : as, GteorgXco- he- 
loTiging to agriculture, G. pi. GeorglcOn. 

120 D. and Ab. pi. — ^The datiye and ablative of duo- and ambo- 
are in the masculine and neuter du5biLs, ambdbils. 

121 D. and Ab. pi. — ^An old form of the D. and Ab. pi. is in m ; 
as, 5loes &om Slo- yonder, instead of illls from illo-. 

122 D. and Ab. pi. — Deo- has in the D. and Ab. pi. Dels, Dils, or 
more commonly Dis ; and eo- has els, ils. Is, or more commonly 
his. 

123 Four neuters in o haye a e? in the N. and Ac. singular : quo-, 
quSd ; isto-, istiid ; illo-, illtid ; filio-, UiUd. 

124 Ho-, isto-, illo-, when compounded with the enclitic cS, hoh or 
Zb, take neither d nor m in the K. and Ac. neut. : as, h6c, istdc or 
istiic, ill5c or iUiic. 



124.1 



IRREGULAE DECLENSION. 



Latin c.f. 
Gender. 
English. 


Pugro- 

xnasc. 

hoy. 


VJro- 
masc. 
man. 


Ln)Sro- 

maflc. 

inner bark. 


Filio- 

xnasc. 

8on. 


Equo- 
masc. 
horse. 


Singular. 

Nom. 

Voc. 

Ace. 

Gem. 

Dot. 

Ahl. 


pugr 

puSr 

puSrum 

puSri 

pu6r5 

pugro 


ulr 

uXr 

uXrum 

uiri 

uXr5 

ulro 


Ubgr 

Ubgr 

librum 

l!bri 

l!br5 

libr5 


filiiis 
fm 

filium 
f Tlii or fill 
flH6 
fiUO 


gciis* 

8qu8 

Scum* 

gqm 

gqu5 

Squ5 


Plural. 

Nom. 

Voc. 

Ace. 

Gen. 

Dot. 

AU. 


puSri 

pu6ri 

pugr58 

puSrorum 

pugris 

puSris 


uM 

uXri 

ulros 

ulrorum 

uTrTs 

uMs 


l!bri 

Itbri 

l!br5s 

Itbrorum 

l!bris 

Mbris 


filii 

fTliT 

filiSs 

filiorum 

fUiis 

fHiis 


gqui 

gqui 

Squ5s 

^quorum 

Squls 

gquTs 



* So our hest Mss. for the' best authors ; but editors in their timidity 
generally print egrnu, equum. 
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Semarks on the Thirdf or I Deelenrion. 

125 Many words belong poHIj to the i declension, partly to the 
oofBonant declension : as, sorti- or sort- a lot or baRoU In such 
words the singular is generaUy formed according to the consonant 
dedenston, l^e plural according to the i declension. (See § 148. 1) 

1 26 Many words belong partly to the % declension^ partly to the e de- 
deusion : as, aede- or aedi- temple. (See § 148. 1) The forms from 
e are seldom used ezc^t in the nom. and yoc. But f&me- or fSmi- 
hunffer has an Ab. f&me with the e long, as in the e declension. 

126. 1 K. — ^Althocigh neut^ nominatives of this declension commonly 
end in i, pSti- possible has for the neuter in old writers pd<^, as 
wellaspdtS. 

127 N. and Y. — If a crude form end in rt, the letters which fdiould 
follow r are often dropped in i^e nom. and voc. : as, lintSri- a wherry, 
N. and V. lintSr ; Ar&ri- a river in CMUia, N. and V. Arftr or Ar&ris. 

128 N. and Y. — Some adjectives ending in iri have both forms : as^ 
ftcSri- sharp y N. and Y. ilcSr for the masculine, ftcrls for the femi- 
nine ; but Sicrls is sometimes used even for the masculine. 

129 If the crude form end in iri^ the e is often dropped in those cases 
which do not end in ^ ; as, lint^- wherry, G. lintxls. 

130 N. and Y. — If the crude form ends in li, the letters which should 
follow I in the N. and Y. are sometimes dropped : as, vlglli- a night- 
sentiiidy N. and Y. vigil. This word is in origin an adjective. 

131 N. Y. Ac. — If the crude fbcm of a neuter substantive end in 
on or aliy the N. Y. Ac. genoally drop the final ^aad shorten the 
a : as, calc&ri- qmr^ N. Y. Ac. calc&r. I^ese words are in origin 
neuter acljectives. 

132 N. and Ac— Three pronouns form the neut. sing. N. and Ac. 
VEid: qui- quid ; i- Id ; &li- &lld. 

133 Ac. — Some few substantives are found only with the Ac in 
im : as, vi-m fqrce, siti-m thirst; but ^em is in more general use. 
With adjectives em alone is found, as from l6ni- smooth, Ac. masc. 
and fern. ISnem. 

134 Ac — Greek words ofli«i form iiie accusative in n ; a?, P&ri- 
Paris, N. P&rls, Ac Pftrln. 

135 G^ — Greek words sometimes form the gen. in 0f .* as, m&l&esi- 
hmyidedge, G. m&these^. 

136 Ab.— Neuter substantives (with the exception of names of 
towns) and also adjectives of all ge&ders prefar the ablative in f .* 
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as, mSri- «ea, Ab. m&rl ;* l6ni- smooth, Ab. l6nL But a^jectWes 
used as masc. or fern, substantives admit the Ab. in ^; as afflni- 
a rdative hy marfiagey Ab. aff InS. Participles in enti- when used 
as substantives, and also in the construction called the ablative 
absolute (^ 1013), require the form in «. 
136. 1 Ac. pi. — ^A form meU(^u) also^ occurs in inscriptions. 

137 O. pi. — Some nouns drop the i in the G. pi. : as, c&ni- dog, 
jtLvSni- young man, c818ri- quick ; G. pi. c^um, jtivSnum, cSlSrum. 
This is often the case in poetiy : as, ftgresti- of the cowUry^ G. pi. 
Sgrestium^ or in poetry Sgrestum ; and generally with those adjec- 
tives which have no neuter plural : as, Xndp- hdpless, G. pi. Xn($pum. 

138 G. pi.— Greek words sometimes form the G. pi. in ^ ; as, 
mSt&norphosi- change of form^ If. sing. mSt&moiphSste, G. pi. 
mSt&morphdseon. 

139 G. pi. —Plural names of festivals often form the G. pi. as if from 
a o.F. in to ; as, Bacc9ii9Ji- of Bacchtu^ N. pi. Bacc&nSli&, G. pi. 
Bacc&nSJium or Baccanfilidrum. 



139.1 



IRREGULAR / DECLENSION. 



Lat. C.F. 
G«nder. 
English. 



Sing. 

Nom, 

Voc. 

Ace. 

Crcn, 

Bat. 

AU. 



Lintgri- 

fem. 
wherry. 



Iint8r 
lintSr 
lintrem 
lintrls 
lintrl 
lintif or 
lintrg 



V!gni- 

masc. 

a night' 

sentinel. 



Affini- 

mafl. or fern. 

relative by 

marriage. 



ulgfl 
ulgfl, 
uigllem 
utgllls 
ulglli 
ulg!li or 
ulglli 



affinis 
affinis 
afiflnem 
affinis 
afiini 
afiTini or 
affm^ 



Anlmali- 

neut. 
living being. 



&nlm^ 
&nImM 
SnImSl 
^nlmSJls 
&nYmalT 
&nlm§.ll or 
&nIm§IS 



Calcftri- 
neut. 
spur. 



calc&r 
calc&r 
calc&r 
calc^irls 
calcari 
calcari or 
calcarS 



JPlnral. 
Nom. 
Voc, 
Ace. 

Gen. 
Dot. 
AU. 



lintres 
lintres 
Hntris or 

lintriSs 
lintrium 
lintrlbiis 
lintrlbiis 



uXglles 
ulgllSs 
uigilis or 
uXgIl§s 
ulgllumf 
uiglllbiis 
ulgillbiis 



aJQ^nSs 
affines 
afiinis or 
afi^n@s 
afiinium 
afifinibtis 
affinlbils 



SnimaliS 
&n][mili& 

^Imalium 
SnImaUbtis 
Sulmallbiis 



calcariJl 
calcari& 
cal(^ri& 

calcarium 
calcailbtUi 
calcailbiis 



* But mdr^ as an abl. occurs in poetry after prepositions : as, 6 mdri 
Lucr. I. 162, dSm&ri Oy. Trist v. 2. 20. 

f Observe the omission of the t before the u. 
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Semarks on the Fourth^ or JJ Declension. 

140 Two monosjllabic nouns, sn- a hoar or sowy gni- a crane, are 
not contracted like the longer nouns of this declension, and are 
therefore declined as in the consonant declension; but su- has 
both stibiis and suA)tUi in the D. and Ab. pi. 

141 Many crude forms in u coexist with crude forms in o ; as, lauro- 
or lauru- laurd. Hence the genitives SSnfttI, tiimultl, <&c. as well 
as SSn&ttls, tiimulttLs, <&c. are found. See § 148. 1. 

142 G. — From &nu- an dd woman the uncontracted Gen. &iuXs is 
used. 

143 G. pi.— One u is sometimes omitted in the G. pi. : as, curra- 
charioty G. pi. curruum, or in poetrj currum. 

144 D. and Ab. pi. — Many words change the penult ^ into 1^; as, 
oomu- horn, D. and Ab. pi. comibtLs. 



Memarhe on the Mfth, or E Declension. 

145 Many crude forms in e coexist with crude forms in a ; as, 
materia- or mfitSriS- timber. See § 148. 1. 

146 G. — Old forms of the genitive, such as diss and dil from die- 
day, are found. 

147 G. and D. — The penult e in the G. and D. was originally long 
in all the nouns of this declension ; but if no i precede, it is consi- 
dered to be short in prose : as, from tide- faith, G. and D. fXdSl ; 
but from die- day, G. and B. diei. 

148 Few nouns in e have a plural, and still fewer a G. D. and 
Ab. pL 
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MIXED DECLEKSIOKa 
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XiStin* 


Consonant and t. 


t and e. 


nrb- or 


pari- or 


niibi- 


torqni- i^r 




urbi-,/ 


parti-,/ 


or niibe-,/. 


torque>,m.or/. 


English. 


dty. 


part. 


ehud. 


twitted chain. 


Sing. 










Nofn, 


urbs 


pan 


ntlbesor 


torques or 








ntibls 


torquXs 


Voe. 


urbs 


pan 


ntlbes 


torques 


Ace. 


iirbem 


partem* 


ntibem 


torquem 


Gen. 


urbb 


partite 


nUbls 


torquXs 


DaL 


urbi 


parti 


nubi 


torqui 


Abl. 


urbs 


parts 


hVlU 


torquS 


Plural. 










Nom. 


urbSs 


partes 


ndbes 


torques 


Voc, 


urbSs 


partes 


nubes 


torques 


Ace. 


urbis or 


partis or 


nilbls or 


torquis or 


t 


urbes 


partes 


nubes 


torques 


Gen. 


urbium 


partium 


ntlbium 


torquium 


Dot. 


Tirbfljiis 


partlbiis 


nublbiis 


torqulbiis 


Abl 


urblbtis 


partlbiis 


nublbiis 


torqulbiis 



Latin. 
English. 



Sing. 
Nom. 
Voc. 
Ace. 
Gen. 
DaJt. 



«aad a. 



mftt&na- or mat£rie-,/ 
^niber. 



matSries or inatSri& 



materiem or matSriam 

matSriae 

materiae 



Abl. matSrie or materia 



Plural. 

Nom. 

Voc. 

Ace. 

Gen. 

Dot. 

AU. 



o 



a and o. 



bSno- or bdna- 
good. 



QD 



I 






o and u. 



fico- or f icu-, /. 
fig-tree. 



ficiis 



ficum 

f Ici or ficus 
f ic5 or ficui 
fic5 or ficti 



f Ici or ficus 



ficCs or f Icfls 
ficCrum or ficuum 
fids or fidlbiis 
ficis or f idibiis 



* Rarely joorKm unless used adverbially. 
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DEFECTIVE AND IRREGULAR NOUNS. 

149 Some nouns are not declined : as, nihil noihirigy t^ permitted 
by HeaveUy nSquam good for nothing, qu0t how many, t5t 90 many, 
and manj numerals. See Numerals, § 252. Substantives unde- 
dined are seldom used except as Dominatiyes or accusatives. 

Some want the plural : as, sSnectut- old age, y6r- n. eiprvng, 
siiperbia-7>ru2$, prOle- offspring, auro- n» gddy dleo- n, oU, 

Some want the singular : as, tdnSbra-, N. pi. tSnS-brae dark- 
ness; castro- n., N. pi. caAtr& camp; armo- n., N. pi. arm& anns ; 
PtiteSlo-, N. pi. PtLteSIl Little weUs, the name of a town. 

152 Some have both singular and plural, but with different mean- 
ings : as. 



150 



151 



SING. 



aedi- or aede- a room or templet 



Squa- 

auxYIio- n. 

cOpia- 

fini- 

fortQna- 

gratia- 

litSra- 

5pSra- 



tpater, 

help, 

abundance, 

end, 

fortune, 

favour, 

a letter of the alphahet. 



PLUB. NOM. 

aedes a house. 

Squae medicinal springs. 

auxiliS allied troops. 

copiae military forces, 

fines boundaries^ territory, 

forttinae property, 

gratiae thanks, 

lltSrae a letter or epistle. 

5p&ae labourers OT hired men. 



work, assistance, 

153 Some nouns are deficient in one or more cases : thus, vie- turn 
has no N. or D. sing. ; 5p- help has no nominative. 

154 Some nouns form their cases partly from one crude form, partly 
from another. Thus, volgSs- n. mob supplies a N. Y. Ac. sing. 
volgtLs, and volgo- n, the G. volgl, D. and Ab. volg5 ; XtSr- n. route 
supplies a N. Y. Ac. sing. It6r, and ItlnSr- n, the other cases ; 
praeclp- head-foremost supplies praeceps for the N. and Y. sing, of 
all genders and the Ac. neut. sing., the other cases being formed 
from praeclpit- ; vfts- n. a vessel is declined in the singular along 
with vftso- n. in the plural. 

155 Some nouns have one gender in the singular, another in the 
plural. Thus, 

die- day is m. or/, in the singular, but m, in the plural. 



caelo- air, sky is n, 
frSno- bridle isti. 
rastro- rake is n. 
iSco- joke is m^ 
Itfoo* place is m. 



99 



9> 



99 



9> 



99 



» 



>» 



» 



» 



99 



9) 



99 



99 



99 



99 



m, 

m, or 91. 
m, or n. 
m. orn. 
m. or n. 
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DXFEOTITE AND IBBSaULAB NOUNS. 23 

156 Some adjectives are deficient in gender. Thus, mSmSr- mind- 
fuly paupSr- eaming-lUUey have no neuter ; victrlci- or victric- victo- 
rious is only fern, in the sing., only fern, or neut. in the plur. 

Some Irreqular Nouns declined, 

157 B^u- ox or cow, N. V. bOs, Ac. b^uem, G. bduXs, D. bSuI, Ab. bduS. 

- PI. K. y. Ac. bduSs, G. bduum or bourn, B. and Ab. bdbiis or 
bubtis. 

158 Deo- God, N*. Y. Detls, Ac. Deum, G. Del, D. Ab. De5. PI. N. V. 

Del, Dil, more commonly Dl, Ac. Deos, G. DeOrum or Deum, 
D. Ab. Dels, Dils, more commonly Dis. 

159 D5mo- or ddmu- /., house, N. Y. ddmtis, Ac. dSmum, G. dSmus, 

D. dSmuI, d5mo, with ddml at home, Ab. ddmti or ddmO. PL 
N. Y. d5mufl, Ac. ddmus or dSmos, G. damnum or ddmorum, 
D. Ab. ddmlbiis. 

160 Iou-plt6r- (= pater-) Jupiter , N. Y. luppltCr or lupltgr, Ac. ISuem, 

G. I3uXs, D. I8ul, Ab. I«u6. 

161 Itis-iurando- n., oath (really two words), 1^. Y. Ac. iusiurandum, 

G. iurlsiurandl, D. iurliurando, Ab. iurSitlrandO. 

162 Nig- or nlu- snow, N. Y. nix, Ac. nluem, G. nluls, D. nXuI, Abl. 

nluS. PI. N. Ac. nluSs, Ab. nXulbtLs. 

163 Rc-publlca- common-wealth (really two words), N. Y. re8-pubWc&, 

Ac. rem-publlcam, G. D. rel-publlcae, Ab. rS-publlca. PI. Ac. 
res-publlcas, G. rSrum-publlcarum, Ab. rSbus-publlcls. 

164 SSnec- or sSn- an old man, N. Y. sSnex, Ac. sSnem, G. sSnts, D. 

sSnl, Ab. sSn8. PL N. Y. Ac. s^nSs, G. sSnum, D. Ab. sSnlbiis. 

165 Visi- uls- or jjiI- force, N. Y. uls, Ac. uim, G. uls, D. Ab. ul. PL 

N. Y. Ac. ulres, G. ulrium, D. Ab. ulrlbiis. 

Sofne Foreign Proper Names declined, 

166 Aipcia- AenSSr Aeneas, N. Aene&s, Y. AenS&, Ac. Aen€&n or -am, 

G. D. AenSae, Ab. AenSft. 

167 iLyxi'ffor or -i;- AnchlsSr or Anchls6- Anchises, N. AnchlsSs, V. An- 

chls6 or -&, Ac. AnchlsSn or -am, G. D. Anchlsae, Ab. AnchlsQ 
or -a. 

168 Op€tmi' Oreste- or -ta- Orestes, N. Orestes, Y. Orest&, Ac. OrestSn 

or -em, G. D. Orestae, Ab. OrestS. 

169 MeyovSpo- MSxiandSro- Menander^ N. MSnandr^s or -driis or -dSr, 
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y. MSnandrS or -dSr, Ac. MSnandrdn or -druin^ G. M&uinidrll 
or -dil, D. Ab. MSnandrO. 

170 Uav$oo' Panthoo- Panthus, N. PanthOs, Y. Panthu, Ac. Panthun 

or Panthum, G. Panthi, D. Ab. PanthO. 

171 A^fi>- Ath5- or AthOn- (and perhaps Ath0-) Mount AikoSy K. Athos, 

Ac. AthOn Ath5 AthSnem (and perhaps Athdn), G. D. Atho, 
Ab. Atho or AthOn& 

172 Afidoi- Didoi- mdoy N. V. Ac. Dld5, G. Dldtis, D. Ab. Dido. Also 

from Didon- N. Y. Didd, Ac. Bidonem, <fec. 

173 Ko«- or K©- Coo- the island Cos, N. Cos, Ac. Coon or Con, G. Col 

or C5, D. Ab. Co5 or C5. 

174 Hap*- or Haptd- P&ri- or Pftrld- FariSy N. P&rfs, Y. PSris or P&rf, 

Ac. P&rim or -In, P&ridem or -d&, G. P&rldfis or -dis, B. P&rldl 
or -dl, Ab. P&rld«. 

175 AxiXk€p' AchillSu- or -l5- AchUleSy N. AchiUSs, Y. AchiUS, Ac. 

AchiUSn or -Ian or -lem, G. AchilleSs -lei -Us and in the best 
prose Achilll, D. AchiUgl or -lei or -ll, Ab. Achillg. 

176 Op<^€/- OrphSu- or Orpheo- OrpheuSy N. Orpheus, Y. Orpheu, Ac. 

Orphg& or -eum, G. Orph65s or -Si or -ei or -I, D. Orphgl or -ei 
or -eo, Ab. Orpheo. 

177 XKioveP- IliSngu- llioneus, N. IliSneus, Y. IliSneu, Ac. IliSngS, G. 

Ilidne^s or llidnei, D. IlidnSi or -ei or -eo, Ab. Ili^neo. 

178 Ucpa-ef- Person- or PersS- Perseus^ like Orphgu- : but also N. 

PersSs, Y. Persg, Ac. PersSn, G. D. Persae, Ab. Pers6 or -sS. 

179 2o)icpaT€o- SocrStSs- or S5crS.t6- Socrates, N. SOcr&tSs, Y. SocrS>t@s or 

-t6s or -te, Ac. Socr&ten or -tern, G. Socr&tls or rather Socr&tl, 
D. Socr&tl, Ab. SocrS.t9. 

180 mpiicXffo- PSrlclS- PerideSy N. PMclSs, Y. P«rlcl6s or -clS, Ac. 

PSrlcieS or -clem, G. PSrlcUs or rather Pgrfcll, D. PMcU, Ab. 
PSrIclS. 

181 GoXt/t- ThSJst- or Th&lS- Thoiles, N. Th&lgs, Y. ThSles or -l6, Ac. 

Tha.l5t& or -tem, Th&lSn or -em, G. Th&letIs Th&lis or -U, D, 
Thaietl or Th&ll, Ab. ThSlStS or Th&lS. 

182 Atu- Aty- AtySy N. Atys, Y. Aty, Ac. Atyn or Atym, G. AtySs or 

Atyte or Atys, D. Atyl or Aty, Ab. AtyS or Aty. 
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GENDER. 

183 It has been already stated that there are two genders, mascn- 
line and feminine, and that those nouns which are of no gender 
are called neuter. 

184 The gender may be determined partly by the meaning, partly 
by the suffix or termination. 

Gender determined hy Meaning, 

185 Males, months,* winds, and rivers, are generally masculine. 

186 Females, countries,''^ islands,* and trees, are generally femi- 
nine. 

187 Kouns undeclined, as fito rights nSf&s wrong y gummi gwn; words 
belonging to the* other parts of speech used for the time as substan- 
tives, as hoc ipsum ^ diu' this very word ' diu^ ; sentences used as 
substantives ; and the produce of trees, are generally neuter. 

188 Many substantives denote both the male and female, and are 
therefore called common: as, s&cerdQt-^nes^ or priegteas. These 
are for the most part really adjectives. 

189 Sometimes there are two different words or two different ter- 
minations, one for the male, the other for the female : as, tauro- 
hvUy vacca- cow ; Squo- horsSy Squa- mare. 

190 At other times the natural gender of animals is forgotten for a 
£Euiciful gender. Thus, the words uolpe- foXy c&ni- or c&ne- dog^ 
&ii&t- ducky are generally considered to be feminine. On the con- 
trary, ansSr- gooaCy ISp^ harCy are masculine. Those words which 
under one grammatical gender are applied to both male and female 
are called epicenes. If the real gender must be noticed, the words 
mSs- malcy and f 6mXna-/emaZ!0, are added. 

* The names for the months are really adjectives agreeing with the 
masculine noun, mensi- ' month,^ understood. The names of countries and 
islands are also often adjectives agreeing with the feminine nouns, terra- 
* land,' and irutiior * island.' So the names of ships (nauir understood) 
and plays (fabula- understood) are treated as feminines. 
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Gender determined by Suffixee. 

MascuiiInb Suffixes. 

191 The following suffixes produce masculine nouns, 
arranged alphabetically according to their last letters* 



They 



Suffix 


Added 
to 


Olyesa 

snbst. 

meaning 


Thus 
£rom 


EngliBh 


Is derived 


Tgi^Htth 


a* 


rerbs 


a person 


inc^l- 


whabU 


inc51-a- 


inhMlant, 


ta 




a person 


nfiui- 


ship 


naul-ta- 


sailor. 


tc 






uort- 


turn 


nort-Xc- 


eddg. 


on 


subst 


man 


naso- 


nose 


Nas-On- 


Big-nose* 


On 


verbs 


man 


Mb- 


drink 


blb-On- 


tippler. 


5n 


yerbs 




turba- 


whirl 


turb-6n- 


whirlwind. 


of 


▼erbs 


act 


liid. 


piajf 


lad-o- 


play. 


iot 


verbs 




flu- 


fiaw 


fliiu-io-> 


river. 


iilot 


verbs 


little 


tiSm-e- 


swell 


tilm-tilo- 


mound. 


illot 


nouns 


little 


flSco- 


fire 


f5c-ulo- 


a lUtlefire. 


ciilot 


nouns 


little 


ir&t£i^ 


brother 


Arater^ciilo- 


little brother. 


mof 




little 






Ssrlno- 


ass. 


€ro 




little 






nttm-gro- 


number. 


t«rot 


verbs 


means 


cdl- 


eui^ dig 


cul-t8ro- 


ploughshare* 


toj 


verbs 


one — ed 


lega- 


depute 


leg&-to- 


deputy. 


or 


verbs 


state 


tmie- 


fear 


tim-Or- 


fear. 


tor 


verbs 


man 


&ra. 


plough 


&ra-tOr- 


ploughman. 


tor 


subst. 


man 


ifinua- 


gaie 


ifini-tor- 


gatekeeper. 


tu§ 


verbs 


—ing 


audi- 


hear 


audi-tu- 


hearing. 



192 It would be a useful exercise to collect examples of each suffix. 
Thus, for the suffix a, from verbs, denoting a person : 

conulu-a- a messmate or ffttest, from c6n together and ulu- live. 



aduSn-a- a stranger ^ 
scnb-a- a secretary ^ 
parrlcld-a- a parricide, 
transf tig-a- a deserter, 
caelic51-a- heaven-inhahiting, 
ignlgSn-a- fire-bom, 



>> 



9J 
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&d to and uSn- come, 
scrlb- write. 

p&t6r> /a^A^r and caed- day. 
trans across and fttg-^. 
caelo- sky and c51- inhabit, 
igiorfire and g^n* produce. 



* Words of this class may perhaps be considered aa conumon, bnt the 
masculine is generally meant. 

J See the neuter suffixes. 
These are really masculine participles. 
§ These are often called supines. 



OBSBm. 
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FsxuriHi SvFnxBCL 



Snfflv 


Added 
to 


Gives a 

Bubst 
meaning 


Thas 
firom 


Engllsh 


la derived 


EngllBh 


a 


veibs 


act 


fug- 


A 


fBg-a- 


flight. 


a 


male 


female 


hospYt- 


stranger 


hospYt-a- 


female str€mger. 


• 

la 


Bubst. 


collective 


ftmiilo- 


slave 


flUnU-ia- 


family* 


• 

la 


people 


a country 


Gallo- 


a Oaul 


Oall.ia- 


Gallia. 


• 

la 


adj. 


quality 


mis&ro- 


wretched 


mXsSr-iar 


wretchedness. 


Itia 


adj. 


quality 


&mico- 


Jriendly 


&mic-Ytia- 


friendship. 


£la 


verbs 


act 


qu8r-(r.) 


complain 


qu8r-ela- 


complaint. 


ela 


subst 


state 


client- 


^vassal 


client-ela- 


vassalage. 


tela 


verbs 


act 


tue- (r.) 


protect 


tu-tela- 


protection. 


fila 


noans 


little 


&nima- 


breath 


linYm-iila- 


little breath. 


cilia 


nouns 


little 


sdror- 


sister 


sdroi^ciila- 


little sister. 


ma 


verbs 


act 


&. 


speak 


fil-ma- 


report. 


Ifna 






pXte- 


bespreiui 


p&t-Yna- 


dish. 


ina 


male 


female 


reg- 


king 


reg-Ina- 


^fueen. 


Tna 


verbs 


act 


ru- 


rush 


ru-ina- 


downfall. 


bra 


verbs 




ISte- 


lie hid 


l&tg.bra- 


hiaing-'plaee. 


Sra 






pXte- 


bespread 


p&t-Sra- 


bowl. 


Qra 


verbs 


act 


fig. 


model 


fYg-Ora- 


shape. 


tilrat 


verbs 


act 


P^g- 


paint 


pic-tOra- 


painting. 


ta 


verbs 


act 


ulu- 


Hve 


ui-ta- 


l{fe. 


ta 


adj. 


quality 


iiiu^ni- 


young 


ifiuen-ta- 


youth. 


Ici 


-tort 


female 


uic-t0r^ 


conqueror 


uictp-Ici- 


conqueress. 


e 


verbs 


act 


fld- 


trust 


fYd-e- 


fMth. 


ttie 


adj. 


quality 


tristi- 


sad 


trist-ltie- 


sadness. 


ti 


verbs 


act 


m5r- (r.) 


die 


mor-ti- 


death. 


ddn 


verbs 


quality 


dulce- 


be sweet 


dulce-d5n- 


sweetness. 


gUn 


verbs 


act 


«ri- (r.) 


rise 


Sri-eSn- 
lon^-tfld^n- 


origin. 


ttLddn 


adj. 


quality 


longo- 


hng 


length. 


ion 


verbs 


act 


<ipinar(r.) 


fancy 


5pin-ion- 


opinion. 


tidn 


verbs 


act 


dic- 


speak 


dic-tion- 


speaking. 


tat 


nouns 


quality 


clui- 


citizen 


cmi-tat- 


citizenship. 


tat 


nouns 


quality 


seruo- 


slave 


seruX-tut- 


slavery. 



* Literally, * a slave-gang.'* 

•f* Perbaps more immediately from nouns in /or, as from pictdr- 
* painter,' pictUra- ' painting.* 

i i.e.tk substantive in tor. 



^ 
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Kexttbb STrrrixES. 



SufBx 



li* 
ri* 



10 

Itio 

iilo 

tilo 

biilot 

bfilof 

ciilot 

ciilo 

Yno 

Sro 

b'ro 

c'ro 

fro 

to 

to 

etoll 

ento 
mento 
8r§ 
in^T 

58 

In5s 



;} 



Added 
to 



Bubst. 

subst. 

verbs 

verbs 

verbs 

verbs 

nouns 

verbs 

nouns 

verbs 

subst. 

verbs 

nouns 

verbs 

verbs 

verbs 

verbs 

verbs 

trees 

trees 

verbs 

verbs 

verbs 

verbs 

verbs 

verbs 

verbs 

verbs 



place, &c. 
place, &c. 



Gives a 

subst 
meaning 



Thus 
from 



instrument 

act, 8lc. 

instrument 

little 

instrument 

instrument 

instrument 

little 

instrument 

instrument 

instrument 

instrument 

thing done 

collective 

collective 



instrument 



&nima- 

puluino- 

ung^- 

tgg- 

iilg- 

gaude- 

seruo- 

i&c- 

paulo- 

uena- 

tOs- 

ugh- 

5pe8- 

reg- 

scalp- 

cSr- 

s^p^l- 

r&d- 

lega- 

arbds- 

quercu* 

ungu- 

oma- 

it- or i- 

it- or i- 

fiilg- 
gSn- 
frig-e- 
f&c- 



English 



life 

cushion 

anoint 

cover 

yoke 

rejoice 

slave 

throw 

a little 

hunt 

incense 

carry 

work 

king 

scratch 

sift 

bury 

scrape 

leave 

tree 

oak 

anoint 

equip 

go 

go 

shine 
produce 
be cold 
do 



Is derived 



&nlmS-li- 

puluina-ri- 

ungu-gn- 

teg-mSn- 

iiig-o- 

gaud-io- 

seru-ltio- 

i&c-iilo- 

paul-iilo- 

uena-biilo- 

turl-biilo- 

uSht-ctilo- 

5pu8-culo- 

reg-no- 

scalp-ro- 

cri-bro- 

s^pul-cro- 

ras-tro- 

lega-to- 

arbus-to- 

querc-eto- 

ungu-ento- 

oma-mento 

Yt-«r- 

it-Xngr- 

fulg-ttr- 

gSn-^ 

frig-5a- 

fSc-inSs- 



English 



animal. 

shrine. 

ointment, 

covering. 

yoke. 

joy. 

slavery. 

dart. 

a very little. 

hunting-'Spear 

censer. 

carriage. 

a little work. 

royal power. 

graving-tool. 

sieve. 

burial-place. 

rake. 

legacy. 

vineyard. 

oak-grove. 

ointment. 

equipment. 

route. 

route. 

lightning. 

race^ birth. 

cold. 

deed. 



195 The tables of suffixes here given are &r from sufficient to de- 
termine the gender of all words. Indeed, some of the suffixes 

* These are really neuter adjectives, and the two suffixes are closely 
related ; puluinari- being preferred to pululnSli- because the word has 
already got an /. 

f baio and 5Vo are probably the same suffix, the latter being pre- 
ferred after a preceding /. 

X The same may be said of ciilo and c'ro, and perhaps /Vo. 

§ But &, &St ^s, &, together with ir, Ur, dr, Ur and &t^ are mere varie- 
ties of the same suffix. So also \nSr, ^nSs, tn6r^ &c. are of one origin. 
Compare the last three with the Greek refitvtff- * sacred ground/ 

II More strictly ecto, the first syllable of which is the diminutival ec^ 
see § 207. 1. Indeed the form ecto is preserved in ulrecto- n., cdrecto- n. 
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will be found common to the masculine and neuter tables : as, o, 
ioy ^, ino, iroy tifro, to, 
195. 1 Suffixes which denote an abstract quality or act are at times 
used in the sense of coUectiye nouns, as from 

Squlta- ride, ^uXt9.-tu- m., a hody of riders^ cavalry, 
Itfilo- an Italian^ It&l-ia- the body of ItaHaru^ Italy, 
sSqu- (r,) follow f sec-ta- a body offoULoweriy a achool. 



gi^a- produce, 
multo- many, 
ISg- choose, 
clui- citizen, 
nSblli- noble, 
itLuSni- younff, 
oonstil- consult. 



gen-ti- or gent- a race, 
multl-ttidSn- a rmtJUitude, a mob, 
Igg-iQn- ficked men, a legion, 
clul-tftt- a body of citizens, a state, 
n5bflX-t&t- a body of nobles, a nobility, 
iiiuen-tut- a body of yownjg mm, yotUh, 
conidl-io- n,, a body of persons consulting . 



196 It will be observed that a large number of substantives in a 
are feminine. But the rule is far from universal ; as may be seen 
in the masculines : Belga- a Bdgian, Sulla- .the Roman dictator, 
MatWJna- m. the river Marne, Hadria- the ffadriatic, nauta- sailor, 
incdla- inhabitant, 

197 The nouns in i occasion much trouble. The majority are femi- 
nine, but the exceptions are numerous. These may perhaps be 
remembered by the following acrostic : 

M asciillnl gSnSris crlni- 
A mni-* axi- fOni-* fini-* 
S enti-* denti- calli-* coUi- 

auH- £u3ci- fasti- folli- 

V t'ri- uent'ri- uermi- assi- 
L 6ni- posti- torri- cassi- 

1 gni- imb*ri- pisci- ponti- 
N atSli- uecti- fonti- monti- 
E nsi- mensi- p&ni-* orbi- 

S angui- angui-* imgui- corbi-. 



197.1 Latcp. 


Nom. 


Kngluh. 


Lat. C.F. 


Nom. 


English. 


amni- 


amnis 


river 


axi- or 


axis or 


axle or 


angui- 


anguXs 


snake 


assi- 


assis 


pole 


assi- 


as 


unit 


calH- 


callYs 


path 



* Many e'en of these, as fini-, 
Are also gSnSris f^mlnini. 

1>^ 
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Lat C.F. 


Nom. 


English. 


Lat C.F. 


Nom. 


English. 


cassi- (jd,) 


cassSs 


net 


mens!- 


mensXs 


month 


caiili- 


caulXs 


gtalk 


monti- 


mons 


mountain 


colU- 


coUls 


hiU 


n&tidi- 


n&t&lls 


birthday 


corbi- 


corbis 


basket 


orbi- 


orbis 


round 


crttii- 


criuls 


hand of hair 


p&ni- 


pftnYs 


loaf 


ensi- 


ensYR 


sword 


pisci- 


piscis 


fish 


&8Ci- 


&SCl8 


bundle 


ponti- 


pons 


bridge 


fTni- 


fTnYfl 


end 


posti- 


postYs 


door-pott 


foUi- (pi.) 


foUSs 


bdlows 


sangui-t 


sangoYs 


blood 


dend- 


dens 


tooth 


senti- 


sentYs 


thorn 


fonti- 


fons 


spring 


torri- 


torrls 


brand 


funi- 


funis 


rope 


uecti- 


uectYs 


pole 


fusti- 


fustis 


dub 


uentSri- 


uentSr 


bdly 


igni- 


ignis 


fire 


ueimi- 


uermYs 


worm 


imbSri- 


imbSr 


shower 


ungui- 


unguis 


nail 


leni-* 


l?5nTB 


mne-press 


iltSri- 


titer 


skin. 



FORMATION AND GENDER OF DIMINUTIVES. 

198 Diminutives denote strictly small size, but are also used to 
denote sometimes contempt, sometimes affection. 

198. 1 The gender of a diminutive is the same as that of the noun 
from which it is formed : as, fr&tSr- m. brother y MterctUo- m. 
lUtU brother ; cdrSna- f. a circular wreath or chaplet, corolla- f . a 
small chaplet; corpus- n. body, corpusciilo- n. a small body. 

199 Hence the gender of a diminutive will often assist the memory 
to the gender of the primitive or word from which it is derived. 
Thus tuber-ciilo- n. a little bump proves that tub^r- bump is neuter. 

200 If the noun be of the first or second declension, that is, if it 
end in a or 0, the diminutive ends in iUa or iUo (older form ^la, 
^lo). Thus from &nYma- breath or life^ dim. ftnYmttla-. 

201 If the letter before o and a he ti, e or i, dlo and dla are pre- 
ferred. Thus from seruo- dave, llnea- line, seruSlo-, llne^la- are 
derived. 

202 If the letter before a and o be an r, ^, or n, a contraction gene- 

* Leni- — \rivo', whence Lenaeus ' the God of the wine-press, Bacchus.' 
f Hence nom. sangma, ace. sanguem, Inscr. Or. 2270, 5054, the 
diminutive 8angui-cvlo- m., and the adj. ex-sangui' * bloodless.' Other- 
wise 8angu\n-i nom. sanguU^ &c. is in use. 
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rally takes place producing a termination Ha or Uo, Thus from 
puSra- ffirly Sctilo- eye, nlno- winey are derived (puSrSla-) puella- 
f., (dc^tdo-) dcello- m., (ulniilo-) mllo- n. 

203 If the letter before a or o was an l, and that I was itself pre- 
ceded by a long vowel or diphthongs the diminutive ends in xiUa 
or anllo. Thus SJa- tnn^f axilla- armpit ; m&la- jaw, maxillft- ; 
paulo- n. litiley pauxillo- n. ; pfilo- m. gtahe, paxillo- m. ; talo- m. 
ande, taxillo- m. ; u6lo- n. saU, uezillo- n,Jtag.* 

204 If the noun be not of the first or second declension, the dimi- 
nutive generally ends in cilia or culo (older form c^y c&>o). Thus 
from c&ni- f. dog, fr&-tSr- m. brother, gSnu- n. knee, spe- f. hope, 
are derived c&nlctila- f., MterctLlo- m., gSnIctUo- n., spSciila- f. 

205 But if the noun end in cot g,t or d, the form ^ila or iilo \b 
generally preferred. Thus from comic- f. crow, rSg- m. king, 
c&plit- n. head, l&pXd- m. 9ton£, are derived comlciila- f., rSgiilo- 
m., c&pltiilo- n., (l&pldtilo- contracted into) l&pillo- m. 

206 If the noun end in ^» or dn, the o is changed into u. Thus 
frt)m hdmdu- vnan, r&tion- f . acccywrU, are derived hdmunctUo- m., 
r&tiunciila- f. 

206. 1 If the noun end in any of the five terminations de, Or, ds, dr, fy, 
this syllable becomes us. Thus from rumQs- or rtimQr- m. report, 
arb%- or arbdr- f. tree, 5pSs- n. tpork, are derived rumuscillo- m., 
arbusciila- f., Spusciilo- n. 

207 These rules for forming diminutives are applicable to adjectives 
also : as> paupSr- poor, pauperciQo- ; mXsSro- wretched, misello- ; 
fbio- one, ullo- ; molli- toft, moUlciQo- ; paruo- little, paru^o- ; 
aureo- golden, aureSlo-. 

207. 1 Diminutives are also formed by the addition of suffixes ic or 
ic, e or i, and u.f Thus from s6n- an old man (which forms ac. 
sSnem, gen. sSnIs, <kc.) comes sSn-6c- a little old man (with nom. 
sSnex). Many of these diminutives have wholly superseded the 
primitives whence they were derived, so that the latter have dis- 
appeared : as, ciil-Sc- m. gnat, dm-Sc- m. hug, ptil-Sc- m.Jlea, s&l-Xc- 
f. willow, rftd-Ic- 1 root, torqu-i- or torqu-e- f. twisted chain, ftp-i- 
f. bee, &n-u- f. old woman, &o-u-f. needle, m&n-u- f. hand, gSn-u- n. 
knee, 

* In these nouns a guttural has probably been lost before the /. Comp. 
pauco- ' few,' and tela- ' web' from tex- * weave.' 

f These suffixes correspond to our English suffixes ook ; ie or ee ; eio, 
ue, and oti; .* as seen in hillock, bullock ; lassie, knee, tree ; shrew, crew ; 
clue ; sparrow, willow, crow. See PhiL Soc. voL iii. 
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207. 2 A diminutival suffix leo also occurs. Thus from Squo- or Sco- 
hone, SciQeo-. So also there are &ctQeo- m. a stingy mal-leo m. 
a maUa, Probably deo in hordeo- or fordeo- hariey is idrtually 
the same suffix, added to the root fiir- 9pdt, 

207. 3 Diminutiyes may be formed from diminutiYes : as cista- a haXy 
cisttUa- a little box or caahety cistella- a litUe cashet, cistelliila- a 
very litUe casket. So from ^iQo- an eye (itself formed from an 
obsolete dco-)* come Scello- a little eye, and tf celliilo- a dear little 
eye. 

208 The feminine diminutives in to declined like neuters, as Glj- 
oSrio- N. Gljfc^um, from Glj^c&a- Stoeet oney belong to the Greek 
language. 

209 To the same language belong the masculine diminutives in ieco 
and ast^ : as, S;^risGO- N. SjhisctLs little Syrusy p&r&sltastSro- a 
little parasite. 

210 Many adjectives are used as substantives, the real substantive 
being understood. Thus : 

MSdXdna-, arti- art understood, the art of healing. 
Arithmetica-, arti- art understood, the cart of numbers. 
MSdlcIna-, t&bema- shop understood, the doctor's shop, 
Agmna-, c&c6j1' flesh understood, lamb*s fleshy lamb, 
Bellona-, dear goddess xmderstoody the goddess of toar. 
Africa-, terra- land understood, the land of the Afri. 
AnnOna-, copia- supply understood, the year's supply. 
Corona-, uitta-j'KZfi^ imderstood, circular fiUety chaplet. 
OompSd-, catena- chain miderstoody foot-chainy fetter. 
M&nlca-, cS.t6na- chain understood, hand-chain, hand-cuff. 
AnnliJi-, llb^ro- booh understood, year-booh. 
Natali-, die- day understood, birth-day, 
DScembSri-, mensi- month understood, the tenth month (from 
March)y Decernber, 

St&tufirio- m. {a mmC) ofstatuesy a sculptor. 
PraetCrio- n. (the place) of the praetory the general's tent. 
Gr&nS.rio- n. (fiie pUusi) for grain, granary. 
Oulli- n, {the place) for sheepy sheep-fdd, 

210. 1 Such compounds in io as trienn-io- n. (from tri- three, anno- 
year) a sfpa/ie of three years, interlun-io- n. (from intSr between, 

* Compare okko- or oaffth and the German aitge. 
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luna- moan) the time when no moon is vieiile, are probably in origin 
neater adjectiyes. 



ADJECTIVES. 

211 Adjectives are declined like substantives. 

£12 Adjectives with crude forms in o for the masculine and neuter, 
in a for the femioine, are often called adjectives of three termina- 
tions. 



213 



B{$no- m. and n., bSna- f. ^ood. 



Singular, 

Masc* Fern, Neui. 

N, b5niis b5n& b5num 

F. b5n8 bOnS b5num 
Ac b^num b$nam b^num 

G. b5ni bSnae bdni 
D. b5no b5nae bdn5 
Ah, bdno bdna b5n5 



Mase, 
N. bdni 
F. b«ni 
Ac, b5n5s 



Plural, 
Fem, 

bSnae 
bOnae 
b5nas 



Neut, 

b5n& 
bdn& 
b5n& 



G, bSnorum b5narum bdnorum 
D. b5nis b5ni3 b5nis 
Ab. bdnis b5ms bdnis 



214 



At^ro- m. and n., fitSra- 1 black. 



8ir^fviar» 
Mase. Fern, 



N. at6r 

F. at6r . 
Ac, atrum 

G, atri 
D, atro 
Ab, atro 



atr& 

atr& 

atram 

atrae 

atrae 

atra 



Neut, 

atrum 

atrum 

atrum 

atri 

atr5 

atr5 



Maso, 
N. atri 
F. atri 
Ac, atros 



Plural, 
Fen, 

atrae 
atrae 
atras 



Neut, 
atrS, 
atr& 
&trS. 



G. atrorum atrarum 9.trorum 
D, atris atris atris 
Ab, atris atris atris 
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AspSro- m. and n., aspSra- f. rotigh. 



Singular, 

Mase, Fern, Neut, 

N, aspSr aspSr& aspSrum 

F. asp^r aspSril aspSrum 
Ac. aspSrum asp^ram aspSrum 

G, aspgri aspgrae aspM 
D. aspSro aspSrae aspSro 
Ab, aspgro aspSra aspSro 



Plural. 

Mase. Fern. Neut. 

asp^ri aspSrae aspSrS 

aspSri aspSrae asp^r& 

asp$r5s aspSras aspSr^ 
asp^rorum aspSrarum aspSrorum 

aspgris aspgris aspSris 

aspSris aspgris aspSris 



216 Adjectives with crude form in i are often called adjectives of 
two terminations. 
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Singviar. 

Maw, Fern. Neut, 

N, tristis tristis tristS 

F. tristis tristis trist^ 
Ac. tristem tristem tristS 

Q-, tristits tristis tristis 

D, tristi tristi tristi 

Ah, tristi tristi tristi 



ADJxonns. 




Tristi- di^^^r. 






Plural 


Mate, 


Fern, Neut. 


N, tristSs 


tristSs tristi& 


F. tristis 


tristSs tristi& 


Ac, tristis or-Ss tristis or-^ tristili 


6^. tristium 


tristium tristium 


D, tristlbiis 


tristlbiis tristlbiis 


Ah, tristitbiis 


tristlbiis tristlbtls 



218 



AcSri- ^larp* 



Singular. 

Maso, Fern, Neui, 

N, aoSr or acrls acrls acrg 

F. ao^r or acrls acrls acrS 
Ac. acrem acrem acrg 

G, acrls acrls acrls 
D, acri acri acri 
Ah, acri acri acri 



Plural. 
Mase. Fern, Neut. 

acrSs acres acriS 

acres acrSs acri& 

acrls or acrSs acris or -acrgs acri& 

acrium acrium acrium 

acribiis acribiis acrlbiis 

acrlbiis acribiis acribiis 



218.1 


C^Sri- (^i(;i&. 






Singular, 






Plural. 




Mate, Fern. 


Neut, 


Mase. 


Fen, 


Neut, 


N, cglgr or cSlSris 


cglgrS 


N, c6l6r6s 


c6lSr5s 


cgigri& 


cSlSrls 










F. cSlSr or cSlSris 


cSl^g 


F. cSlSrgs 


c6l€r6s 


cSl^S 


cSlMs 










Ac. oSlSrem cSlSrem cSlSrS 


jic. cSlSris or 


' cSlSris or 


cSlSrill 






cSlSrSs 


cglSrSs 




6?. cglSrIs cSlgrfs 


cSlSris 


G, cSlSrum 


cSlSrum 


c^SruTn 


D. cSlSri c81M 


cglSri 


D, cSlgribiis cSlSribiis 


cSlSribils 


Ah, cSlgri cSlSri 


oSlM 


Ah, cSlSribiis cSlSrlbiis 


cSlSribiis 



219 Adjectives with one crude form in a consonant, and another in 
ij form the singular chiefly from the former, the plural from the 
second : as, 

Praesenti- or praesent- present. 



Mase. 
If. praesens 
V, praesens 
Ac, praesentem 
G, praesentits 
JD. praesenta 
Ah, praesenti or -tS 



Singular, 
Fern. 

praesens 

praesens 

praesentem 

praesentis 

praesenti 

praesenti or -tS 



Neut. 
praesens 
praesens 
praesens 
praesentis 
praesenti 
praesenti or -tS 
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P/nro/. 






Maso. 


/'vni* 


Neui, 


If. 


praesentSs 


praesentSs 


praesenti& 


V. 


praesentSs 


praesentes 


praesenti& 


Ac. 


praesenlos or -tSs 


praesentis or -tSs 


praesenti& 


G. 


praesentium 


praesentium 


praesentinm 


D. 


praesentlbiis 


praesentn)iis 


praesentlbiis 


Ab. 


praesentitbiLs 


praesentlbiis 


praesentlbiis 



219. 1 Nouns in <dr are often used as masculine adjectives ; noims in 
trtci or trte as feminine adjectives, and also in the plural as neuter 
adjectives. 

YictOr- and uictilci- or uictxic- conqtterinff. 



Singular, 
M<uo, Fern* 
N, uict^r uictrix 
V. uictfir uictrix 
Ac. uictorem uictricem 
G, nictorls uictricis 
2>. uictdri uictrid 
Ah* uictorS uictiic^ 



Plural, 
Mate, Fern, Neut, 

JV. uictorSs uictricSs uictrici& 

F. uictorSs uictrices uictrici&, 
Ac. uictOres uictricSs uictiici& 

G, uictQrum uictricium uictricium 
D. uictorlbiis uictridbiis uictriclbiis 
Ab, uictorlbiis uictndbiis uictridbiis 



220 Adjectives with the crude form in a consonant are sometimes 
called adjectives of one termination. 
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YStSs-oZdL 








Singular, 






Plural. 






Mate. Fern, 


Neui, 


MOMO. 


Fern. 


Neul. 


ilT. 


uStiis u^tiis 


uStiis 


u^r6s 


Ugt^S 


uSter& 


V. 


u^iis uStiis 


uStiis 


uStSrSs 


uStSr^ 


u8t8r& 


Ac. ufit^em u^tSrem uSttis 


uStSrSs 


nStSrSs 


uStSr& 


G. 


u^rls uStSrIs 


uStMi 


uStSrum 


nStSrum 


uSt&rum 


D, 


uStSri uStM 


u^t&i 


uStSrIbiis 


u^tSilbiis 


uStSrlbiis 


Ah, uStSrg or uStSrS or uStSrS or 


uStSribiis 


uStSrIbiis 


uStMbiis 




uStfiri uSt&i 


uStM 
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DiuXt- rUh. 
Singular. 








Mat9. 


Fem. 


N0ui. 






N. diu^ 


diu& 


diuSs 






V. diuSs 


diu^ 


dIuSs 






Ac, diultem 


diultem 


diuSs 






G. diultits 


diultis 


dlultls 






D. ctiulti 


diuiti 


diulti 




• 


Ah. dluitS or 


ctiuXIa diu 


itSordiutti 


diuXtS Of 


' diulia 
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MOMCm 

N, diultes 

F. diuttes 
Ac. diultes 

G, diultum 
D. diultlbiis 
Ah. diultlb&s 



PlwraL 

diuItSs 

diuItSs 

diuItSs 

diuTtum 

diuYtlbiis 

diultlbiis 



Neui. 
not/ouncL 



diuItum 

diuXtitbiis 

diuXtlbiis 



There is also in the poets a contracted form^ dit- or diti- ; 
whence N. m. f. dis, Ac. m. f. ditem, Ac. ; but for the neuter of 
the N. y. Ac. sing. dItS, plur. dlti&. 
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TristiOs- 


or tristiOr- more Utter* 
Singular* 




Maso. 


Fern. 


yeut. 


i\r, tristi^r 


tristidr 


tristiiis 


F. tristittr 


tristidr 


tristiiis 


Ac. tristiSrem 


tristiOrem 


tristiiis 


G. tristiSris 


tristiQrIs 


tristi5ris 


D. tristiOri 


tristiOri 


tristiSri 


Ab. tristiSrS* 


tristiOrfi* 


tristiSrS* 


* 


Plural 




Mase. 


Fenu 


Neut. 


i\r. tristiOrSs 


tristiOres 


tristior& 


F. tristi5r6s 


tristi5rSs 


tristiorft 


Ac. tristiorgs 


tristiSrSs 


tristi5r& 


G. tristiSrum 


tristiSnim 


tristi5ram 


D. tristiOribiis 


tristiorlbiis 


tristi5rlbtifl 


Ah. tristi5rlbtis 


tristi5rlbiis 


tristiSrIbiis 



223 Adjectives whose crude form ends in a consonant rarely have 
a neuter plural. 

224 Some adjectives have a crude form in i as well as that in o or 

a; as, 

yohedrtwo-togeiher or bfiiigi- 

cheerfuL » hU&ri- 

wecik 

unarmed 

unbridled 

of-one-mind 

* Seldom tritMrl. 



f 



blitigo- 

hll&ro- 

iml)il|pillo- 

Inernio- 

infrSno- 

un&nlmo- 



imbsdlli- 
Inermi- 
infrSni- 
an&nXmi-. 
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226 Of these suffixes many are closely oonnected: as, dc and dc/ 
It, ri, and rio ; hUi and biri ; ettri and etd ; "Qco, iuo, ito, and to, 
from verbs ; &80 and cdao^ &o, 

227 In adding the suffixes, the last vowel of the preceding word 
must not be neglected. Thus, with the suffix ino or no, the 
following derivatives are formed : 

ROnu^ Eome, ROmft-no- of Borne. 

pOmo- apple, &c., P5m5-nar {goddess) of fruit, 

m&ri- sea, m&rl-no- of the sea, 

tilbu- trihe, tritbti-no- {commander) qf a tribe, tribune. 

^ge- (verb) toant, Sg6-no- in want, 

228 Or, with a slight change : 

diuo- a god, (diuoino-) diuino- belonging to a god. 

ulpSra- a viper, (uiperaino-) ulpSrlno- belonging to a viper, 

229 And, lastly, since o is readily interchanged with a : 

Pompeio- Fompeg, Pompei&-no- belonging to Pompeg. 

230 Now, as by far the greater number of Latin nouns end in a or 
0, and the latter itself is often changed to a, the result was, that 
of the adjectives formed with the suffix ino or no, a large majority 
were found to end in dno. Hence dno was itself mistaken for a 
suffix, and from mont- mountain was formed mont&no- bdonging 
to the mountains, &c. 

231 Again, as the noims ending in o or a, when the suffix ino is 
added, often suffer a contraction so as to form adjectives in %7io, 
and as the same termination resulted from adding the same suffix 
to nouns in i, the consequence was that tno was mistaken for a 
suffix. Hence from ansSr- goose was formed ansSrIno- bdonging 
to a goose, &c. 

232 Similarly, with the suffix li, or after a preceding ^, n are 
formed : 

anc^ra- anchor, ancSr&-li- of the aivchor. 

puella- girl, puell9r-ri- girl4ike. 

fliiuio- river, fliiui9.-li- of the river. 

pSplilo- steOe, p0piil&-ri- of the same state, 

<9ui- citizen, clul-li- like a citizen, 

trlbu- trihe, tribu-li- of the same tribe, 

fide- faith, flde-]i- faithf til, 

233 Again, of adjectives so formed, the greater number will be 
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found to end in 3li or dri* Hence these were mistaken for soffizes ; 
andy aooordingly, from c&ptLt^ hwd, niigdn- mctidf i^- Hn^, Ae» 
were formed c&ptlt-ftli-y uirgln-ftli-, rOg-ftli-. 

234 In the same waj ario was sapposed to be a soffix in place of 
no, and from carbGn- 000^ was formed oarbOn-ftrio- eo<d-^lealer, 

235 Adjectives are also formed as follows :— a. By pre&dng a par- 
ticle to a sabstantiTe : as, 

from in notj genti- or gent- nature^ in-genti- unTiaiuraly wunense. 
„ 89 (iq>a$% cord- hearty 66-cord- tentdess, 

„ 88 aparty ciira- care^ sO-otlxo- uneaneertud, 

„ o8n together, mUni- eharef com-mflni- common, 

236 h. By prefixing a substantive or adjective to a substantive : as, 
from c&p&o- goat^ ipiA-foot, dlprX-pM- aoai-footed, 

y, (qu&dra-)/(mr, pSd- /oo<, qjaSArfi-^p^' four-footed. 
f, centum Anndlfi0(2,mfinu-Aan<i, centl-m&no- Atmc^ftfc^AancZscL 
,y magno-ymz^, ftnlmo-mi^M^ magn-&nImo- yrtio^-mwu^si. 
y, mXs&ro- tpretehedy cord- hearty mXsSrI-cord- tender-hearted, 

237 e. By prefixing a particle to an adjective : as, 
ixom tn noty HtXli- tueful, In-fltlli- iudese, 

,9 p& thorough^ magno- greaty per-magno- verg great, 
y y 'pnepreemtnentlgy clftro- bright, prae-cl&ro- very iUrutriotu, 

238 d. By prefixing a substantive, a^ective, or particle to a 
verb: as, 

from tuba- trumpet, c&n- eingy ttlbX-cSn- trumpeter. 
„ psueti' jHirty c&p- takcy fsM-c^i^ partaking, 

yy (Ae6n'fle8hy u5ra- devour y cuml-xi^ro-Jleeh-^ating, 
„ ())&io-) goody g<6a' producey h^m-g'Tio-* generow, 
,, mftlo- body dXc-t epeaky m&U-dXco- almnve, 

,, d6 dovmy sSd- eity d8-sld- slothful^ 

„ c5m unthy .{U- obs,, go] cdm-lt- acoompanging, 

239 Adjectives are also formed from prepositions. See the table 
of words derived from prepositions, § 838. 

COMPARATIYES AND SUPERLATIVES. 

The suffixee which form the ComparativeB and Superlatives are 
so much used, that they must be spoken of more at length. 

240 The simple adjective is said to be in the positive degree : as, 
longo- or -a- long, 

* LitezaUy toeli-born. t See § 451. 1. 

b2 
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241 The comparative degree takes the suflix ids or iOr: as, long 
iOs-* or long-i6r- longer or more lon^» 

242 The superlative degree takes the suffix Umfff or tmo, %88u/ma\ 
or ist^mo : as, long-isstLmo-* longest or most long, 

243 If the adjective ends in ^ro, iHy or ir^ the saperlative suffix 
is slightly changed : as, nlgSro- Uack^ nXger-rtbno- blackest; llbSro- 
free, llberriimo- ; ftcSri- sharp, &cerriimo- ; cSlfiri- quick, c^errilmo- ; 
paupSr- poor, pauperriimo- ; uSt&- oldj uSterrtbno-. 

244 If the adjective ends in &i, the superlative suffix is slightly 
changed: as, f&cUi- easy, f&cil-liimo- easiest; difTlcXli- difficult, 
diffXcilliimo- ; gr&clli- slender, gr&dlliimo- ; sXmlli- like, similliimo- ; 
dissXmUi- unlike, disfiYmilltimo-. 

245 The following comparatives and superlatites are irregular : 

Pos, Comp, Sup» 

bSuo- good, mSliOs- better, optiimo- best. 

m&lo- bad, peiOs- (— ped-iOs-) toorse, pessiimo- worst. 

mag-no- great, m&iOs- ( » mag-iOs-)yr0a^, maxiimo- greatest. 

paruo- litUe, minds- less, mintimo- least, 

multo- much, plus-t n. more, pluriimo- n. most. 

multo-|| pL many, pltir- pi. mxire, pl1iriimo-|| pi. m/M. 

See also the table of words derived from prepositions, § 838. 

246 Sometimes one or more of the positive, comparative, and su- 
perlative ore deficient : as, 

Pos, Comp. Sup. 

6c-iQs- quicker, Gc-isstLmo- quickest. 

— — nequ-i5s- v>orae, nSqu-issiimo- v)orst. 

nSuo- new, ■^— nSu-issiimo- iiewest. 

fsJso- false, fids-issiimo- most false. 

ingenti- immense, ingent-i6s-»ior« immense. ■ 

desid- dothful, desXd-i5s- more slothful. ' 



iiiuSni- young, iuniOs- yovmger. ■ 

SSniSs- older has no corresponding positive : see § 207. 1. 

* In adding the suffixes of the comparative and superlative the vowels 
Oy 0, f, at the end of the crude form of the positive are discarded. 

t The forms with « are the oldest. They were used by Terence, &c., 
down to Cicero, inclusive. 

X From pie- * full/ the root of ple-no-, is formed ple-ios- contracted 
into pious- and plus-. Compare the Greek tA.c-iov and irXc-ov. 

II These are used in the singular in poetry. 
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NUMERALS. 

247 Cardinal numbers answer to the question, qu5t ? (undeclined) 
how many f as, one, two, three, <kc. ; or t5t (undecl.) so many, 

248 Ordinal numerals state the place occupied in a rank or series. 
They answer to the question quSto- or -ta- N. quStils, -t&, -turn ? 
occupying what place in the series f* answer, first, second, third, 
kc, ; or tSto- or -ta- occupying such a place. 

249 Distributiyes answer to the question, qudtSno- or N. pi. qud- 
t€nl, -ae, -& ? how many at a time f one at a time, two at a time, 
d?c. ; or the preposition hy may be used, by twos, hy threes, &c. ; 
or the word ecuih, as, two each, three each, <&c. 

250 The numeral adverbs answer to the question, qu5tiens or 
quStiSs ? how often ? once, twice, thrice, four-times, ^c. ; tdtiens 
or tSties so often. 

261 Roman Symbols. — The symbols for 1, 10, 100, 1000, seem to 
have consisted of one, two, three, and four lines respectively : viz. 
I, X^ CI^ M ; for the last two of which the more easily written 
symbols, Cj and /t\ or /Ky were afterwards substituted. The 
mark for 1000 seems to have suggested those for 10 000, 100 000, 
&c. viz. /^/^, or A^ Jk^, <kc. The next step was to find sym- 
bols for the halves of these numbers, and the most easy course 
was to take the half of the symbols themselves. Thus, V,\ h 
or N9 hk or 1^, ^ or Ik, severally denoted 5, 50, 500, 5000, 
50 000. Lastly, modem printers found it convenient to use the 
existing types for letters, to avoid the expense of new types for 
the numerical symbols. Hence, in modem Latin books, we find 
the letters I, V, X, L, 0, D, M, and the inverted 0, aU used in 
the representation of Latin numerals. It was probably an acci- 
dent, that of these seven letters, two were the initials of the words 
for which they stood : viz. and M, of centum and millS. 

* No single English word corresponds to quotO', Such a form as 
what^h, Vikejif'th, six-th, would best suit it. 
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253 Cardinal ^umbers.—THhoBe from quattu^r to oentom, both In- 
dusive, are not declined. Mill- is both sobstantiYe and adjective* 
If no smaller number acoompany it^ it is more oommonlj used as 
a substantive. Hence the phrases mille hSmlnum or mille hSn^- 
nOs ; tri& milia hSmlnum, tii& mlli& trSoenti hSminSs. 

254 The three first numerals are declined. TJno- <me makes G. 
UnliiSy D. tun. The other cases are regular. The plural is used 
with those substantives which with a plural form have a mngnlfty 
meaning : as, N. pi* un& ca8tr& one camp, 

255 Duo- dua- ttoo is declined thus : Plur. N. dutf duae du^ Ac. 
du5 or du5s, dufts, du{$, G. duGrum du&rum duOrum or m. f. n. 
duum, D. and Ab. duObib duftbUs duSbils. In the same way 
is declined ambo- amba- both, exoept as to the quantity of 
ambo.* 

256 Tri- ^ree is declined regularly. 

257 Milli- or mlli- thotuand is declined : ^g. for all cases mill6, 
Plur. N. y. Ac. mlli&y G. mTliumi D. and Ab. mlUbiis.t 

258 From 13 to 19 there occur also dtom et trSs, &c. Between 
20 and 100 there are two form% viz. uiginti uniis or uniis et 
uiginti, &c. Above 100, the greater number preeedes : as, trS- 
centi sex&gintil sex or trScenti et sex&gintft sex. 

259 The practice of prefixing the smaJler number to the greater 
in order to denote subtraction, as lY (one from ^yb), IIX (two 
from ten), extended also to the names, nence duSdSulginti, 18 ; 
undeulginti, 19; du5deti1gint&, 28; undetrlgmtft, 29; duM6- 
qu&dr&gint&y 3d ; undSqu&drfigint&y 39 ; and so on to duddScen- 
tum, 98 ; imdecentum, 99. Series of the s&me kind belong to the 
ordinals, distributives and advarbs. 

260 The high numbers were chiefly required for representing 
money. Here abbreviations were found convenient. Thus mil* 
lions of Ktterces were commonly denoted by adverbs alone, the 
words cent&i& mlli& being omitted : as, dSdens ten times (a hun- 
dred thousand) sestercesy that is, a miUion sesterces; uXciens ttffent^ 
times d^c, or two million sesterces. 

261 Ordinal Nwmhers, — ^From 13 to 19 there are also sometimes 
found dSciimus tertifis and dSctLmtLs et tertiiis, ^c. Between 20 

* See Prof. Ramsay's Latin Prosody. 

i* A single / was preferred before the vowel <•• so that from wUa- ' a 
&nn' comes uUico- m. * a fiurm-bailifi* 
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and 100 there are two fonna, uloeiiBiSmus quartiis or qoarttts et 
uloenstimtLs, <bc. For 21, 31, 41, &c., tinus et ulcenaiiintUf, Una 
et uloaaBilm& or finetaIcen8Jlm&, ^o. frequently occur. 

262 DistribtUive JVwnerals, — ^These are also used as cardinal num- 
bers with those nouns which with a plural form have a singular 
meaning : as, N. binae aedSs tteo hotues, binae littSrae two letter* 
or epistles. Duae aed6s, duae littSrae, would signify ttpo temples^ 
two letters of the alphahet. With uno- there could not be the same 
confusion : hence ttQ& littSrS, tknae littSrae^ signify respectively 
one letter of the alphabet, one letter or episde. The distributive^^ 
are often used by the poets for the cardinals. 

263 Adverbs. — ^Between 20 and 100 there are three expressions : 
bis et ulciens, ulciens et bis, uldens bis. Bis uldens would 
mean twice twenty ot forty times. 

264 There is a series formed from plica- a flat surface or fold, 
answering to quStii-pUci- or -plSc-, N. qudtiiplex ?u>w many 
fold f viz. sim-pHci-t, dft-pUd-, trl-pUoi-, qu&drii-pllci-, quincti- 

plld-, , septem-pUd-, , , dgcem-pUd-, and 

centum-plld-. 

265 There is a series of sunilar meaning, with crude form end- 
ing in plo- (=to our fuU) and answering to qudttiplo- ? viz. sim- 
ple-, dilplo-, triple-, qu&drtiido-, quinctiplo-, y scpttlplo-, 

octiiplo-. 

266 There is a series with sofBx no formed from the distributives, 

containing two, three, &c. : viz. , blnSrio-, temario-, qu&- 

tem&rio-, quin&rio-, sSnario-, septSnSrio-, octonS.rio-, &c. 

267 There is a series with suffix no, formed from ordinal series, 
hdonging to the first, second, <fec. : viz. pilm9.no-, sScund9.no-, ter- 
tiSno-, &c. These terms are chiefly used to denote the legion to 
which a soldier belongs. Hence, in the higher numbers are found 
such forms in the nom. as tertia-d^tlm9rniis, tertia-et-ulcensibn9r 
nils ; where the feminine form of the first part seems to be deter- 
mined by the gender of the Latin word lSgi5n-. 

268 Fnujtions are expressed by ^e ordinal series with parti- or 

* The distributives are also used in phrases of multiplication, as qwiter 
ipmni * four times five men.' 

f Not from «Yn^ pUca, but from an old root Urn or sUm ' one ;* which 
is also found in singuh^j simplo', «tmt/i-, sineerO", ahnel, sUnul; Gr. ofia, 
ovSofio-, airKoo- ; £ng. same : Genn. sammkmff, &c. 
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part- part eipressed or understood : as, nom. i, terti& pars ; f , 
ires septttmae. 

269 But many shorter forms were employed. Thus, when the 
numerator is one less than the denominator : as, nom. f , duae 
partes, ttoo parts out of three ; |, tres partes, thret farts out of 
fov/r, <tc. 

270 Again, when the denominator is 12, the unit or whole being 
represented by assi-, N. as (our ace), the parts are 



-^ septunci-, n. septimx 

•^ or f bessi-, n. bes 

•j% or } d5dranti- (from de-quXdnmti-) 

4$ or ^ dextanti- (from de-sextanti-) 

-^ de-unci-, n. deunx 



•^ uncia- (our ounce and inch) 
•^ or ^ sextant!-, nom. sextans 
■^ or ^ qu&dranti-, n. qu&drans 
•j^ or I trienti-, n. triens 
^ qiiincunci-, n. quincunx 
■^ or i semissi-, n. semis 

271 Fractions were also expressed by the addition or multiplication 
of other fractions : as, nom. terti& 6epttbn&, i of |, or ^ ; tertia et 
8ept)lm&, i+l or^. 

272 Mixed numbers were denoted by the Latin for the fractional 
part accompanied by that number of the ordinal series which ex- 
ceeds by unity the given whole number. Thus, nom. 3^ is quadrans 
quarttis ; 5^, sSmis sextiis ; 2^, sSmis tertiiis, or rather, by con- 
traction, sestertiiis. The last quantity, viz. 2^, was represented 
in S3rmbolB by adding «, the initial letter of semis, to the symbol 
for tioo, with a line running through the whole symbol, as in our 
own tb, £, for pounds ; thus, i lG *. But printers have found it 
convenient to substitute the letters HS. 



PRONOUNS. 

273 Pronouns are, strictly speaking, substantives, adjectives, ad- 
verbs, &c., and therefore belong to those heads of grammar ; but 
it is convenient to discuss them separately, partly because they 
sometimes exhibit the suffixes in a more complete, sometimes in 
a less complete form than other words belonging to the same parts 
of speech, and partly because they are so much used. 
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Pbhsonal Pftoironirs. 


FIBST PIRAON. 




275 SECOND PBB80V. 


o.F. not known,* I^ Sc* 




c.F. tSb- thou^ Se. 


Sing, Plur. 




Sing. Plttr 


If. 6go nCs 




y. tti u6s 


F. 




F. ta u5s 


Ac. mS n5s 




Ac. tS n5s 


G. mei nostrum or 


-ri 


G. tm nostrum or-r! 


D. mihi or mi nObls 




i). tibi u5bis 


Ah. me n5bis 




Ah. te u5bl8 



276 For the pronoun of the third person, viz. he, she, it, the several 
parts of the adjective eo- or i« are used. 

277 The nominatives of these pronouns are not expressed unless 
emphatic, because the personal suffixes of the verbs alreadj denote 
the persons. 

Bbflective Pbonouns. 

278 Reflective pronouns refer to the person or thing expressed in 
the nominative case. In English the word sdf is used for this 
purpose. 

279 Reflective pronouns, from their very nature, can have no no- 
minative or vocative. 

280 In the first and second persons, the common personal pronouns 
are used, viz. m6, mel &c., t€, tul <&c. For the third person the 
several cases formed from the crude form sSb- self are used with- 
out any distinction for number or gender, to signify kimsdff her- 
idf, itsdff themsdves. 

o.F. s8b-t edf. 
Ac. sS, G. sui, D. slbi, Ab. sS. 

Memarks on the Pronowna Eao, Tit, Se. 

281 Ac. — Med and ted are used by old writers, as Plautus, for me 
and t$. Me, te, se, are also doubled, as meme, tete, sSse. The 
two first are rare, and only used to give emphasis. 8ese is not 
uncommon. Mehe is an antiquated form for me. 

* Probably igUmii (corresponding to the Sanscrit asmat\ or rather 
migHmit. Compare too the Greek ^^irr- (for I^/iact-) of rifitr*po$, implied 
also in (^mcc* ) nM-tis. 

f The same as the old English adjective sib * related,* still presenred 
in Scotch. In Greek the form is crc^, whence ir^e, a<f»€TtpaSf &c 
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282 G. — Mis and tis are antiquated forms, found in Plautus. 

283 D. — Ml is rarely used in prose writers. Me, tS or tibe, slbe, 
are severally antiquated forms for mihi, tibi, sibi. 

284 Ab. — ^Med and ted are found in old writers. 

285 G. pi. — These are merely genitives of the possessive adjectives 
nostSro-, uostSro-. Indeed nostrSrum, uostrorum for the m., and 
nostr&rum, uostr&rum for the f., are found in old writers. Yestrum, 
uestn, with an «, are used by later writers. The genitives nostrl, 
uostil are used only in the objective sense. (See § 927.) Nostrum^ 
nostrum are required in partitive phrases. (See § 922.) 

285. 1 D. and Ab. pi. — Nis for nobis is given in Festus. 

Demonstbativb Pbonouns. 

286 The three demonstrative pronouns are adjectives, which point 
as it were with the finger to the place occupied : as, ho- thU near 
mey isto- that near youy illo- that yonder. 
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Illo- (older form olo-* or oUo-) that yonder. 



Singular, 








Plural, 




Mase, 


JFem, 


Neut. 




Masc. 


Fern. 


Neut. 


If. ills 


ill& 


illiid 


N. 


illi 


illae 


m 


Ac. ilium 


illam 


illiid 


Ac. 


illos 


illas 


iim 


G. illiiis 


illiiis 


illiiis 


G. 


illornm 


illarum 


illorum 


D. illi 


illi 


illi 


B, 


illTs 


illis 


illis 


.16. illo 


ilia 


illo 


Ab, 


illTs 


illis 


ilh-s 



288 In the same manner is declined isto- that near you.f 

289 To the three demonstratives, and to the adverbs derived from 
them, the demonstrative enclitic cS or c {look, lo) is often added 
for the sake of greater emphasis. 
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Illo- with enclitic cS. 



SingtUar. 




Plural, 




Masc. Fern. Neut, 


Masc, 


Fern. 


Neut. 


HT. illTc illaec ill5c or illiic 


i\r. iUicg 


illaec 


illaec 


Ac. illunc illanc illQc or illiic 


Ac. illoscS 


illascS 


illaec 


G. illiuscS illiuscS illiuscS 


G, illorunc illarunc illorunc 


B.t illic illic illic 


D, illiscg 


illiscS 


illiscS 


Ab. illoc iliac ill5c 


Ab, illiscS 


illiscS 


illiscS 



* See §1173.1. 

f The Mss. often drop the t, as Hor. Ep. ii. 2. 163, netnp^ miklo sto, 
(See Lachmann^s Lucretius.) 

X The dative illlo is only used as an adverb. 
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S91 In nearly all those cases which end in e, the e may be added : 
as, Ac. m. illuncS, &c. 

292 In the same manner is declined isto- with cS. 

293 If, besides the enclitic cS, the enclitic nS whether is also added, 
the first enclitic takes the form cl throughout : as, illXclnS illae- 
clnS ill^clnd <&c. ;' istlclQS istaecXnS ist^cInS <fec. ; hIcInS haecInS 
h^lnS &c. 

294 Many of the cases from ho- alone, have disappeared from the 
language, their places being supplied by those formed from ho- 
unth cS. Hence in part the irregularities of the following de- 
clension. 

295 Ho- thisy partly with, partly without the suffix c& 





Singular. 






Plural. 




M€uc. Fern. 


Neui. 




Mtuc. Fern. NeuL 


N. 


h!c haec 


h§c 


N. 


hi hae haec 


Ac, 


hune banc 


hoc 


Ac. 


bos has haec 


G. 


huius huiiis 


huiiis 


G. 


horum harum horum 


D* 


huic huic 


huic 


D. 


his bis his 


Ab. 


hoc hac 


hoc 


Ab. 


his his his 



296 Those cases which do not end in c, as here declined, may have 
that enclitic added : as, G. huiuscS ; N. pi. m. hlc^ f. haec9 or 
haec ; Ac. hoscS, &c 

297 An old form of the D. or Ab. pi. is hibiis. < 

298 The adverbs from illo- (or olo-) are illo or illQc or illuc to i/onder 
pUuXy thitJur ; iUim or illinc from yonder place ; illl or illlc in 
yonder place, yonder, there; ilia or iliac hy yonder road, along that 
line; and olimf formerly or hereafter, in those days. See also 
Table of words derived from prepositions. 

299 The adverbs from isto- are, isto or ist5c or istuc to the place 
where you are, to your part of the covMry ; istim or istinc from the 
place where you are; isti or istic where you are; ista or istac along 
the place or country where you are. 

300 The adverbs from ho- are, hoc or hue hither, towards me; 
bine hence, from me, from this time ; hic here, near me ; hac along 
this road, by me; and si (very rare), more commonly sic, so, thus, 
in this way. 

* Hie is the fonn of the dative when used as an adverb. 

f Unless olim be the equivalent in form of our whilom, an old dative 
of whilef and signifying * at times.' 
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Logical pBoiroims. 

301 Logical pronouns refer only to the ifforda of a sentence. To 
these belong i- or eo- this or tfiaty and qui- or quo- wkich^ &c. 

302 I- mr eo-* thU or that 



Mate. Fern. Neut. 

N. la e& Id 

Ac, earn, earn Id 

G, Situ Siiis Siiis 

D, &. &, 61 

Ab. e5 ea 65 



PiwraL 

Mate. Fern. NeuL 

N. ii or i or rcsAer hi eae e& 

Ac. eos eas ^ 

G. 65nim earum eorum 
D. feis iis or is or raiher \nafor aXL gen- 
Ab. \ dera. 



303 Old forms are K. hXs,t Ac. im or em^ D. or Ab. pi. itfiis and 
^biis. 

304 The adverbs from i- or eo- are, e5 to thit or to that plaee or 
decree, thither; indfi (in compounds im or in, as exim or exin) 

from thisX ,from that , thence; Xbi tn or o^ this , in 

that — r, there, then; eft alonff this or theU line or road; Xt& ^us, 
so ; iam now, already, at last, 

305 Qui- or quo-§ which, what, who, any. 

Singular, 





Mate, 


Z'&IR* 


Newt. 


N, 


quis or qui 


quae or qu& 


quid or qu5d 


Ac. 


quern 


quam 


quid or qu8d 


G. 


quOiiis or cuiiis ybr aill genders 




D. 


quoi or cui or cSI ybr all gendarn 




Ab. 


quo or qui 


qua or qui 
Phmd, 


qu5 or qui 




Mate. 


Fem. 


Neut, 


iT. 


qui 


quae 


quae or qu& 


Ac. 


quOs 


quSi) 


quae or qu& 


G. 


quSmm 


quamm 


quOmm 



D. Ab. qulbtus or qufeybr aU genders. 

* An older c.F. was tia, whence in-dH adr. ' from this place/ Com- 
pare the Greek tr-Bty, as illustrated by outo-0€y, ^yue-Bw, 

f Fest .sub Toce ' Muger.* 

X For the blanks insert time, place, j*c., as it may be. 
§ An older c.p. was quin or eun, whence uof^iti (for cunia, compare 
ai^oimd^) ' from what place.* 
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306 Of the double forms, qui N. and quM are adjectives; quls 
commonly a substantive, rarely an adjective ; quid a substantive 
only. 

307 Qui- or quo- is called a relative when it refers to a preceding 

word, as, the person who , the thing which , the knife with 

which , <S^c. To the relative belong all the forms except quls 

qu& and quid. 

308 It is called a direct interrogative when it asks a question, as, 
who did it ? and an indirect interrogative when it only speaks of 
a question, as, v>e do not know who did it. To the interrogative 
belong all the forms, except qu&. 

309 It is said to be used indefinitdy when it signifies anif. In this 
case it is placed after some word to which it belongs ; very com- 
monly after si, n6, num, ec, &li. All the forms are used in this 
sense, but qu& is more common than quae. 

310 N. Ac. — Quls and quem in old writers are sometimes feminine. 

311 G. D. — ^QuDiiis and quoi are older than the other forms. They 
appear to have been used by Oicero. An old genitive cul occurs 
in the word cul-cul-m5dl of whatever kind, 

312 Ab.— Qui is the older form, and is only used by the later 
writers in particular phrases : as, 1. quicum = quOcum m. or n. ; 
2. without a substantive in the sense wherewith; 3. as an in- 
terrogative, bi/ what means, how f 

313 N. pi. — QuCs is a very old form. 

314 D. and Ab. pi. — Quls, sometimes written quels, is the older 
form of the two. 

316 The adverbs from quo- or qui- are, qu5 whither y to what ; 

undS (formerly cund6) from what , whence; tLbi (formerly 

ciibi) in what , where, when; quft along what road or line, &o. 

316 The conjunctions from quo- or qui- are, quom quum or cum 
when; quando when; quam how; quftre (qu& rS) qu^ or cur 
wh^; Ht (formerly cUt) or tLtl how, that, as; qu5d that, because, &q. 

Other Pbonomiital Adjectives, &c. 

317 The following adjectives are derived from quo- or qui- : quanto- 
how great; qu&li- like what, of what kind; qu5t (undedined) how 
many (whence qudtiens how often); quSto- occupying what place 
in a series. 

318 From an old root, to- this, are derived the adjectives, tanto- so 
great; Ulli- like this, of this kind; t5t (undecl.) so many (whence 
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tdtieoB «0 ofteitC^ ; t^to- occupfftnff this place; also the adverbs tain 
90 ; torn or (with the enclitic cKS) tone then. 

319 Of pronominal origin are, nam thus or /or, and nnm f»w 
(Greek vw), an old word still used in ^$tiam-num even naWy sttR, 
and in nUdius tertitLs now the third day, two days ago. In com- 
mon use the enclitic c9 is always added, as, nunc now. 

320 Ali is prefixed to many of the relative forms : as, ftiXqoi- an»f, 
some (emphatic), declined like qui- any; K. n. UXqaantom aomey 
a considerable puxntity; lUlqadt (nndeclined) somcy a eonsideraUe 
number, &o. 

321 Ec is prefixed: as, ecqui- &o. whether anyf ecquando whether 
at any time f 

322 Num whethery at ^, nS not, are also prefixed: as, numqoi- 
whether any, slqui- if any, nSqoi- lest any, N. nnmqnte, SlquXs, 
n6quls, <fec. 

323 Of the adverbs formed from SlXqui-, ndqni-, numqni-, iSqui-, 
many take the old initial e, as 3UX-«iibi, W-cond^ &o. 

324 YtSro- (originally cil-t8ro-) — generally an interrogative, which 
of the two f and sometimes a relative, he of the two^ who ; and after 
SI, either, as, 61 tLtSro- if either --^hBB G. iltrliis, P. tLtrl. Hence 
neutdro- K. neuter, iio. (formerly ne-cHtfo) neither,* 

325 Ipso- ipsa- self, very, is declined, N. ipsiis or ips8 ip8& ipsum, 
Ac. ipsum ipsam ipsum, and the rest like iUo-^. 

326 The N. ipstis is found only in old writers, as Terence. . ApsC 
or 'ps8 undedined is sometimes found in old writers instead of 
the proper case of ipso- : as, re-aps8 for re-ips&, eampsS for earn 
ipsam, dso. 

327 Alio- one, another, has G. ^iis, B. &fil, and K. and Ac nent. 
sing. Uiild, and the rest like illo-. Frcnn a crude form fili- are 
derived the old N. m. f . lUXs, n. &lXd, and tiie adverbs Ulbi else- 
where, Ult&r otherwise. 

* The plural of those words which have the suffix t^o must be care- 
fully distinguished from the singular. Thus, 

N. sing, nth' which of the two individuals. 

K. pi. ^tri which of the two classes, parties, nations, armies, &c. 

N. sing, alt^ one of the two indiyiduaU. 

N. pi. altiri one of the two classes, parties, natioDS, armies, &c« 

N. sing, fi^^u^both of the two individuals. 

N. pi. atriqu^ both of the two classes, parties, nations, annies, &c. 

K. sing, neut^ neither of the two individuals. 

N. pi. neutri neither of the two classes, parties, nations, annies, &c 
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328 When &lio- is used in two following sentences, it is translated 

by one , another ; or eome , others : as, lUius 

Udet, &]ius l&criimat one lauffhsy another criee ; UiGs caedit, Uios 
dlmittlt he kills some, and lets others ^o. 

329 When lUio- is used twioe in the same sentence, that sentence is 
commonly translated twice OYsr : as, &litid ftliO tempdr^ one thing 
at one twtey another at another; or by each other : as, ftlii ftliis prO- 
sont they do good to each other* 

330 Alt^ro- (from Ui-) one oftwoy another of two, the second, has G. 
altSritts, D. altSif ; but altSiltts occurs in poetry.* 

331 When altSro- is used in two following sentences, it is trans- 
lated by the one , the other : as, alter xldet, alter l&crttmat 

the one langhsy the other cries* 

332 When altSro- is used twice in the same sentence, it is oom- 
monly translated by eaeh — other : as, altSr alteram uolnfoat each 
wounds the other. 

333 As ftli- and qui- form ftUqui-, so from alt&t>- and tltSro- is 
formed aitSr-tltSro- one of the two, which is declined in both parts ; 
but elision generally takes place if the first part end in a yowel^>r 
m .* as, K. altSriltdr altfir'iitr& alt&r'fitrum <feo., but G. altSritts- 
fttntts. 

334 Ullo- any (a diminutive from tino- one) has G. ullliis, D. nlll 
&c. It is accompanied by a substantive, and is used only in nega- 
tire sentences. Hence nullo- none, declined like uUo-. 

335 Many encUtics are added to tibe pronouns to give emphasis to 
them: viz. 

336 QuXdem : as, SquXdem, for Sg5 quidem I at least, 

337 MSt : as, SgSmSt Imysdf; uosmSt you yoursdves. It is com- 
monly fdlowed by ipsS : as, suismSt ipsi praesldils they ^lemsehes 
with their own troops, 

338 TS, only with the nominative til : as, tfttS thou thysdf, 

339 0^, only with the demonstrativie pronouns. See §§ 286-300. 

340 INJtfi : as, ut-p^ inasnmck <as, as. 

341 PtS, in certain old forms : as, mihiptS, meptS ; and above all 
with the ablatives, meopt^, meapt^ suoptS, snaptS, <Src. 

342 Dem, with the pronoun i- or eo- : as, i-dem the same. I^e 
N. m. drops the s, but leaves the vowel long ; the N. and Ac. 
neut. take no d, and have the vowel short In the Ao. sing, and 

* See note p. 54. 
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G. pL tbe final m becomes n before d, Thus, N. Idem e^-dem 
Idem, Ac. eun-dem ean-dem Idem &c. So also with t5t, t5tl- 
dem (undecl.) preciady as many; and with tanto-, N. m. tantus- 
dem, <kc. of the mme magnitude. 

343 Dam, with quo- or qui-. N. qui-dam quse-dam quid-dam or 
quod-dam, Ac. quen-dam quan-dam quid-dam or quod-dam <&c. 
a certain person or thing. It is used when a person cannot or 
will not state whom or what he means, and often serves to soften 
adjectives which would express too much: as, dlvln& quaedazn 
6l5quenti& a certain godlike doqtiencey a sort of godlike doquencCy 
I had almost said a godlike doquenoe. From quidam is derived 
quondam at som£ former or future tim^^ formerly y hereafter. 

344 Quam, with quo- or qui- : as, N. quisquam quaequam quid- 
quam or quicquam &c. any, in negative sentences. It is com- 
monly used without a substantive. See ullo- above. From quisquam 
are formed the adverbs umquam or unquam (originally cumquam) 
ever; from whence nunquam never^ n6-qulquam in vain, haudqua- 
quam in no way, by no means, neutlquam or rather niitlquam tn 
fio way, by no m^ans, usquam any wherCj nusquam no where, 

345 Piam (probably another form of preceding suffix), with quo- 
or qui- : as, N. quispiam quaepiam quidpiam or quodpiam &c. any 
(emphatic). From qui-piam comes the adverb uspiam any where. 

346 Kam : as, N. quisnam or quinam quaenam quidnam or quod- 
nam <S;;c. who, which ? in interrogations (emphatic) ; and N. titer- 
nam which of the two ? in interrogations (emphatic). 

347 Qu@ (this enclitic is probably a corruption of the relative 
itself) : as, K. quisquS quaequS quidquS or quodquS <Src. every, 
each; whence the adverbs HblquS every where, undlqug /rom every 
side, iitlquS any how, at any rate, usquS every step, every m^mient; 
also N. tLterquS tLtr&quS tltrumqu^ each of two, both. 

348 QuisquS in old writers is used in the same sense as qulcunqu^. 

349 QuisquS is generally placed — 1. after relatives and relative 
conjunctions : as, ut quisquS uSnit as each arrived; 2. after reflec* 
tive pronouns : as, prS sS quisquS each for himsdf; 3. after super- 
latives and ordinal numerals : as, optilmus quisquS aU the best 
men, dSctimus quisquS every tenth man, qu5tus quisqug ? (every 
how manyeth) how few ? 

350 CumquS or cunquS (an old variety of quisquS) : as, N. qul- 
cunquS quaecunquS quodcunquS <&c. whoever, whosoever, whichever, 
whatever: so also N. iitercunquS iitr^unquS iitrumcunquS &c. 
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vhiehever of the two; N. m. qaaatuscunquS ^c. how grecBt soever, 
quandOcunquS whentoever ^. ChmquS may be separated from the 
otli»r word : as, qui m6 ounqa^ uldit toAoeiwr «jpw me, < QuIounqaS 
is rarely used as an indefinite, any whenever. 

351 Yls (fhou vfisheety from u51- wish) : as, N. qaluXs quaeuls quid- 
nls or quoduls &o. any one you pleaee (the best or the worst), a 
mdversal affirmative ; whence quamuls as much aeyoupUaee, no 

matter how , though ever so ; and iLteruls iitr&ulB iitnim- 

uls whichever of the two you please, 

352 Ltibet or Ubet (itpleaseth) : as, K. m. quiltibet <kc. any one you 
please ; and N. m. tLterlilbet drc. whichever of the two you please. 

353 Relative forms are often doubled. Thus, qui- doubled : as, N. 
m. quisquls,* n« quidquld or quioquld whoever, no matter who; 
whence cuIcuImSdl, a genitive, of whatever kind, and qu^k^uO mddo 
in any way whatever. 

355 Quanto- doubled : as, N. m. quantusquantiis &c. how great 
soever, no matter how great. 

356 Qu&li- doubled : as, N. m. quSlisquSlIs &e. whatever-Hike, no 
matter what-like. 

357 Qudt doubled : as, quotquM (undeclined) how many soever, 
no matter how many. 

358 So also there are the doubled adverbs or conjunctions : quam- 
quam however, no matter how, although, and yet ; tLttlt however, 
no matter how ; qu5qu9 whithersoever; undSundfi whencesoever ; 
iibitibi wheresoever ; quiSquft along whatsoever road. 

FossESsrvB Pbokouns. 

359 Meo- mea- mine, my, 

Tuo- tua- thine, thy, your, yours (referring to one person). 

Suo- sua- his, hers, her ; its ; theirs, their. 

Ifost&o- nost&a- ours, our; N. nostSr nostril nostrum &c. 

Vostfiro- uostfira- or uestSro- uestSra- yours, your (referring to 
more than one) ; N. uost^r uostr& nostrum &c. 

Cuio- cuia- whose, 
3G0 These are all declined regularly, except that the m. Y. of meo- 

isml. 
361 Suo- is a reflective pronoun, and can only be used when it re- 
fers to the nominative (see § 280). In other cases his, Tier ot its 
must be translated by the genitive eitbs from 1-, and their by the 
genitive eOrum or e&rum. 

* No special form for tho feminine in use. 
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362 The adjective cuio- is rarely met with, the genitives cuiiis, 
qu5rum, quS.rum, being used in its place. 

363 The possessive pronouns, if not emphatic, are placed after the 
noun they belong to. If they are emphatic, they are placed before it. 

364 From the possessive pronouns are derived : 

Nostrati- or nostrS.t-, N. nostras of our Coventry. 
Vostrati- or uosti^t-, N. uostr&s of your country. 
OuiS.ti- or cuiat-, N. cuias of who^e country. 

365 Formed in the same way are infiimati- heU/nging to the loioesty 
summati- hdonging to the highest. All these are declined like 
Aiplnati- or ArplnS.t- belonging to Arpinum, 
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Table of Pbonohinal Advebbs. 



Ending in 


bt or 1, dat. 


o(=om)acc. 


d«( = e6y)* 
old gen. 


a, abl. fern. 


Meaning 


where 


whiiher 


toJunce 


along what 
road 


ho- 


hic 


ho,t hoc, J hue 


hinc 


hS.c 


isto- 


isti, istic 


isto, istoc,! isttic 


istim, istinc 


ista, ist&c 


illo- 


illl,illic 


mo, illoc,: illuc 


illim, illinc 


ilia, mac 


i- or eo- 


lb! 


e5 


iudS . 


ea 


i- or eo- + dem 


Ibidem 


eodem 


indldem 


eadem 


qui- or quo- 


ilbf 


quo 


undS 


qua 


tltSro- 


iitrSbf 


iitr5 


tltrindS 


iitra 


&lio- 


artib! 


&U5 


SliundS 


^,lia 


&li- 


&llb! 








dltSro- 




altr5§ 


altrind8(?) | 




neutSro- 


neutrtibl 


neutro 






aii-+ qui- or quo- 


ailciib! 


S,lIquO 


&llcundS 


S.llqua 


Si + qui- &c. 


sIctLb! 


slquo 


sIcundS 


slqua 


n6+qui- <fec. 


n5ciibi 


n6qu5 


nScundS 


nSqua 


num+qui- &c. 


numciib! 


numqu5 






qui- doubled 


ilbitib! 


qu5quo 


undeundS 


quaqua 


qui- or quo- + nTR 


tibluis 


quouis 


undSuIs 


quauls 


qui- <fec. + liibet 


tibiltibet 


quoltibet 


undgliibet 


qualilbet 


qui- &c. + quS 


tiblquS 


qu6qu6^ 


undlqufi 




tit6ro-+qu6 


iitr8blqu6 


titroquS 


iLtrinquS 


tLtraquS i 


qui- <fec. + quam 




qu5quam 




quaquam** 


qui- &c. + nam 


tlbtnam 


quonam 




quanam 



• See §790. 

+ Occurring in horsum for ho-uorstun ' hitnerwardo. 
J Less used than the other forms. 
§ Occurring in altro-uorsUs * towards the other side.' 
II Virtually occurring in altrinsScus * from the other side.* 
^ In quogueuorsUs ' in every direction.' 
••In nequdquam and haudquaquam ' in no way, by no means. 
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VERBS. 

367 An active verb denotes action, that is, moyement : as, caed- 
felly cut or strike^ cilr- run* 

368 The person (or thing) from whom the action proceeds is called 
the TwtnincUtve to the verb, 

369 The object to which the action is directed is called the accuser 
tive after the verb, 

370 A verb which admifs a nominative is caXLed personal : as, caed- 
strzke ; whence nir caedlt the man strikes, 

371 A verb which does not admit a nominative is called impersonal : 
as, tdna- thunder ; whence tdn&t it thunders, 

372 A transitive verb is one which admits an object or accusative 
after it : as, caedit puSrum h^ strikes the boy, 

373 An intransitive verb is one which does not admit an accusative : 
as, ctir- run ; whence currlt he runs. 

374 The object of a transitive verb may be the agent himself: as, 
caedo m5 / strike myself, caedis tS you strike yourself, caedit s6 he 
strikes himself, &c. A verb is then said to be used as a reflective, 

375 In Latin a reflective suffix is added to a transitive verb, so as 
to give it the reflective sense : as, uerto I turn, uer.iJr I turn my- 
self ; uertis you turn, uertSrIs yo^ turn yourself ; uertit he turns, 
uertlttlr he turns himself 

376 A reflective verb then denotes an action upon oneself, and in 
Latin is conjugated in the imperfect tenses with a suffix s or r.* 
It will be denoted by an r between brackets : as, uert-(r.) turn 
oneself, 

377 The perfect tenses of a reflective verb are supplied by the verbs 
&- and fu- be, united with the participle in to-. 

378 An intransitive verb is generally in meaning reflective : as, 
ciir- run i. e. put on£self in a certain rapid motion, ambiila- walk 

• This suffix is no doubt the pronoun se * self,' which, as it is not limited 
in number and gender, was probably at first not limited in person. In 
some of the Slavonic languages the same pronoun is actually applied to 
all the persons ; and in the Lithuanian the reflective verb is formed from 
the simple verb through all the persons by the addition of*. The inter- 
change of * and r has been seen already in the nouns ; another example 
presents itself in tier/^r-?*, which is formed from uertis^ precisely as the 
gen. puluer-fs from the c.f. pululs^ and the old pi. gen. nucer-um (see 
§ Bti) from the sing. gen. nwis. So also lapiderum, regerum (Charisius, 
p. 40 F..tsch.), bouirum y^Cato B. R. b'2;. 
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i. e. pui oneadf in a certain moderate motion ; but as the object in 
these cases cannot easily be mistaken, no reflective pronoun or 
suffix is added. 

379 When the source of an action (t. e. the nominative) is not 
known, or it is thought not desirable to mention it, it is common 
to saj that the action proceeds from the object itsel£ A reflective 
so used is called a passive : thus uertltiir, literally, he turns him- 
sdf, is often used for he is tumedJ^ 

380 This passive use of a verb with a reflective suflix is more 
common than the proper reflective use. 

381 The nominative to the passive verb is the same as the accusa- 
tive after the transitive verb, caedimt puSrum Viey strike the boy, 
or caedltur puSr the boy is struck, 

382 Hence passive verbs can be formed only from transitives. 

383 An impersonal passive verb however is formed from intransi- 
tivest : as, from nSce- do damage^ n0c6tiir damage is done; from 
resist- stand in opposition^ offer resistance^ rSsistittttr resistance is 
offered. When the intransitive verb can be thus expressed by an 
English verb and substantive, the passive impersonal may be trans- 
lated by what is also strictly impersonal, the person who does the 
damage, or offers the resistance, &o. not being mentioned. At 
times this is impracticable, and it is necessary to use the word 
they or people with the active, as from i- go, IttLr they go, 

384 Transitive verbs also may form a passive impersonal : as, from 
die- My, dlc^ttLrt they say; but in this case the words of the sen- 
tence that follow dlcltiir may perhaps be considered as a nomina- 
tive to it. See Syntax, § 1240. 

* Many European languages will afford examples of this strange use 
of the leflective ; as tho German : Das versteht tieh tfon seibatj * that is 
understood of itself;* the French: Le corps se trouva, *the body was 
found ;* the Italian : Si loda Puomo modesto, ' the modest man is praised ;* 
the Spanish : Las ctguas se secaron, * the waters were dried up.' There 
is sometning like this in our own language : the ehair got broken in the 
scuffle. Nay, children may often be heard to use such a phrase as tJie 
ehair broke itself. 

f Where the action of an intransitive verb is to be expressed without 
mentioning the nominative, the artifice of supposing the action to proceed 
from the object is of course impracticable, because an intransitive verb 
has no object Here a second artifice is adopted, and the action is sup- 
posed to proceed from itself ; thus, nocetur^ literally translated, is * damage 
does itself.* 

X In Italian, si dice ; in Spanish, se diase. In German it is expressed 
by man sagt, * man says;' from which the French have literally translated 
their on dii, originally horn dit. 
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385 A static yerb deootee a stQite : as> fio- 5e^ dormi- deep^ ii(oe- lie^ 
nlgUa- he awahe^ mStu- /(sar. 

386 Static verbs genezaUj end in e, by whiob tbey are 8(»&etime8 
distinguiBhed from active verbs of nearly the same fonn and 



i&o-ori&ci- ihroWy 


i&ce- 


lie. 


pend- hang or suspend^ 


pende- 


hang or he suspended. 


flid- (sidSre) alight or eink^ 


sSde- 


dt or he seated. 


cj^ orc&itt- «a^y 


b&be- 


hold or haw* 


possld- ef^ier upon postestion^ 


poBflXde- pomees. 


feru- 5oi?, 


ferue- 


he hoUing hot 


[cand- set onfire\ 


oande- 


blaze, A cfile- he hot. 


tend- «f^cA, strain^ 


tSne- 


hold tight. 


alba- tr^i^ 


albe- 


he white. 



387 A static imperfect is nearly equivalent to the perfect of an 
active : as, possSdit he has taken possession, and possldet he pos- 
sesses or is in possession; poss6dSrat he had taken possessiony. and 
possidebat he possessed or iffas in possession; possedSiit he wiU 
have taken possession, and poBsldeblt he wiU possess or he in pos- 
session. 

388 Hence many static verbs in e have no perfect ; and even in 
those which appear to have one, the perfect by its meaning seems 
to belong to an active verb. Thus frige- he cold is said to have 
a perfect friz-. The compound rSfrixit does exist, but not with 
a static meaning : thus ulnum r3frizit the wine got or has got 
cold again. The form of the perfect itself implies a present rd- 
ftlg-, not rSfrlge-. 

389 Hence two perfects from active verbs are translated as static 
imperfects : as, gno- or gno-so- esamirie, whence perf. gnouit he 
has examined or he knows, gnou&at he had examined or he knew ; 
Gonsue- or consueso- acquire a habit or accustom onesdf, whence 
perf. consuSuit he has acquired the habit or is accustomed, eonsu6- 
uSrat he had acquired the habit or was accustomed, 

390 Two verbs have only the perfect in use, and these translated 
by English imperfects of static meaning, viz. od-*, mSmIn-, whence 
odit he hates, odSrat he hated, oddrit he wUl hate; mSmlnit he 

* These imply an imperfect crude form Hd- or Mi- * take an aversion 
to,* whence Mio- sb. n. * hatred ;' and m^n- *mind^ or ^ notice,' whence the 
sb. £ men-ti- or ment- * mind.' 

o 
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remembers^ mSmlnSrat he remembered^ mSmln&lt he.wvU remem" 
her, 

391 Static verbs are for the most part intransitive ; but some are 
transitive, as those which denote possession, h&be- Ao^, tSne- hdd 
tight ^ keep, posslde- possess, sci- know; and verbs of feeling, as, 
&ma- love, ttme- fear* 

Ibbeoulabities of Fobm and Meaninq. 

392 A static intransitive has sometimes a reflective or passive per- 
fect. Such a verb is commonly called a I^etUer-Passive : as. 



Lot. 


English, 


Pres, 3pers, 


Per/, 3 pers. masc. 


aude- 


dare. 


audet 


ausiis est. 


gaude- 


refotce. 


gaudet 


^ulstLs est. 


fld- 


trust. 


fidit 


f Isiis est. 


s81e- 


be wont. 


s61et 


B^XttLs est. 



pXge- 




retuctance. 


pXget 


taede- 




weariness. 


taedet 


liibe- 




pleasure. 


Itlbet 


pl&ce- 




approbation 


, pl&cet 


Uce- 




permission, 


licet 



393 To the same class belong several impersonal verbs of feeling, 
&c. : viz. 

mIsSre- denoting ^tVy, mIsSret mIsSrItum or misertum est. 

ptLde- „ shame, piidet ptlduit or ptLdltum est. 

piguit or pigltum est. 

taeduit or per-taesum est. 

ItLbuit or Itibltum est. 

pl&cuit or pl&cltum est. 

Ucuit or Ucltum est. 

394 Some transitive verbs are used without a reflective pronoun or 
suffix, yet with a reflective or intransitive meaning : as, fortun& 
jieMmt fortune had turned i. e. had turned hersdf In these cases 
the pronouns mS, t6, s6 &c. are said to be understood. 

395 This use of a transitive form with a reflective or intransitive 
meaning is more common in the perfect tenses : as, rSuertlttlr he 
returns, rSuert6b9.tiir he was returning, rSuertStiir he wiJH retv/m; 
but rSuertit he has returned, rguertSrat he had returned, rSuertSrlt 
he will have returned. So dSuertltiir he twms out of the road into 
an inn, but dSuertit (perf.) he has done so ; planglttir he beats him- 
self, but planxit he has beaten himsdf 

396 Some of the principal verbs which are thus used with both 
a transitive, and reflective or intransitive meaning, are the fol- 
lowing: 
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Lai. Trans* 


Intrans. 


Lot, Trans. 


Intrans. 


in5u&- movey 


move. 


plang* heat. 


heat oneself. 


auge- increase, 


increase. 


inclpi* hegin. 


hegin. 


]axa- looseriy 


get loose. 


incllna- dant. 


slant. 


l&ua- wuhf 


wash. 


abstlne- keep away. 


abstain. 


mui&' change. 


change. 


rSmllr let go again. 


fdax. 


Bta* set up, 


stand. 


suppSdlta- keep filling up. 


abound. 


ra- ptU in violent rush* 


]pT2dQlpitSk-throw headlong^ 


, rush head- 


motion. 






long^ 



397 In some verbs the transitiye meaning, though originally be- 
longing to the word, has become nearly or quite obsolete, as in 
prdpSra- hasU^n, trans, or intrans., prSpinqua- make near or ap- 
proach, 

398 The reflective jform seems to have been originallj given to some 
verbs to denote reciprocal action : as, 



amplect-lmiir 

conuicia-miir 

fabiilA-miir 

15qu-imur 

lucta-miir 

OBC&Ia-miir 



we embrace each other, 
we abuse each other, 
we talk together, 
we talk together, 
we wrestle together, 
we kiss each other. 



partl-mur toe share together, 
T^ToeUa-mHrwe ^ht each other. 
rixa-miir tee snarl at each other, 
solarmiir we comfort each other, 
sorti-mur we east lots together. 
sauia-miir toe kiss each other. 



399 Many reflective verbs are translated by an English intransitive : 
as, priJflc-iso- (r.) set out, laeta- (r.) refoice, which have still a re- 
flective sense. These are called Intransitive Depon^erUs. 

400 Many reflective verbs have so far thrown off the reflective 
meaning, that they are translated by an English transitive and 
take a new accusative : as, mlra- (r.) admire, uSre- (r.) fear, am- 
plect- (r.) embrace, indu- (r.) clothe onesdf, put on, s6qu- {T.)foUow, 
][mlta- (r.) make cnseif like, imitate. These are called Transitive 
Deponents. 

401 Some intransitive- verbs, by a slight change of meaning, are 
used transitively : as, from horre- hrisde or shudder, horret tSnS- 
brfts he dreads the dark; mSne- wait, m&net aduentum eiiis he awaits 
his arrival; die- smeU, diet unguent& he smeUs of perfumes. This 

* It is m this way that /«-• only a shortened form of fad-, first sig- 
nified * make myself,' and then * become' or * am made.' It is indeed pro- 
bable that the c mfdcio was not always pronounced. This would account 
for its disappearance in the Italian infinitive /ar« and French /atr«; and 
would also account for the fact that/S is commonly long before a Towel, 
as/l-o ' I am made,' for fni-o. 



is pftiticularlj the case with Bome fieoter pronouns : as, firom 
l&fo9ni- MbotMTy id l&bGrat he is leAowiruf ed this, (See § 909») 

402 Intransitiye verbs may have an aconsative of a noun which has 
the same meaning : as, ultam iCLeundam uloXt he is living a 4»- 
lightfuL life. This is called tiie CopusOe Aoetuative (§ 694). 

403 Intransitive verbs when compounded sometimes become transi- 
tive: as, u&d-* ffOf 8u&d- ^ auty escape; whence ^ufid^ pM- 
clilQ or ex pM^UO to make on^s way out of danger^ or €u9.d^rS 
pSrIctilum to escape danger; — uSni- corne^ conilSni- come toge- 
ther^ meet; whence conuSnIre ftUquem io meet one^ to go qnd see 
a person ;'—gMr or gr&di- (r.) march^ 6gr8d- or SgrSdi- (r.) 
march out^ leave; whence ^grSdi urb^ or ex urbS to march out of 
the dtyy or Sgr^i urbem to leave the city, 

404 Some transitive verbs when compounded take a new transitive 
sense, nearly allied to the original meaning, and thus have a double 
construction : as, da- put^ circumda- piU rownd or surrourid; 
whence circumdSrS mtlrum urbl to throw a waU round the city, or 
drcumd&re urbem murd to surround the city with a wall; — 
sSr- sow or plant, insSr- plant in, graft; whence ineSrSrS pirum 
omO (dat.) to graft a pear on a wild ash, or insSrSre omum pIrS 
(abl.) to engraft a wild ash with a pear; — du- put, indu- put 
on, doihe; induSrS uestem &llcul to put a dress on one, or induSre 
&IXquem uestS to clothe one with a dress, 

405 The verb then has two forms or voices : the simple voice (com- 
monly caUed the active), which does not take the reflective suf- 
fix; the reflective voice (commonly called the^amt;^), which does 
take it. 

Pbesoival SvmxEB vo Tbbbs. 

406 In English the pronouns I, you or thou, he, she, it, &C. are 
prefixed to a verb. In Latin, as in Greek, little syllables with the 
same meaning are attached to the end of a verb so as to form one 
word with it. 

407 The Greek verb in its oldest shap6 formed from the pronouns 
me- me, su- or tu- thou, and to- thiSf the three suffixes nif^ s^, t%, 
or, with a short vowel prefixed, &mX, Hsi, &i.f Now the Latin lan- 
guage has its personal suffixes not unlike these : viz. dTn, i$, U, 

* See §451.1. 

t Compare the old verb *tfu {w-fu), vtr*^ cvti, with ihe old reflec- 
tive verb Twirr-o/ii-oi, TvirT-€<r-oi, Twrr-rr-ai. 



408 The suffix ifm, belon^^ng to the first person, is but little altered 
in sum (»te-um) /am, or in inqa-ftm* l9ay, 

409 More commonly the suffix om undeigoes one of two changes. 
Either the m is lost, as, scribe / vfrUe, for scilb'omt ; or, if a 
Yowel precede, the o sometimes disappears, leaving the m, as, 
Sdlbeba'm I was writing, 

410 The final o of the first person is always long in Yirgilt, but 
common in later poets. 

411 The suffixes of the second person, {•§, and of the third person, 
1^, also lose their vowel, if the verb itself end in one. Thus, 
scrlb-Xs you writey and scrlb-Xt he writes ; but scilbebft's you were 
writirtffy Sr&'s you plough, scrlbsba't he was wriiinff, &ra't he 
ploughs. So also the i is lost in fers you brings fert he brings; $s 
(for Ss-Is) you are, est he is; and uolt he wishes. 

412 When the suffix U thus loses its vowel by contraction, as, 
ftra-lt, &rat he ploughs, it might be expected that the syllable 
would be long ; but it is in fiict nearly always short. Still in the 
reflective the right quantity is preserved, scilbebS,t-iLr, ftrS^tiir; 
and the old poets, including even Virgil, have examples of a long 
quantity in such words as vers&t, auge&t, acdtdet. 

413 The form of the second person suffix in the perfect is t% for tu : 
as, scripsis-tl you have written. • 

414 The suffixes of plurality for the nouns were s and um. (See 
§ 52.) Those employed for the verbs are nearly the same. 

416 From &mii and s is formed the double suffix dmik * we' for the 
old Greek verb. The old Latin prefers Hmus, as in udl-tbnils we 
Vfish, sibnlis (=^tLmiLs) we are, quaes-tLmtLs we ask. Commonly 
^'&sia written, as scHb-XmtLs we tDrite.\\ 

* The English language still retains a trace of the first person sufiix 
in the verb am, 

f See the adyerbs of motion towards, where om final is similarly 
reduced to o. 

t Spondeo and nescio appear to have a short o in Virgil, but in reality 
are to be considered as words of two syllables, spondo or spondyo and 
nucyo. Scio in Italian has become so. 

§ The English language still retains its suffix of the second person 
est, and of the third person eth or «, as ia tendesi and sendeth or sends. 

il See the same interchange of fyi us and tmus in the superlatives 
($ 242), and in the ordinal numerals (§ 252). Nay the Emperor Au- 
gustus wrote simtu (L e. simUs) for sumus in the indicatiye. 
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416 ^Clte 4^18 lost after a 5ioitd.t afi, BonMb&*in&i vfe were wttHifigj 
ttrft-mils we ftUmgh, 

417 From tu, or ti and e is f<»iiied the doable suffix tU ' you' (pi.) \ 
ot, with a short vowel prefixed^ UU : as, scilb-XtXs you (pi.) wHte^ 

418 The prefixed » is lost aH^r a vowel : as, scilbsb&-tis yon (pL) 
were writing^ &r&-tls you (pi.) pUmgh. So also in es-tXs ytm a/te^ 
fer-tls yo^ hring^ and uol-tXs yot« ici«A. 

419 The syllable attached to the verb to form the third person 
plural is wnl : as, sorlb-unt they write, 

420 The u is always lost if the verb end in a or «, and sometimes 
if it end in u Thus^ scrlb^ba-nt they were writing^ scrlbe-nt they 
will write^ scripsSri-nt they wiU have written ; but audi-unt they 
hear, 

421 In the imperative mood the su^Gixes of the second person sin- 
gular and plural change the is into ^, and Uis into U^: as, scnb-8 
and scrlb-ItS wnte, scrlbito-t8^« ehdtl torite,* 

422 TThe final ^is lost after a vowel : as, &r& ;pUyagh; also in fSr 
hn/ng^ V^ make^ die say^ dflc tead, Ss he, 

9 

Moods, ^c. 

423 The indioettive mood is used tor Idie main verb of a sentence, 
whether it be affirmative, negative, <» iiiterfogaiive. It is also 
used in some secondary sentences. 

The indicative mood has no special fiuffix. 

424 The imperative mood commaruls. Its suffix in the future tense 
is the syllable to or iifd .- as, scrlb-itO thou shalt write. 

426 The two tenses of the imperative are commonly imited as one. 

427 The evhjunctive mood, as its name impUes, is used in second- 
ary sentences subjoined to the main verb. 

428 In some sentences it is not uncommon to omit the main verb, 
and then the subjunctive mood eeeme to eigiaiy power^ permisnimy 
duty, withy purpose^ result^ allegation^ hypothesie; whereas in &ct 
these notions rather belong to the verb which is not expressed. 
Thus the phrase. Quid i&cA&m t is translated by Whca should I 
do f or What am I to do f But the full phrase is Quid uis fSrciaxAi ? 
What do you wish me to do? 

♦ So in the Greek, even the indicative has ri/irreTe for rv^r^is. 
Compare also the double foni.8 irisiis and trittHiy mcigU and ma^^, and 
above all the second p^sonl^ of f«flective verbs: uideiisy uideri; vkde^ 
harUy uidebariy &o. 



429 The fiuffiz of thd sabjimctiTe mood cannot be easily s^aittted 
from thofie of the subjunctive tenses. 

430 The infindtitfe mood is also used in eecondarj sentences Sub- 
joined to the main verb. It differs from the subjunctive in tint it 
does not admit the personal suffixes to be added to it* 

431 The suffix of the infinitilv)^ mood iaMo/tib^: as, es-fiS €0 be, 
«ranb-^r8 to mite, 

432 ^he in^tive mood may tJtX) be oonsidCTed as a neater sub- 
stantive undeclined, but differing from other substantives vtk that 
it has the construction of a verb with a noun followii^. 

433 The tupvnes are the aiccusative and ablative cases of a masculine 
substantive formed from a verb with the suffix Uu or tu, Tt» ac- 
cusative supine has occasionally the construction of a verb with 
^he noun following. 

434 The accusative supine is in many grammars called the vsphke 
active ; and the ablative flupine, the suj^e passive. 

435 The gerund is a neuter substantive formed from a verb with 
the suffix efido or undo; of which the first vowel is lost after a 
and e. In the old writers it has the construction of a verb with 
the noun following. 

436 A participle is an adjective in form, but differs from adjectives, 
first, because an adjective speaks of a quality generally, while a 
participle speaks of an act or state at a particular time ; secondly, 
because a participle has the coostruction of a verb with the noun 
following. 

On Tenses in genebal. 

437 Tense is another word for time. There are three tenses : pcuty 
present, tJidfutute, 

438^ The past and future are boundless ; the present is but a point 

of time. 
439 As an act may be either past, present, or future, with respect 

to the present momeiit, fio yesUrdaey had its past, present, and 

future; and to-mMrow again wHl have its past, present^ and 

futxure. 

Thus, first in reference to the present moment, we have : !Past, 

he has written to A; 5?res. he is writing to B; Fut. he isgovnffto 

write to €f. 

Secondly, in reference to yesterday or any other mdntilit now 
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gone by : Past, he had written to B; Pres. he vxu toriting to E; 
Fat. he woi going to write to F, 

Q^hirdlj, in reference to tomorrow or any moment not yet 
arrived : Past, he will have written to G; Pres. he wiU he writing 
to H; Fat. he wiU be going to write to /• 

440 Or the same ideas may be arranged as follows : 

Action finished, or perfect: at a past time, he had written to 
D; at the present moment, he hoe written to A; at a future time, 
he will have written to O, 

Action going on, or imperfect : at a past time, he was writing 
to E; at the present moment, he is writing to B; at a future time, 
he wiU he writing to H, 

Action intended : at a past time, he was going to write to F ; 
at the present moment, he is going to write to 0; at a future time, 
he wiU he going to write to I, 

441 Or lastly, the same ideas may be represented by the lines in 
the following diagram : 



PAST TIMS. 



FUTURE TIME. 
t 



a 



f- 
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m^ 



^* 



g p t 

A point in the vertical line pp denotes present time ; a point 
in gg denotes yesterday or some past time ; a point in tt, tomor- 
row or some future time. 

The several horizontal lines a, h, c, &c. denote the time occu- 
pied in writing to A, B, C, <kc. respectively. Thus, 

a is wholly to the left of pp, and signifies he has tm^^en^-pre- 
sent perfect. 



h paHly On the lo% portlx ob the tight : he i$ wn^i^^— preemt 
imperfect. 

c wholly to tiw right t he ia^ng to write — ^present hitention. 

d wholly to the left oi yy: he had written at time y-^-paat |Mr- 
fect. 

e partly on the left^ partly on the right : he was writing at time 
y — ^past imperfect. 

/ wholly to the right : iA time y he was going to «m^^-past 
intention. 

g wholly to the kft ottt: he wiU have written at time ^«*fdtiire 
perfect. 

h partly on the left, partly on the right : he wiU he writing at 
time t — ^futiSure imperfect. 

i wholly to the right : at time t he wHl he going to write — ^future 
intention. 

442 The word ' perfect' in all these phrases means rdativdy past : 
thus the present perfect is past^ the past perfect was past> the 
fiiture perfect wiU he past 

443 Again, the perfect tenses are used for events recentty past, the 
consequences still remaining. I have passed a good nighty and fed 
refreshed; he had had his hreahfasty and was putting on his hoots; 
you will then have finished your letter^ and will he ready to walk with 
me. But we cannot say, William the Conqueror has died in Nor- 
manda/. 

444 So also the tenses of intention apply to a time soon to aniye* 

445 The aorist, he wrote^ is not thus limited ; it may be implied to 
any past time ; as, Cicero wrote a history of his constdMp* It does 
not, like the past tenses which we have been considering, stand in 
any relation to any other point of time. The consequences of the 
act are not alluded to, as in the perfects ; nor the duration of the 
act spoken of, as in the imp^ects. On the contraay, the aorist 
treats the act as a mere point of past time. 

446 In the diagram the aorist may be represented by the point h, 

447 1^ simple future, he wiR write, cortesponds in gen^^ oha- / 
lacter to the aorist of past time. It is equally independent of 
other points of future time, aa<!l gpa a Vi of ihf no t as i ae»a atftiy . 

448 In the diagram the future may be represented by the point /• 

449 tf the simple present were strictly limited to the mere point of 
time which belongs to it, it would seldom be used ; but this, like 
some of the other tenses, is employed. to denote a state of things, 
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ctutoms, general truths, &o., the duration of whioli in &ct is not 
limited to a mere moment.* 

450 The true present may be represented in the diagram by the 
point m mpp. 

Tbnsbs or THE Latin Ybsb. 

451 The Latin indicative has six leading tenses: — three perfect 
tenses^ and three which, for convenience, but somewhat inaccu- 
ratelyt, are called imperfects ; viz. the present, the past-imperfect, 
the future ; the present-perfect, the past-perfect, the future-per- 
fect. 

451.1 The c.F. of a verb is often strengthened for the imperfect 
tenses : (a.) by lengthening the vowel : thus, die- my, diic- lead, 
fid- trust, become in the imperfect tenses die-, due-, fid-. Q>,) by 
doubling the final consonant : thus, mit- let go, cibv nm, u8r- 
9we^, become mitt-, curr-, uerr-. (c.) by substituting two conso- 
nants for the final consonant: thus, rtLp- hurst, scid- tear, tSn- 
stretch, become rump-, scind-, tend-. 

452 The present has no tense suffix : as, scrlb- vmte, scrlblt he 
forUes. 

453 When an affirmation is made with emphasis, also in nega- 
tive and interrogative phrases, the verb do is conmionly used in 
the translation : as, he does write; he does 7u>t write; does he 
write? 

454 The present-imperfect has the same form in Latin : as, scnbit 
he is writing» 

* An example of the true present, as applied to acts, occurs In Ivan- 
hoe (c. zxix.), where the agitated Rebecca, standing at the lattice, re- 
ports to the sick knight the proceedings of the siege. ^ He blenches not, 
lie blenches not !" said Rebecca. ^ I see him now ; he leads a body of 
men close under the outer barrier of the barbican. They pull down the 
piles and palisades ; they hew down the barriers with axes. His high 
black plume floats abroad over the throng, like a raven over the field of 
the slain. They have made a breach in the barriers ! they rush in I they 
are thrust back ! Front-de-B<suf heads the defenders ; I see his gigantic 
form above the press. They throng again to the breach, and the pass is 
disputed hand to hand and man to man. Grod of Jacob I it is the meet- 
ing of two fierce tides — the conflict of two oceans moved by adverse 
winds.'' Such a use of the true present can only be looked for in dra* 
matic writing. The historie present, as it is called, is an imitation of this 
dramatic excitement* 

t Inaccurately, see § 469* 
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455 The present is sometimes employed in past narrative, both in 
English and Latin, as if the scene described were passing before 
one's eyes. This is called the historic present : as, he then plunges 
into the river y smms across^ and seeks the tent of the king, 

456 The present is also osed in Latin when a state has continued 
for some time and still exists : as, iam tris mensis &best he has 
been absent now three months, 

457 The present in Latin sometimes denotes not even the begin- 
ning of an act, but only the purpose, when the mind alone is em- 
ployed upon it, or the matter at best is only in preparation : as, 
uxorem ducU he is goin,g to he married. 

458 On the other hand, the present is at times used in Latin after 
certain conjunctions when past time is in fact meant : as, 

A. Quid pater, uiuitne? B. Yinom, qttom inde abimtUy* 

liquimus (Plaut, Oapt. ii. 2. 32). 
A, Well and your £sither, is he living ? B. We left him alive, 

when we oam^ away. 
Diim studeo obsequi tibi, paene inltisi uitam fOiae {Ter. And. 

V. 1. 3). 
While I have endeavouredf to oblige you, I have almost trifled 
away my daughter's life. 
So also with postquam, iibi, and iit, when they signify the mom^ent 
that. 

459 The past-imperfect has the suffix ibd : as, 8cnb6b&- was writ- 
ingy scribsbat he toas toriting. 

460 But the e of ebd is lost after the vowels a and e : as, &ril.'bat he 
was pUyughing, d5c6'bat he was teaching. While after the vowels 
i and u the e is commonly left : as, uSni-Sbat he was coming, &cu- 
Sbat he was sharpening. 

461 The verb i- go loses the e : as, I'bat he was going. The old 
writers and the poets often use this contracted form with other 
verbs in i : as, molll'bat he was softening. 

462 Sometimes this tense is expressed in English by the simple 
past tense, h£ wrote. Thus, in answer to the question. What used 
to he his duties in the counting-house ? the reply might be. He 
wrote the foreign letters. This would be expressed in the Latin 
by the tense in eb&y because a continued state of things is meant, 

* In editions generally ahiimus^ which is against the metre (j&b^mus, 
see § 2fi). Some Mas. at any rate have abimui ; and see § 1455 e. 
t Or, * In my endeavours.* 
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8crlb-€bat he used to write, he alwaye wrote. The Latiu aorifit would 
speak only of one act : He wrote the foreign letters on a particular 
ocoatumy acripsit. 

463 The use of the English simple past tense for a continued state 
of things is very common with verba of static meaning (see § 385) : 

* as, A« sat (off the time) an a rock; he loved /ranjl^ oncl open catt' 
duct. 

464 The past-imperfect is also used in Latin when a state had con- 
tinued for some time^ and still existed at the moment spoken of : 
as, iam tris mensis ftbSrat he had been absent then three months. 

465 The past-imperfect sometimes denotes only a past purpose, or 
• that a matter was in preparation : as, uxOrem ducSbat he was 

going to be married, 

466 The ample future appears to have had for its suffix the syllable 
dby which however loses its vowel after verbs in a or tf, and its 
consonant^ after verbs ending in a consonant, «, or u. Thus 
from verbs in a and e we have, &r&l>- wHl plough, &ra'b-lt he 
wiU plough ; dSce'b- will teach, dScSVXt he wiU teach.f 

467 Those verbs which retain only the vowel prefer a for the first 
person singular, and e for the rest : u, sorlb-a'm I shaU write, 
8cnb-6's you win write, scrlb-e't he wiU write, Aa 

468 The verbs in i, according to the preceding rules, form the 
future with a or e as, audi-a'm / shaU hear, audi-S's you will 
hear, &o. But the verb i- go prefers the future in 5 .* as, I'b-It 
he wiU go. In the old writers many other verbs in i have a fixture 
of the same shape : as, sd'b-Xt he wiU know. .,\^ 

469 The Latin future from an active verb is ne^ an miperfect future ; 
thus scrlbet signifies he wiU write, not Ae wUl be writing. 

(TV 

* The loss of a 5 has been seen already in the datives of nouns. 

f The suffixes ebd and db seem from their form to be related to one 
another. Perhaps they are both connected with the verb h&be- ' have,* 
which is so common an auxiliary in all languages. Thus ibd would be 
a past tense, having that past time denoted by the a, as is th^ case in (ird 
'was,' from ^»- ' be ;' and the meaning of ebd would be, ' had the matter 
in hand,' which accords accurately with the notion of the pastVimperfect. 
On t^e other hand, db would be the simple verb, and woul^ signify, 
*hav0 the doing of any thing.' This would precisely agree With the 
formation of the futures in French, Spanish, and Italian, which consist 
of the present of the verb signifying ' have,' added to the infinitiVe, with 
little or no change. Thus, in French, aimer-au aimer-ast aimer-a, pi. 
mmer-o^/, and^ntr-at, &c. It is also confirmed by the use of a \iinilar 
phrase m Latin : Scribendum est miki ' I have the writing ;' wmch is 
often use^ as a future, and in eat mihi has an exact equivalent for habeo. 
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470 The perfect tenses are formed by the addition of oertain suf- 
fixes to a crude form of the perfect. 

471 A crude form of the ^perfect is formed from the simple verb in 
three different ways : 

a. By reduplicationy that is, by prefixing to the verb a syllable 
more or less like the verb itself : as, morde- bite, mSmord- or m€- 
mord- bit; tend- stretch, tStend- stretched,''^ 

b. By a long vowd: as, f&c- or f&ci- make, fte- made; uSn- or 
uSni- come, u6n- cam^.f 

c. By 8 suffixed : as, scrlb- write, scrips- torote ; die- say, dix- 
said. 

d. But many verbs, including nearly all those which end in a 
vowel, abstain from all these three changes. 

472 All the perfect tenses of the three moods, indicative, stxbjuno- 
tive and infinitive, were formed by adding the tenses of the verb 
Ss- be. This is clearly seen in all but the present-perfectt of the 
indicative, and partly even here ; as, 

* The English language appears to have an example of this formation 
in what we may perhaps call one of its oldest verbs, do, perf. did, the 
original meaning of which verb was 'put/ whence </'on ' put on,* d*off 
' put off,* d'out * put out.* The German compounds of thu*n would 
confirm this view of the meaning. Thus our English verb corresponds 
to a Latin verb of kindred form and meaning, viz. ela- * put' (for such is 
its meaning), perf dSd-. The Gothic abounds in perfects of reduplica- 
tion : as, hait * call,* perf. fiaihait * called ;* gkaid ' separate/ perf. skat- 
skaid * aepsxaXed.* 

t This formation also has its parallel in the English come, perf. came. 
It is not improbable that the long-vowel perfects originated in reduplica- 
tion : as, uSni- ' come,* perf. uiuin" contracted into usiv- ' came ;* Ag" 
' drive,* aag- contracted into eg- ' drove.' The last contraction is pre- 
cisely the same as occurs in the subj. pres. of the verb atnct- ' love,' c.f. 
amaa- ame-, 3d pers. amaat, amet. Compare also the so-called temporal 
augment of Greek verbs. 

, X In some parts of the present- perfect irregularities conceal the con- 
nection of the terminations with the present tense of ^«- ' be.' Yet the 
singular scrips-iati 'thou hast written* corresponds with great precision 
to the plural gerips-isi^ • you have written.' Again, in the third person 
singular there is something peculiar in the occasional length of the suffix 
it, as uendidlt Plant. Capt. prol. 9, perrupit Hot, Od. i. 3. 36, deapexit 
Caiul. 64. 20 ; and especially in the compounds of •'- ' go,' which have 
this syllable always long, as praeteriit Ov, A. A. in. 63 &64 ; redilt Ov, 
Her. VI. 31 and xiii. 29; subiit Hor, Sat. i. 9. 21, Ov, Met. i. 114. This 
peculiarity is accounted for, if scrip^t had an older form scrips-ist corre- 
sponding to est ' he is.* The loss of the s in this position would resemble 
that which occurs in the French tenee fusse, fusses, /Hi {old French ^«^). 
Indeed the s ia silent in the French est. Lastly, scripsi must be regarded 
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Indic. — Presents Present- Perfect. 

estXs you are, scrips-istXs you have written. 

(&unt* or) sunt they are^ scrips-8runtt they have written^ &c. 

Past, Past-Perfect. 

Sram / loasy scrips-Sram / had written. 

S^ifi thou wastf scrips-Sr3j3 thou hadst written^ &c. 

Future* Future-Perfect. 

Sro / shall hey scrips-Sro 1 shaU have written. 

^ris thou wHt be, scrips-Srls thou wiU have written^ &c. 

S CJBJUNC. — Present. 
($sim or) sim /am, scrips-8rim I have written, 

(^818 or) sis thou arty SGrips-SiIs thou hast written, ha. 

Past. 
essem I wasy sorips-issem I had written. 

essSs thou werty scrips-issSs thou hadst written, &c. 

Infinitive. 
essS to hey 8crips-iss6 to have written, 

472. 1 Many Latin verbs, particularly those which end in a, €, iy or a 
liquid, have a wt in the perfect immediately before the suffix 
borrowed from gs- he : as, 

as a corruption of scripstm, and that of scrips-ism^ where ism would re- 
present the old Latin esum * I am.' The loss of the s in this position is 
what has occurred in the Greek ufii ' I am' for eir/ii, and in our own am. 
Nay, the Gothic form is im. Kseripsim then be admitted as a theoretical 
form, the plural scripsimus is also explained. 

* See §722. 4, note. 

i* Though scripserunt is the ordinary pronunciation, the short penult 
is not rare in the poets. 

X This u (pronounced as our w) was no doubt an original part of the 
verb &- ' be,' in the form u^s-. Thus, the Gothic had vis-an ' to be,* the 
Icelandic ver-a ' to be.* So the German wes-en ' existence' is but an 
infinitive mood ; and from a form wes is deduced our own past tense was^ 
precisely as the Germans form er las ' he read' from les-en ' to read.' 
"We have said that the original meaning of esse was ' to eat.' So the form 
ues also means to eat in the Latin uesoor * I feed myself,* whence the sub. 
n. uisc-es- ' flesh.' In the old Latin writers uiscera did not mean ' en- 
trails.' We have said nothing of the origin of the suffix s as seen in 
scrips- &c. If this be a genitival suffix signifying * from,' the formation 
of all the perfect tenses is simple enough ; as, scripsi ' I am from writing. 
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&ra- ploughy &r9r uistis you have ploughed* 

ddc-e- teach^ dSo-uistls you have iaugkt. 

audi- hear^ audl-uistls you have heard* 

sSr- jnUf sSr-uistXs you have put, 

cdl- tiUy cdl-uistis you have tiUed, 

gSn- produce, gSn-uistXs you have proditced, 

gSm- groan, gSm-uistIs you have groaned, 

473 The present-perfect tense of the Latin is also used for an aorist : 
as, scripsit he has written or he wrote. 

474 Thus the English language confounds the aorist and past-im- 
perfect; while the Latin confounds the aorist and the present- 
perfect. See § 462. 

475 For the formation of the past-perfect* and future-perfect, see 
§472. 

476 The future-perfect of the indicative bears a very close resem- 
blance to the present-perfect of the subjunctive. Hence much 
confusion arose, so that even the first person of the indicative 
tense in Sro is occasionally found where a subjunctive in ^m was 
to have been expected. But the greatest confusion is in the quan- 
tity of the syllables. As the future-perfect is formed from Sro, 
Srls, &c., we ought to have had in the indicative scripsSrIs, sorip- 
sSrlmtLs, scripsSrltXs ; and on the other hand, as the present-per- 
fect subjimctive is formed from sim, sis, &c. we ought to have 
had in the subjunctive scrips^ns, scripsSrlmtls, scripsSntis ; but 
the two tenses are commonly confounded in respect of quantity. 

477 The perfect tenses of some intransitive verbs are expressed in 

I have written' ; scripseram ' I was from writing, I had written' ; scrip- 
sero ' I shall be from writing, I shall have written.* The use of a pre- 
position in forming tenses is seen in our periphrastic futures * I am to 
write,' ' I am going to write' ; and also in our periphrastic present ' I am 
a- writing,' where a represents the old preposition an, now written in, ' I 
am a- writing' is the old form of the language, now corrupted to ' I am 
writing.' Compare also the French je viens d'^Scrire, literally ' I come 
from writing,' i. e. * I have just written.' 

* The formation of the past-perfect scripsiram agrees with that of 
the Greek frervtpea, which had once a tr, €TCTv^6(ra-, as may be seen 
from the third pers. pi. €T€Tv<f>e(ra-p. Thus, the Greek suffix of this tense 
is eaa corrupted into eo, and the Latin is ^ra, itself a corruption from 
Ssa. Consequently the two tenses have the same suffix, viz. the past 
tense of the verb Ss- * be.' Nay, in the first person of the present-perfect 
rc-Tv^a the a represents a/A, that is our first person of the verb ^ to be ;' 
and probably the preceding aspirate represents the sufiixed s of scrips-, 
or in other words is a genitival suffix «' from.' 
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English not only by the auxiliary verb have, but also by the tenses 
of be. Thus, rSdilt he has returned or he is rstumed, rSdiSrat he 
had retujmed or he was returned, rddi^rlt he wiU have retv/rTied or 
he will he returned. These perfect tenses expressed by the auxili- 
aries is, was, wiU he, are often mistak^i by beginners for passives. 
But a little reflection would of course satisfy them that the verbs 
in question do not admit of a passive. 

478 The perfect tenses are often expressed in English without the 
perfect form. Thus, in the three phrases : 

If a Eoman soldier left his post, he was put to death. 
If an English soldier deep on his post, he is shot. 
If you receive a letter, you wiU send it on to me, 

the verbs left, sleep, receive, would be expressed in Latin by per- 
fect tenses : viz. left by a past-perfect ; deep by a present-per- 
fect ; receive by a future-perfect ', for an offence precedes in order 
of time the punishment, and of course a letter must be received 
before it is forwarded. (See § 1169.) 

479 The imperative has two tenses, a iH^sent and a future ; but 
the so-called present might be more fitly named an immediate 
future. 

480 The imperative, memento, mSmentotS, yow, wiU remember, is 
derived from a perfect crude form, like all the other tenses of the 
same verb. (See § 390.) 

481 The subjunctive mood has four tenses : the present, the past, 
the present-perfect, and the past-perfect. Of these, the two former 
are often called the imperfect tenses. 

482 The subjunctive present has the suffix d, as scrlb-Sr, whence 
the third person, scrlbat. When the suffix a follows another a, 
the two are contracted into e, as &ra- plough, subj. pres. &raa- 
contracted into &r3-, whence the third person fi.ret. An old suffix 
of this tense was ie or I, as si6- or si- from Ss- he, third person 
siet or sit. So also uSli-m, noli-m, m&li-m, ^-m, dui-m, and 
perhaps ausim, from the several verbs udl- wish, n5l- he unwilling, 
mal- prefer, 6d- eai, da- or du- put, aude- dare. 

483 The subjunctive past has the suffix &se or Sre, as from &- be, 
subj. past es'sS-, from scrib- write, subj. past scrlbgrS-, whence 
the third person esset, scrlbSret. The suffix ^re loses its short 
vowel after a, e, i, as third person Sra-'ret, d8c€-'ret, audl-*ret ; 
and sometimes after a consonant, as fer-'ret. 
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484 For the formation of the perfect tenses of the subjunctive see 
§472. 

487 The translation of the subjunctive tenses has various forms, 
which depend chiefly upon the meaning of the verb to which the 
subjunctive is attached. 

488 If the preceding words denote a comma/nd^ the subj. pres. and 
past are translated respectively by BhcUl and should, or by to» Im- 
pSro ut mittat / command that he shall send or / command him to 
send ; imp6r&ui ut mittSret / commanded that he should send or 
I commamded him to send: 

489 If the preceding words denote permission, the subj. pres. and 
past are translated respectively by may and might, or more com- 
monly by to. Concede ut mittat 1 grant that he may send or I 
permit him to send; concessi ut mittSret I granted that he might 
send or /permitted him to send. 

490 If the preceding words denote a purpose, the subj. pres. and 
past are translated respectively by may ^^^ might, or is to and 
UHis to. Ob eam causam scrlbo ut scias / write for this reason, 
that you may know ; 0b eam causam scripsi ut scIrSs / wrote for 
this reason, that you might know, Mittit qui dicant he sends per- 
sons {who are) to say ; misit qui dicSrent he sent persons {who were) 
to say. 

491 When the precedmg words speak of the cause which leads to 
the resrdt expressed in the following subjunctive, the latter mood 
is translated as an indicative. Tantiis est terror ut ftigiant so 
great is the alarm that they fly, 

492 The subjunctive in all its tenses may be translated as an in- 
dicative in passages where the assertions or thoughts of another are 
expressed. Qui scilbat who is writing {they say), qui scrlbSret 
who woA writing {they said), qui scripsSrit who ha>s written {they 
say) or who wrote {they said), qui scripsisset who had written {they 
said). 

493 The subjunctive in all its tenses, after certain conjunctions, 
may be translated as an indicative. Quum scrlbat as he is writing, 
quum scrlbSret while he was writing, quum scripsSrit as lie has 
written, quum scripsisset when he had written. 

494 The subjunctive in all its tenses may be translated as an in- 
dicative in indirect interrogatives : as, nescio quid f&ciat I know 
not what he is doing, nesci@bam quid f ftcSret / kneio not what he 
ioas doing, nescio quid fecSrit / know tiot what he has done or 

h2 
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wJiat he didy nescisbam quid ^isset / knew not what he had 
done. 

495 When the two verbs in these phrases have the jame nomina- 
tive^ the meaning is ambiguous : as, nescio quid ftciam / know 
9iot what I am doing or I know not what to do^ nescis quid f&cias 
you hMm not what you are doing or what to do &c. 

496 In hypothetical sentences, the subjunctive, which marks the 
coTidition, is expressed by English jmm^ tenses : as, 

s5 scTlbat, if he were writing or were to 9/frite. 

si scnbgret, if he had been writing, 

si scripsSrit, if he were to write, 

si scripsisset, if lie had written, 

497 With verbs of static meaning, the past indicative of the Eng- 
lish is still used, but somewhat differently : as, 

81 sciat, if he knew. 

si sclret, if he had knovni, 

si adsit, if he were present. 

si adesset, if he had been present. 

498 In hypothetical sentences, the subjunctive, which marks the 
consequence^ is translated in the pres. by eihovld or would^ in the 
past and past-perfect by should have or would have : as, 

Bcrlbat, he would write. 

scrlbCret, he wovM have been writing. 

ficripsSrit, he would write. 

scripsisset, he would have written. 

499 In elliptical sentences, with qu&si as if, tanquam as if <&c., the 
subjunctive is translated nearly in the same way: as, tanquam 
dormiat as if he were asleep (when in fact he is not), tanquam 
dormlret as if he had been adeep (when in fact he teas not) ; 
qu&si nunquam antehac proelio adfuSrIs as if you had riever before 
this been present at a battle (when in fact you have been) ; quS.si 
nunquam antes, proelio adfuisset as if he had never before that been 
present at a battle (when in fact he had been).* 

500 The subjunctive mood has no special future tenses ; still all its 
four tenses are at times used as future tenses. 

501 The so-called subjunctive present is used for a future after 
a pres. or fut. : as, mitto qui rSgent I am sending persons to ask, 

* The clauses in the brackets are useful guides to the Latin tense. 
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mittam qui rdgent 1 shall send persons to ash^ misi qui regent 
1 have sent persons to ctsk. 

502 The so-called subjunctive past is used for a future aft^ past 
tenses : as, mittdbam qui rfigfUrent Iv>as sending persons to asky 
ml^ qui rdgarent / sent persons to asi, mls^ram qui r^^g^rent 
/ had sent persons to ask. 

503 The so-called subjunctive present-perfect is used for a fut.- 
perf. after a pres. or fut., and the so-called subj. past-perf. is used 
for a fut.-perf. after a past. Thus, in the phrase, is cdrdnam 
aoclpiet qui prlmtLs escend^t the man shaU receive a chaplet 
who first climhs up, the word escendSrit is the indicative future- 
perfect. But, by making the sentence depend upon such a word 
as dicXt he says, or dixit he said, the indicative escendSrit will be 
changed for a subj. : as, dicit eum cdronam accept urum qiU 
prtmtis escendSrit he says that the man shaU receive a chaplet wlio 
first climbs up, dizit eum cdrOnam accepttirum qui pilmtis es- 
cendisset he said that the man should receive a chaplet who first 
climbed up. 

504 Thus, when the subjunctive perfect tenses are used as future- 
perfects, the present-perf. of the Latin is translated by the Eng- 
lish ind. pres., the past-perf. of the Latin by the English ind. 
past. 

505 If then we unite the different uses of the tenses in the sub- 
junctive as so far explained, we shall have— 

Tense in a Pres. or Fut. after Pres. or Put. 

„ ^e Past „ Fut. after Past. 

„ M Pres.-Perf. „ Fut. -Perf. after Pres. or Fut. 

„ iss8 Past-Perf. „ Fut.-Perf. after Past. 

505. 1 The subjunctive past is often used in phrases denoting a 
result with the power of an aorist, as, accldit ut primus nunti&ret 
it fiappened that he was the first to bring word. Hence, although 
the present-perfect indicative is habitually employed as an aorist, 
the present-perfect subjunctive is rarely so used. Still examples 
occur (see § 1182, ex. 5 ; § 1189, last two examples), especially in 
negative clauses. 

506 • The infinitive has strictly but two forms, the imperfect and 
perfect. 

507 The infinitive imperfect has for its suflSix ^ or M: as, from Ss- 
be, inf. es's6 ; from scrlb- write, inf. scrlbSrS. 
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608 Slightly irregular are the infinitives, fer'rS, from ftr- hear; 
ueFlS, nollfi, mal'18, from uiJl- or u61- wish^ n5l- he unwiUing^ m&l- 
prefer, 

609 The infinitive imperfect may be translated in three ways : — ^by 
to: as, inclpit rIdSrg he hegins to laugh: in some phrases the 
English language omits this to, as, pdtest ndSrS he can laugh 
i.e. U (Me to laugh, uldi eum ild6r6 I saw him laugh; — ^by ing: 
as, inclpit rldSrS he hegins laughing^ or uldi eum ridSrS / mw 
him laughing; — ^as an indicative, with that before the English 
nominative : as, scio eum rld6r6 / hww that he is laughing ^ sciS- 
bam eum rld6r6 / knew that he was laughing, 

510 For the formation of the infinitive perfect, see § 472. 

511 The infinitive perfect may be translated in three ways : — ^by to 
have : as, scripsissS dlcltiir he is said to have written; — ^by having : 
as, ilsisse ezltio fuit the having laughed was fatal; — ^as an indi- 
cative, with that before the English nominative: as, scio eum 
scripsissS / knmo that he wrote or that he has written^ sciSbam eum 
scripsissS I knew that he had written, 

512 Thus the infinitive imperfect scrlbSrS corresponds to two indi- 
cative tenses, scrlbXt and scrlbebat; and the infinitive perfect 
scripsissg also to two, scripsit and soripsSrat. 

513 The infinitive imperfect is sometimes used as a future, where 
the preceding verb itself implies a reference to futurity : as, pol- 
Ucetur d&rS he promises to give. 

514 The participle in enti or ew^ is an imperfect, and belongs alike 
. to past, present and future time. 

515 The participle or gerund in endo is also an imperfect, and 
belongs alike to past, present and future time. 

516 The participle in to is a perfect, and belongs alike to past, 
present and future time. 

617 The participle in turo denotes intention or destiny, and belongs 
alike to past, present and future time. 

Conjugations. 

518 As the changes which take place in adding the suffixes to a 
verb depend in a great measure upon the last letter, verbs may be 
divided into the following classes or conjugations*, viz. : 

♦ See a similar division of nouns into declensions, §§ 64, 55, 56, 
88,89. 
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The consonant (or third*) conjugation, as sctlb- wriUj whenoe 
BcUbSrS to write, and scrlbls thou ioriteat. 

The a (or first) conjugation, as &ra- plotiffky whenoe &r&r8 to 
pUmgh, and ftrfts thou ploughest. 

The e (or second) conjugation, as dtfce- teach, whence d0cSr8 
to teachy and dScSs thou teachett. 

The u (or thirdf) conjugation, as &cu- sharpen, whence &cuSr8 
to sharpeTij and ftculs thou iharpeneeL 

The % (or fourth) conjugation, as audi- hear, whenoe audlr^ to 
hear, and audls thou hearest, 

519 The conjugation has nearly disappeared from the Latin lan- 
guage. There remain however fragments of two or three verbs of 
this conjugation, viz. : 

gno- examiney whence gno-sco, gno-ul, gno-tum, ot, as they are 
more commonly written, no-sco, no-ul, uQtum ; also the substan- 
tives no-mSn- w., n5-tion-/. Ac; po-J drink, whence the par- 
ticiple pO-to- drunk, the substantives p5-ciilo- n. d^inJcing-cup, 
po-tion-/. drinking, and the adjective po-ciUento- drinkable, <fec. ; 
aegro- make sick, implied in the participle or adj. aegrQ-to- sick, ^ 

520 The other verbs, which might have been expected to end in o, 
have changed that vowel for a (see § 229) : as from auro- gold is 
formed the verb In-aura-r6§ to gild. 

521 The monosyllabic verbs ending in a consonant generally denote 
an act, and may be considered as belonging to the old verbs of the 
language : as dUc- draw. (See § 30.) 

522 The verbs in a are generally formed from substantives or ad- 
jectives of the a or declension, and have & factitive meaning, that 

is, signify make : as from albo- or alba- white, alba- make 

white; jfrom mSdIco- physician, mMlca- (r.) make oneself a phy- 
sician, act the physician, cure, 

523 The two monosyllabic verbs, da- ptU, and sta- stand, must be 
classed with the old verbs of the language. So also many other 

* The numbers of the conjugations are given, because they are so 
arranged in nearly all grammars and dictionaries. 

t Observe that the u and consonant conjugations are united to form 
the third conjugation, just as the t and consonant nouns are united to 
form the third declension. 

X Compare the Greek verb viv-to * I drink,' or rather the tenses ww-awy 

§ The Greek language retained many verbs of the o conjugation : as 
ZovKo-fiy * to enslave,' xpvo'o-ctv ' to gild.' 
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• 

verbs ending in a had older forms without that final a, which 
therefore belonged to the consonant conjugation and the old verbs. 
See those verbs of the first or a conjugation, which are said to 
form their perfects and supines irregularly, as cilba- lie^ <fec. 

524 The verbs in e generally denote a state, as i&ce- lie ; and often 
correspond to a consonant verb, as i&c- throw. (See § 386.) 

525 The monosyllabic verbs, fie- weep, ne- spin, <fec. should per- 
haps be classed with the old verbs of the language. So also many 
other verbs' in e had older forms without that final e, which there- 
fore belonged to the consonant conjugation and the old verbs, as 
ride- or rid- laugh. 

526 The verbs in u are often derived from substantives in ?e, as 
from TSi^txk- fear is formed m§tu-€r6 to fear ; from tribu- a divi- 
sion, trlbu-€r6 to allot, 

527 The monosyllabic verbs, nu- rvod, su- sew, &c. must be classed 
with the old verbs of the langjiage. 

528 ^ The verbs in i are often derived from substantives or adjectives 
in *, as from tussi- a cough is formed tussl-r6 to cough; from 
molli- soft, mollI-rS to soften, 

529 The monosyllabic verbs, sci- know, i- go, ci- rouse, must be 
classed with the old Verbs of the language. So also those verbs 
which had an old form without the *, as u6ni- or u6n- come. 

530 An attention to the final vowel of a verb is required in the 
formation of the derivatives, particularly as regards the quantity. 



tSg- 


cover, 


tSg-ii-mento- covering. 


arma- 


equip. 


armSL-mento- equipment. 


[cre-] 


grow, 


in-cr6-mento-* increase. 


argu- 


prove. 


argti-mento- proof. 


6-m5li- 


heave up. 


6moll-mento-t great effort. 



[gno-] examinee, know, co-gn5-mento- sumarrie. 



Principal Paets op a Verb. 

531 When the infinitive, the indicative present, the perfect, and 
the supine or verbal in tu of a Latin verb are known, there is 

♦ MonUmento-, documento-^ said to be derived from the verbs mone-^ 
doce-^ imply rather verbs of the consonant conjugation, viz. mon-, <foc-, as 
do also the perfects and supines of the same. 

f Not to be confounded with e-miil-u-mento- ' outgrinding or profit* 
(of the miller, who pays himself by the excess of bulk in grinding his 
customer's com). 
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seldom any difficulty in conjugating it« They are therefore called 
the principal 2>art8 of the verb. 
532 In the following lists the crude form of the verb with its trans- 
lation, the infinitive, the first person of the present and perfect 
are given, and the accusative of the supine, or for reflective verbs 
the nominative masculine of the perfect participle. In most of 
the compounds the infinitive has been omitted for the sake of 
brevity. 
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THIRD OR CONSONANT CONJUGATION. 
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edkh- scratch 


sc&bSre 


sc&bo 


sc9.bi 




l&b- lici 


lambSre 


lambo 


Iambi 




bib- drink 


blbSre 


bibo 


bIbi 




sciib- write 


scnbSre 


scnbo 


scrips! 


scriptum 


ciib- lie daum 


[cumbSre cumbo] 


ctLbui 


ctlbltum 


ntlb- veil onesd/*" 


nubSre 


ntlbo 


nupsi 


nuptum 


dkp- or c&pi- take 


c&pSre 


c&pio 


cSpi 


captum 


r&p- or r&pi- seize 


rftpgre 


rfipio 


r&pui 


raptum 


rgp- creep 


repgre 


rgpo 


repsi 


reptum 


strSp- resound 


strgpSre 


strSpo 


strSpui 


strSpItum 


scalp- scratch 


scalpSre 


scalpo 


scalps! 


scalptum 


carp- niiUCy plttck 


carpgre 


carpo 


carps! 


carptnm 


serp- creep 


serpSre 


serpo 


serpsi 


serptum 


ctlp- or cttpi- desire 


ctlpSre 


ciipio 


ctLpIui 


ctLpItum 


riip- burst 


mmpSre 


rumpo 


rup! 


ruptum 


534 Throat-lettebs. 


> C, G, H 


,Q,x. 




f &c- or f &ci- makcy do 


f&cSre 


f&cio 


f$ci 


&ctum 


i&c- or iftci- throw 


i&cdre 


i&cio 


i6c! 


iactum 


pgc- comb 


pectSre 


pecto 


pex! 


pexum 


flSc- bend 


flectSre 


flee to 


flex! 


flexum 


plSc- plait 


plectgre 


plecto 


plexi 


plexum 


nSc- linky join 


nectSre 


necto 


nexif 


nexum 


lo-X' strike 


Ic6re 


Ico 


Id 


ictum 


die- show, say 


dicSre 


dico 


dix! 


dictum 


uXc- conquer 


uincSre 


uinco 


uici 


uictum 



* As a female in the marriage ceremony. • 

t But in-nexuit Virg. J Another form of tflc- * throw.' 
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^vc-tpare 


paro^ 


paroo 


pgperci 


parsQin 


pose- ilemand 


poscSre 


posco 


pdposoi 




dtlc- draWf lead 


dUc^re 


daco 


duxi 


ductum 


535 &g- drive 


figure 


&go 


Cgi 


actiun 


pl&g-* strike 


plangSre 


plango 


planxi 


planctnm 


P*g-^ 


pangSre 


pango 


pSplgit 


pactum 


frftg- ^Tioz^ 


frangSre 


frango 


frSgi 


fractum 


i^ig- touch 


tangSre 


tango 


tStlgi 


tactum 


I8g- «2<^^, 9*00(2 


ISgSre 


18go 


legi 


lectum 


r@g- make straight 


r^re • 


rtgo 


rexi 


rectum 


t$g- tliatch, cover 


tSgdre 


t«go 


texi 


tectum 


fIg-tA' 


flgfire 


figo 


fixi 


fixum 


f !g- mouldy invent 


fingSre 


fingo 


fiuxi 


fictum 


pig- ^tn^ 


pinggre 


pingo 


pinxi 


pictum 


Btrig- grasp^ graze 


BtriugSre 


stringo 


striuxi 


strictum 


tig- c^« 


tingSre§ 


tingo 


tinxi 


tinctum 


fulg-yKa«A 


falgSre 


folgo 


fulfil 




ang- itrangle 


angSre 


ango 


anxi 




cing- ,7i>6? 


cinggre 


cingo 


oinxi 


crnctum 


ung- ^r«Me 


UDg6re§ 


lingo 


unxi 


nnctum 


sparg- or sp&r- scaJOeT 


spargSre 


spargo 


sparsi 


sparsum 


merg- or m6r-t sink 


mergSre 


mergo 


mersi 


mersum 


terg-** or tfir- t(^]pc 


terggre 


tergo 


tersi 


tersum 


filg-orftigi-/e0,/y 


ftLgSre 


ftlgio 


fOgi 


f&gltum 


iiig- yol:«,yo»n 


iungSre 


iungo 


iunxi 


iunctum 


piig- puncture 


punggre 


pungo 


pttptigi 


punctum 


stig- «2^i& 


suggre 


8UgO 


Buxi 


suctum 


536 tr&h- (fro^ 


tr&hgre 


tr&ho 


traxi 


tractum 


u6h- carri/ 


uShgre 


ugho 


uexi 


uectum 


537 Uq- ^eavtf 


linquSre 


linquo 


llqui 




c3q- cook 


c6qu5re 


cCquo 


coxi 


coctum 


538 tex- w«zw 


texSre 


texo 


texui 


textum 



• For the quantity compare erXaynv, 

+ But panxit Enn., pegi Pacuv. 

J Fig- ' fix' and fig^ * mould' may perhaps he originally one, with the 
sense ' squeeze,* like c^iy-. See Paley's Propertius. Ohserve too that 
Jictits for JLvus was preferred hy Varr. B. R. iii. 7. 4, affictus in. 3. 2, &c. 

§ Also tingu^e^ tinguo ; unguHre^ unguo, 

II Conip. (nrtp- of (nreipw. ^ Comp. mari- ' sea.' 

*♦ Also terge-. Comp. rep- of T«»pw, and ter-ra ' dry-land.' 
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539 ulu- or uig- live 


uluSre 


uluo 


• • 

UlZl 


nictum 


flu- or ^MQ-flow 


fluSre 


fluo 


fliixi 


fluxum. 


stm- or struc-^iZtf, hwUd struSre 


stnio 


stnizi 


structum 




Teeth-lettebs, D, T. 




540 f»A'*fcdl 


c&d^re 


c&do 


c^ldi 


cSsomf 


i^'9crape 


T&d^re 


r&do 


r&sl 


r&siiTnt 


Sd- orgeat 


^Sre or esse 


edo 


6di 


Csumt 


c&ed'fdl, strihy cut 


caedSre 


oaedo 


cScldi 


caesuiu 


laed- arike^ hurt 


laedSre 


laedo 


laesi 


laesum 


oSd- go quietly y yidd 


cedSre 


c6do 


cessi 


eessum 


El&d- sitdovm 


fildSre 


sxdo 


sedi 


sessom 


scXd- tear, cut 


scindSre 


scindo 


yidit 


scissum 


fid- deave 


findSre 


findo 


fXdi 


fissom 


8tTld-§ hiss, screech 


stndSre 


stildo 


strldi 




8caiid- dim6 


scandSre 


scando 


scandi 


scansum 


msjid' chew 


mandSre 


mando 


mandi 


manBum 


pand- or p&d- spread 


pandSre 


pando 




passumll 


pend- ^n^, fem^A 


pendSre 


pendo 


pSpendi 


pensum 


tend- or tSn- a^rg^cA 


tendSre 


tendo 


tStendi 


tentumt 


£5d- or fiJdi- (% 


fSdSre 


f^o 


fddi 


fossum 


rSd- ^naiff 


rOdfte 


rOdo 


rOsi 


rOsum 


dUd- «At<^ 


claudSre 


daudo 


dausi 


dftiipflTw 


plaud- dap 


plaudSre 


plaudo 


plaiifd 


plausum 


ctLd- hammer, coin 


cud6re 


cudo 


ctLdi 


ciisuin 


md-pour 


fondSre 


fondo 


fadi 


fusom 


Itld- />2ay 


ludSre 


lado 


IflRi 


ItLsuxn 


trtld- ^An^ 


tradSre 


trudo 


trUsi 


trtisum 


ttid- hammer, thump 


tundSre 


tnndo 


ttitiidi 


tunsum 


qu&t- or qu&ti- strike 


qu&tSre 


qiifttio 




quassnm 


mX^mow 


mStSre 


mSto 


messui 


messum 


pSi- or pSti- go, seek 


p8t6re 


p8to 


pStlui 


pStltum 


mlt- 2g< go, send 


mittSre 


mitiD 


misi 


ynijItfffiTn 



* Akin to e€ied-, just as ova fall to/0//. 

^ f The fonns with ss seem to have been originally- in ubo with old 
writers, and even with Cicero, Virgil, &c. as cassum, essum, 

X Scieidi and J^fidi were probably the older forms of these perfects. 
Ennius has the former. Comp. tetulif afterwards tuli, 

I Also stride'* || But pansis in Germanicus and Yitruyius. 

% Tensua in Quintilian and late writers, 

I 



8^ 

stert- anore 
uort- ©r uert- tumi 
fiifit- make to stand 



stertdee sterto stertui 

uort&re uorto uorti uonam 

sist&e fdsto stfitiorstiti st&tum 



542 The compounds of is^^ put or ^'«e^\iith prepositions of one 
syllable, are all of the. third coi\iagation ; as, with 



&b, put away^ hide 


abd^ 


abdo 


abdldi 


abdXtuia 


S.d, pvit tOf add 


addSre 


addo 


addldi 


addXtnm 


o6n, put together 


cond&?e 


eondo. 


condidi 


oondXtiuB 


d6, put dovm, surrender ded&e 


dBdo 


dedXdi 


dsdltum. 


dXs, distribute 


didete 


dido 


didldi 


dldltum 


Sc, put out, utter 


edSre 


edo 


edldi 


edltum 


In, pttt an 


indSre 


indo 


indldi 


indltum 


^Vyfordoy destroy 


pecd^ 


perdo 


perdldi 


p^^Utum 


5b, put to {as a bar) 


obdSr& 


obdo 


obdXdi 


obdXtuzn 


prO, abaTidony betray 


prOdSre 


prOdo 


pr5dldi 


prOdXtum. 


rSd, put hook, restore 


ceddSre 


reddo. 


reddldi 


redditum 


stLb, put up 


subd&e 


Bttbda 


subdXdi 


subdltusk 


trans, hand over 


trfid&e 


trftdo 


trSdYdi 


tr&dXtumt 



To these add two other compounds of d&-put: 

uend-;|: exhibit for sale uendSre uendo. uendldi uendXtunt 
cM.- trastthdieve crfidte ertdo credldi cridHum 
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543 81- raisey rear ^ feed 


&18re 


&Io 


&lui i 


SUitumoraltum 


f&l- cheat 


fidlSre 


fallo 


fSfelli 


falsum 


^'salt 


sallSre 


saHo 




salsum 


"j^- pushy drive 


pellSre 


peQo 


pSpim 


pulsum 


u61- pvlly pl'uch 


uellSre 


uello 


uein 


uolsum 


c81- dig, tiW 


c018i-e 


c^o 


cSlui 


cultum 


mUSir grind 


m^re* 


mdio 


mShii 


mSntum 



* Some Sanscrit scholars would lay it down that da- in these com- 
pounds represents the root B%- of n6i7fu, not 9o- of 8t8b>/u. They forget 
that the arehaie fonns pmtduhm^ ereduim claim immediate connection with 
the archaic dvim of <fo-. Besides 0«- or rather ^c*^ (0c<r-/uo9) is. repre- 
sented in Latin by ser- ' put»* whence es»er-f Uuer^ &c. 

f Praedito-y 'anned*^ or ** endowed (with),* impliies a Yh,praeHhre. 

X Literally *put in the window.* The first syllable is an abbreviation 
of uenumy which occurs in tiinum i-fV| uenhrsy uetMmrdH-re* 
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tW- ra-Uey beitr 


tollSre* 


t(4lo 


tmit 


jfttomf 


uSlr with 


uelle 


u^o 


u^oi 




544 Sm- take, luy 


^m&pe 


&II0 


jjini 


^emptiim 


g^m- 'grocm 


^SmSie 


I^Smo 


gSmui 


g&x!Xtum 


fpSm- roar 


irfimSre 


£r8mo 


frSmui 


frlmXtum 


pr8m- j7f8M 


prSmSre 


pr^md 


press! 


pressum 


trSm- tremble 


trSmSre 


trSmo 


trSmui 




545 c&n- nn^ 


c&nSre 


cftno 


oScIni 


cantnm 


gSn- prodtux 


gignSre 


gigno 


gSnui 


gSnltiun 


iXn- «m«ar 


UnSre 


iXno 


leui 


tttiimT 


sin- p«rf, permit 


BYnSre 


filno 


slui or soj 


L sXtum!): 
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546 p&r- or p&ri- j9ro(fii« 


p&rSre 


p&io 


pSpSri 


parium 


quaer-, qiiaeR-§ Mei^ oa^ 


quaerSre 


quaero 


quaeslui 


quaefiStum 


c6r- «^, separate 


oeruSre 


cemo 


crSui 


crstum 


l^r- rai«tf, ^r 


ferre 


fSro 


tiiU 


latum 


ggr- or gSfl- tffdar, carry 


gSrgre 


g«ro 


^essi 


gestiun 


spSr- fv;ec^^ despise 


spemSre 


Bpemo 


spr6ui 


spretum 


sSr-j ;n£^ 


sSrSre 


sSro 


sSmi 


sertiim 


sSr-l plantfSow 


sSrSre 


sSro 


sSui 


B&tumt 


tfir- rwJ 


tSrSre 


tSro 


trluil 


tritum 


sWr- «<rew 


stemSre 


stemo 


strfiui** 


strfitum** 


ii6r-«wtfp 


uerrSre 


uerro 


uerri 


uersum 


ur- or fla- ium 


tirSre 


uro 


IIRSi 


UStUBl 


ctlr- ran 


currfire 


cniro 


otLcani 


cuxsiim 


547 p&s- or ^^feed 


poscSre 


pasco 


pS.ui 


pastum 


^-be 


esse 


iram 


fui 





* In meaning the following go together : toUerei tollo, susttdif subla- 
tum, Seefet', 

f An old fonn of the perfect is tStiUu Latum is for tlatum. Comp. 
t\9}/ui, raCkaSf roKfiri, 

X Observe the quantity of Ittum, situm^ sdtum. 

§ Quaeso is used in the sense, ' I proyVor ^prithee.* ^ A form quaesi- 
is implied in quaesltum ; as also in quaeaUor ' a commissioner* or * judge.' 

II SPSt" * put' and »i?r- * sow' are one in origin. 

•|[ Triuit tritum im^ly a secondary verb /rtt-, whence Prlhubh sb. n. 
' a threshing harrow.' Comp. rpifiS- of rplfiu. 

♦♦ From a secondary verb gtrag- {^ster^ag^), whence strag-*e- sb. f , 
strag-ulo- adj. ; also stramen- * straw.' Comp. our verb ^trBw^ old form 
straw. 
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TSBBSi 



xOB-ffotosee ulsSre ulso iilsi 

V&ceBS'* provoke l&oessSre Iftoesso l&cesedui UUsesEdtum 

f&oess** petform, ecnue f&cessSre f&cesso f&cessi 

Ktcesa-'^ send for arcessSre arcesso arcesfilui arcesSItum 

(Apesa-* take c&pessSre c&pesso c&pessiui c&pessitum 

'pHa- jnU pGnSre pOno p((sui pSsItum 



548 I&u-t wash 
tribu- disiribtUs 
^icur sharpen 
Brga- prove 
eolvL' loosen 
uolu- roU 
wlan- lessen 
stemu- sneeze 
spa- spit 

ru- make to rush, rush 
vn-sew 
8t&ta- set up 
m&ta-fear 



V. 

l&uSre 

trIbuSre 

&cuSre 

arguSre 

BoluSre 

uoluSre 

BtemuSre 

spuSre 

ruSre 

BuSre 

Bt&tuSre 

mStugre 



l&uo 
trlbuo 

&CUO 

arguo 

soluo 

uoluo 

mlnuo 

stemuo 

spuo 

ruo 

6U0 

Bt&tuo 
mStuo 



Iftui lautum or lotum 
tribui trXbutum 
ftcutum 
argutum 
sdltitum 
udlutum 
mlnutum 



ftcui 

argui 

Bolui 

uolui 

minui 

stemoi 

spui 

rui 

sui 

st&tui 

mStui 



sptitum 

rutumX 

sutum 

Bt&tutiun 

mStutum 



FIRST OB A CONJUGATION. 

549 da-§ putf give d&re do dSdi d&tum 

v^-\\7naheto standy stand fiikSae sto stSti Bt&tum 

ctLba-lf lie ctLb&re cilbo ciib&ui 

nSca- stifle. Mil n6c&re nSco nScftui** nScatum 

B^ca-cne^ sSc&re bSco bScuI sectum 

pllca-/o?c? pllcftre plXco pUcaui pllcatum 

* These four verbs are fonned from Ido- or l&ci-^/Uc- or fUci-, arci- 
(compound of ci- ' call *), cdp- or cHpi'. So also p&ess- ^ seek,* from p&' 
or p&i: 

t See also Utua- § 549, and dUw § 555.2. 

X Observe the short vowel of riltum. Rutiuro- is the participle in 
turo, 

§ Da- stands apart from the other verbs in a by the irregularity of its 
quantity. See § 732. 

II The derivatives from tta- have often a short vowel, as statu- sb., 
stibili' ad^., stdtim adv. 

^ See also cab- § 588. ** Neouit Enn. and Phaedr. 
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wloarTf&raU 


taSdaxe 


:inloo 


Mcxtrrub 


/tUcSOBQ 


Moo 


d6m»rtame 


ocUmflsre 


dteu> 


b6ii&' sound 


Bteftie 


ty&no 




orsdno 


tSna- thunder 


iSn&ES 


ttfntffc 


crSpa- ereak, chatter 


cr6p&re 


crSpo 


xi^tar*JMid 


nmxB 


uSio 


l&a&'Wash 


Iftofive 


l&uo 


iHuA-nm^ 


iiiiiftre 


ittuo 



mlcoi 

Mcui 

dSmui 

sSn&ui 

Bfimii 

tSnuit 

crSpui 

uStui 

l&u&oi 

iuui 



•frictum 

Bttn&tvim 

Idnltum 
orfipltoiii 
udtXtmn 
l&ufttum 



551 The thirteen disyllabio verbs given in the preceding seK^tion 
were probably at one time all monosyllabic, and consequently of 
the consonant or third conjugation. The verbs l&u8re, ablu:Sre, 
prGoumbSre, plectSre, &c. are met with in the best authors ; and 
in the older writers there occur such forms as sJJnSre, sdnXt, sdnunt, 
tSnXmiis, 1&C. Observe too that fhe same thirteen verbs have all 
the first vowel ^ott, 

552 The other verbs in a Torm their principal parts like 
lit&'plouffh &r&re ftro &r&ui &r&tum 



SECOND .o& E CONJUGATION. 



553 h&b-e- hdd, have 


IfSbSre 


hKbeo 


h&bui 


h&bltum 


sorb-e- suck up 


so^bere 


sorbeo 


sorbui 




ittb-e-'Wrf, order 


itlbSre 


itibeo 


iuBSi 


iussum 


iSo-e- lie 


i&cere 


i&ceo 


i&oui 


t 


t&c-e- be silent 


'^US8re 


't^ceo 


t&cui 


tlUsltum 


d5o-e- teach 


d9dSre 


dt$ceo 


djkmi 


doctum 


n5c-e- do damage 


n8d6re 


ntJoeo 


n5oui 


n5cltum 


arc-e- confine, keep off 


ard6re 


arceo 


arcui 


:§ 


miflo-e- mix 


inisdere 


ThfBCeo 


miscui 


mixtum 


EoSd-e- recommend 


Bu&dere 


suftdeo 


suflsi 


su&flum 


Hd-e- lauffh 


ridere 


rideo 


risi 


Hflum 


uXd-e- see 


uldere 


uXdeo 


uldi 


ulsum 


,prand-e- breakfast 


prandSre 


prandeo prandi 




pend-e- han^ (intrans.) pendSre 


pendeo 


■pSpendi 





* Old form «^/a-. Persius has uetauii, 
f luuaturo- in Sal. and Plin. ep. 

X laeituro- Stat. § Arcto- or arto- as^an adj. * confined.* 

l2 
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TE&BS, 



8pond-e- promise 


BpondSre 


spondeo spSpondi 


sponsum 


tond-e- shear 


tondfire 


tondeo 


tStondi 


tonsum 


mord-e-6ito 


mordSre 


mordeo 


mSmordi 


morsum 


uig-e* press 


urgSre 


urgeo 


ursi 




aug-e- increase (trans. 


) aug6re 


augeo 


auxi 


auctum 


lug-€- mourn 


liigSre 


itigeo 


luxi 




d-e- rotue 


dere 


cieo 


clui 


dtum 


i[e-weep 


flSre 


fleo 


fleui 


fletum 


01-e- sineU 


^ere 


^leo 


(Aui 




ddl-e- a<^ 


ddlsre 


ddleo 


ddlui 


ddlittU 


tim-e- fear 


tImSre 


t!meo 


ti[mui 




ne-spin 


n6re 


neo 


nSui 


ii6t\im 


m&n-e- remain 


m&n6re 


m&neo 


mansi 


manmiTn 


tSn-e-* hold 


tSnSre 


tSneo 


tSnui 




mdn-e- K'ani 


mdnere 


mdneo 


mdnui 


mSnltuxn 


torque- twist or At^ 


torquSre 


torqueo 


torgit 


tortumt 


c&r-e- dtf without 


c&rere 


c&reo 


c&rui 




p&r-e- t^ai^ on, o^ 


parCre 


p&reo 


p&rui 


p&rltum 


haer-e- stick 


haerSre 


haereo 


haed 


haesum 


mSr-e-t ^r^, deserve 


mSrSre 


mSreo 


mSrui 


mSiltuTn 


tSr- or torr-e- roew* 


torrSre 


torreo 


torrui 


tostum 


cen-ge- or c8n-§ «wn< 


cenBGre 


oenseo 


censui 


censum 


l&t-e- ;i0 hid 


l&tere 


l&teo 


l&tui 




nlt-e- tfAintf 


nXtere 


nXteo 


nXtui 




c&u-e- ^ on one*s guard c&uSre 


c&oeo 


c&ui 


cautumll 


f&u-e-m8Af(^ 


jftuSre 


f&ueo 


f&ui 


fiiutumll 


"pixL-e-fear 


p&uGre 


p&ueo 


pftui 




fSu-e- i&^djp tMirm 


fSuSie 


f5u60 


f&ui 


f5tum 


mdu-e- move 


mduQre 


mSueo 


mOoi 


mStum 


udu-e- «w 


u5a6re 


udueo 


uOoi 


uOtum 


feru-e- JoiZlf 


feniQre 


fenieo 


ferbui 




* Comp. tend- ' stretch. 


\w9^^^^W9§W^^ 





J Also mere^ (r.). 

§ The literal sense of ceiu was ' puncture,' and so ' count.' Henoe 
een^trO' sb. n. * centre.' 

11 Cauitum BadfauUum were prefeiied bj CioerOi 

f Alao feru-ire* 



YBBB8. 
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FOURTH OK / CONJUGATION.'" 



664 i'^ 

ftdci-jorop 
Band- haUow 

xund- Uni 
fiurci- cram 
widrmend 

sSpSli- bury 
u8iii- come 
saepi- hedge in 
ftpSri- open 
5pSri- cover 
hauri- draw (water) 
666 The other verbs 
audi- hear 



Ire eo 

folclre fulcio 
sancire sancio 
or Bancio 



laioru 

falsi 

sanclui 

sanxi 

uiiizi 

farsi 

sarsi 



uincire uincio 

farcire feurcio 

sardre sarcio 

s&lire 8&lio 

sSpSlire s^pSlio sSpSllui 

uSnIre uSuio uSni 

saepire saepio sepsi 

UpSrire &pSrio &pSrui 

SpSrlre SpMo dpSrui 

haurire haurio hausi 
in % form their principal parts like 

audire audio audlui 



Xtum 

fultum 

sancltum 

sanctum 

uinctum 

farctum 

sartum 



sSIui or salii saltimi 

sSpultum 

uentum 

septum 

ftpertum 

Spertum 

haustum 

audltum 



655, 1 Some inceptive verbs with a suffix esc or tsc : 

lang- droop, Jlag 
dic-t learn 
luc- get light 
Kc^'% Maze up 
ptit- become ptUrid 
c&l- get hot 
u&l- get strong 
sll- hecom£ silent 
quie- hecom>e quiet 
ere- grow 



languesco 

disco 

lucisclt 

ardesco 

putesco 

c&lesco 

u&lesco 

i^esco 

quiesco 

cresco 



langui 

dXdXci 

luxit 

arsi 

ptitui 

cSIui|| 

u&lui|| 

sllui 

quiSui 

crSui 



quiStum 
crStum 



* The irregular supines of the yerbs in § 554 imply verbs of the con- 
scmant conjugation ; and indeed such forms as euenat^ && for the imper- 
fect tenses occur in Ennius and Plautus. Perhaps in Hor. Od. xy» 4, 65 
we should read pulchtior euenei, 

f Die- * learn,' originally identical with dio^ ' say,' or more properly 
* show.' Comp. 8cK- ci UtiKifVfu ' show.* Ddce- ' teach' is also of the same 
£unily. Disco is for dic-sco, 

X Ard' is probably akin to tU- * raise,* so often used with Jiammam. 
Compare as to form ardtuh ' lofty/ which is immediately formed from o/- 
' raise.* Comp. too ap~ of eupu* 

li CaliturO', ualUuro; 
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TBEB8. 



sue- become accustomed 
r6+s&p-* come to one*8 sensei again 
rS+frig- get cdd again 
rfi+ulti- cfyme to life ca/ain 
re+eci- Jmd out (a secret) 
cto+ltt- or 51- grow together 
&d+ifl- or tfle- grow up 
Sb+iftiB- grow out aftcse 
ob+stJle--t get covered with dirt 



555.2 Oompoimd verbs^ 

pr6+ctib- lie down 
rS+c&p- or c&pi- taihe hack 
ab+rftp- or rttpi- carr^ off 
^^a+csctp-jmll to picas 
per+iSc- or f&oi' finish 
c8n+^- or iftci- hwrl 
rS+i&c- or i&ci- throw back 
ad+lStc- or l&ci- draw to 
ec+l&c- or l&ci- draw ota 
in+sp^ or sp^i- look in 
rSd+ftg- (^'i;e doc^ 
o8n+&g- rfnw together 
con+pSg-/a? together 
per+fr&g- 5r«a^ throttgh 
con+tSg- ^oi^A dosdg 
con+16g- «(>tf(jp together 
rS-flSg- rea(^ o^am 
inter+16g- j?icife «;t?, perceive 
dl+lSg- esteem 
neg^^g'leave behind 
por-f l^g- lap xmt (a torpse) 
lpo]^fTSg- ttrett^ forth 
por+rSg- ^setfp straight on 
fiub+rfig- me 
4kb+flSg- c^duA aSoKm 



suesco 

rSdpisco 

rCfrlgesco 

rSuItiisco 

rescisco 

Qo&lesco 

&d^esoo 

%b^sco 

ol)B61eBco 



suSui sa6tum 

rSslpIui 

rSfrizi 

rSuixi 

rescloi ]*e8(9tttni 

co&lui coSUttun 

&dj$leui ftdultum 

&bmeui 

obsoleui obsdlStum 



prOcttmbo 

rSclpio 

abrlpio 

discerpo 

perflcio 

cOnlcio 

r6ilcio 

alttdo 

6lXdo 

insplcio 

rSdXgo 

c9go 

compingo 

perfringo 

contingo 

oollXgo 

r61Sgo 

intellSgo 

dllXgo 

neglSgo 

^pollii^o 

ponlgo 

pergo 

suigo 

aSSusfi 



prQciibui 

rScSpi 

abrlpxii 

discerpsi 

perf^i 

conieci 

T6i6ci 

allexi 

filXcui 

inspexi 

rSdegi 

coegi 

compegi 

perfrggi 

contlgi 

collSgi 

rSlSgi 

intellexi 

dllezi 

neglexi 

poUinxi 

porrexi 

percezi 

sarreu 

afiiizi 



pr5ciiblttiin 

rSceptum 

abreptum 

discerptum 

perfectum 

coniectum 

reiectum 

allectum 

SUoltum 

inspectum 

rSdactum 

coactum 

compadtum 

perfractum 

contactum 

coUectum 

r^ectum 

intellectum 

dllectum 

neglectum 

poUinctnin 

porrectttm 

.pecrectum 

•surrectttm 

^afflictum 



* Bead the «ymbol(+) as pku or 'with.' 

ff* The root of this verb is connected wfthvM^ sb. n. ^3oi],*'BtsD iwith 
sordes and sordido-. It appears again in the French sale ^ dirty,* somUir ; 
and in the Eng. s(Al vb. or sb., as well as sully and slush. 
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con+fUg- dash togOker 


conflTgo 


conflixi 


conflictum 


ec+stlg- stamp out 


extinguo 


extinxi 


extinctum 


dis+stig- spot 


distingue 


> distinxi 


distinctum 


ec+mtig- wipe {nose) 


emungo 


emunxi 


Qmimotom 


oon+sparg- bespatter 


conspergo conspersi conspersom 


con+pttg- pwMtvreforciUy 


oompungo compunxi compunctum 


rB+lXq- leave 


r^inquo 


rSllqui 


rSliotum 


ob+c&d- set {as sun), die 


occXdo 


occXdi 


oocftsom* 


r6+c&d-/aflJ back 


rSdtdo 


reccXdit 


rScftsum 


ec+ii&d- coTne out 


6u&do 


SnftRi 


euftsum 


ob+caed- cut down, kill 


ocddo 


oc($ldi 


ocdsnm 


con+laed- dash together 


coUldo 


collTfli 


colllsam 


re+8cXd- cut away again 


resdndo 


rescldi 


resciflsam 


diR+fld- cleave in two 


diffindo 


diflFldi 


diffissom 


rS+sId- subside 


r^flldo 


rSsedi 


reBeflsum 


dl+uXd- divide 


dliiXdo 


diulfii 


dlulBum* 


sub+cand- set fire to from bdow 


suooendo 


Buccendi 


Buccensum 


ec+Bcand- dimJb up 


escendo 


escendi 


escensum 


de+fend- v?ard off 


defendo 


defend! 


defensum 


ex+pend- weigh ovi 


expendo 


expendi 


expensum 


prae+hand- take hold of 


prehendo prehendi 


prehensum 


or prendo 


prendi 


prensum 


obs+tend- hold towards 


ostendo 


ostendi 


OBtensumt 


ex+diid- shut out 


exclado 


exclusi 


exclusum 


con+ttld- hammer to pieces 


contundo conttidi 


contusum 


per+qu&t- strike violently 


perctLtio 


percussi 


percuBBiim 


rS+fliRt- stand against 


rSfliBto 


restXti 


restltiim 


per+c81- overturn 


percello 


perctUi 


perculsmn 


con+p61- drive together 


compello 


compilH 


compnlsum 


rS+p51- drive back 


rgpello 


repptLlit 


r^idsum 


con+8^-|| sit together, consult 


consiilo 


constQoi 


conRnltum 


ex+^m- take out 


exlmo 


exSmi 


exemptnm 


de+6in- lake down 


demo 


dempsi 


dempttun 


con+8m- arrange {the hair) 


c5mo 


compsi 


comptum 


pro+8m- brirtg out 


prOmo 


prompsi 


promptum 



* Also in the older writen oceassum, diuissum, &c. 

t F6r re-oecidi, re-pepulu Hence the double consonant. 

X OstensO' in Lucan ; but in Ter. Ph. v, 4, 7. and in Yarr. oatento-, 

II SSl'f an obsolete verb, is the parent of sdiio' sb. n. * a seat.' It is 
also akin to side^ sb. f., side- yb., sddali-^ sella-, subsellio". 
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MH^Sm- taJke up 
r6fpr&n- press hack 
oon+tte- (cut up) dtspise 
oon-fo&Q- sin^ tofftiher 
ds+sln- (put dowvC) leave off 
oon+qnaer- get together 
d^y^k- carry off 
efy\S)6st- carry out 
oh^S^t- present 
rg+f8p- bring hack 
coii'frBftr- plant aU Dver 
con+b^ hum up 
ob+cttr- run ^ouunif 
m+dn'put on 
eo+dvL-put off 
dis+ltt- or l&u- dvesdve 
ob+ru- overwhd/m 
iiifhsa- 9ew in 
re4fit&ta- set up agtsin 
ec+nSca- kiU off 

ex-Hplica- unfold 

in+crfipa- chide 

pro+ii&be- keep off 
de+b&be- otpe, ought 
prae+Mbe- present 
co+arce- confine 
ex+eroe^§ uforJk otit, d/rHCL 
le+sponde- anjswer 
in-Kbilge-JI he kind 
d.Me» or lln- hlot otU 
&b-h51e^ abolish 



sibno 

rSprlmo 

oontemno 

oondino 

deslDO 

oonqulit) 

aufSro 

effSro 

offSro 

rSfSro 

consSro 

oombtLro 

occurro 

induo 

exuo 

dlluo 

obruo 

insuo 

restltuo 

SnSco 

<or 6nSco 
<expUoo 

4)rexplIco 
incrSpo 

or incrSpo 
proMbeo 
debeo 
praebeo 



ffiimpsi Bumptum 
rSpressi rSpressum 
contempsi oontemptvn 
condhiai ooncentam 
dSsii dSsXtum 

conqulslui oonqulsltiun 
abstiili ablfltum 
extiili 6l&tum 
obttUi obl&tnm 
rettilli* r^tamf 
^OonsGoi consXtum 
ooBibasBi oombustttm 
occumj: occimmn 
indui indutum 
exiii exHtum 

dllui dllutum 
obrui obrtitum 
insui ins&tum 
restltui restltutum 
6nScS.ui enScfttum 
^Soui enectum 
expUc&ui expUcfttum 
'expUcui expllcltum 
incrSp&ui incrSp&tum 
morSpui mcr&pltum 
prahlbui prohibitum 
debui debltum 
praebui praebltum 



coerceo x^oercui 
exerceo exercui 
respondeo respondi 
indulgeo indulsi 
deleo deleui 
&b01eo &bdl6ui 



coercltum 

exendtum 

responsum 

indoltum 

deletom 

fibdlitum 



* !For rS'tetuli, re-peperi. Hence the double consonant. 

t Rellatum also in old writen. Comp. reddUo-^ redd-. 

X Also eeoueurru 

§ JSroe^ or aroe- is 'an obsolete vh. akin to the Greek Pfpcy-^ whence 
^f ^- and the neut. sb. cpyo-. 

II Dulge- most be an obsolete vb. akin to the adj. duloi-'. 
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ex+ple- fiU' up 


expleo explSui 


explotuia 


rS+tSne- hold back 


rStlnoo rStYnui 


rStentuiDr 


T^+o&DBe- revmff 


rSoexuBQ rSoensui rScensItiua 


ex+i- ffo out 


exBo 


exii 


exXtuia vf 
&miotiuzk ■ ' 


&m+Ici- throw round one 


&IU&SO ftmXcui 


in+fiircf- eram in 


infercio infersi 


infertum 


rt+p&ri-,/&M? 


rSp&!i0 reppSri^ 


' rSpertum 


oon+p&ri-^TuT out 


comp&io oomp^r^ti oon^rtum /$ 


. 3 Reflective verbs : 








Vih-dip 


mbi 


I&bor 


lapsofl 


am-plect- emdrcu^ 


amplectl 


amplector 


ampIexuB 


iXc-e- bid at an auction 


IXceri 


Uoeor 


IXdtus 


•pVig' beat oneself 


plangi 


plangor 




fimg- discharge oneself 


foogi 


fungor 


fdnctos 


B6qrfdlow 


fiSqui 


sSquor 


sScfLtus 


13q-tottt 


ISqui 


Idquor 


IScatus 


fra- or firug- enjof/t 


friii 


fruov 


fruXtas 


gr&d- or gr&di- march 


[gr&di] 


gr&dior 


gressus 


ee+gr&d- 9roarc^ <n^ 


QgrSdi 


^Sdior 


figressus 


ordi- be^rin weaving 


ordiri 


ordior 


orsus 


fi&t-e- confess 


ftteri 


^teor 


fassus 


pro+fSt-e- profess 


prSfXteri 


prSfXteor 


prdfessos 


p&t- <H| p&ti- suffer 


p&ti 


p&tior 


passus 


per+p&t- suffer to the last 


perpSti 


perpStior 


perpessus 


iilc-§ Jenedy lean 


niti 


nitor 


nisus or nixus 


m&i- or menti- measu/re 


metiri 


mStior 


mensus 


ad+sSn- or senti-ayrsetri^assentlri 


assentior 


assensus 


at-t»e 


ati 


ator 


tisus 


ex+p€ri- Ify 


expSrIri 


expSrior 


expertus 


ob+p&i- wait for 


oppeiiri 


oppSriot 


oppertusli 


qu&r- oMn^inlF 


qu6ri 


qu6ror 


questus 



• See note • p. 94. 
t See § 398. 

X More literally ' feed oneself.' 

§ Old form gnltor &c. from genu* (or genio') ' a knee.* See Festiu. 
II But Plautus has opptfrt/ttf . 
^ Literally 'beat oneself;' for quia- is but a variety of qudt' ' strike.' 



ally' 



Comjp.pliig- (r.) and kowt- (r.) ' beat onesel£' 
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Cr- or iJri- rise 


Srlii 


tfrior 


ortuB 


mSr- or mdri- die 


mSri 


m5rior 


mortau0 


rt- reckon 


r6ii 


reor 


r&tus 


m8r-€- earn 


mSrSri 


mSreor 


mSrltiiS 


vAT-Qr fear 


uSr6ri 


uSreor 


uSrltus 


tu- or tue- guard 


tuSri 


tueor 


tultusorttitas 


&p- oitom 


&pisci 


ftpificor 


aptus 


&d+&p- obtain 


ftdipisd 


ILdipiscor 


Sdeptus 


pro+f fto- set Ota 


prSfldsci 


pr5fIci8Cor 


pr5fectu6 


n&c- win, obtain 


nancisci 


nanciscor 


nanctus* 


p&c-j'Ka?, bargain 


P&cisci 


p&cisoor 


pactns 


ulo- avenge 


ulcisci 


ulciscor 


ultus 


ex+por+rSg- %?aj&« m^ 


exporgisd 


exporgiscort exporrectus 


d6+fSt- give in 


defStisd 


dSfStiscor 


defessus 


oon+mSn- mw7i< 


comminisci 


nnTnTnYniRmrnnTniTiAntna 


ob+lXu-/oryrf 


oblluisd 


oblluiscor 


oblltus 



* So rather than nactua in VSA, 

t Literallj ' I begin to stretch mjself out/ 



YBBBS. 
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666 




OoNJuaATioir of Ihpbbfeot Tenses. 




Last letter a 


e 


consonant 


u 


i 


Conjugation 1 


2 


3 


8 


4 


Lat. c.F. 


&i'a- 


dfice- 


scrib- 


ftcu- 


audi- 


English 


plotigh ' 


teack 


wriie 


sfiarpen 


hear 




• 


8,9X0 


d^ceo 


scrlbo 


&CUO 


audio 




§ 

w 


&r9« 


dSc^s 


scrlbXs 


ftculs 


audls 




&i 


Srat* 


d8c«t» 


scrlbXt 


ftcult 


audit* 




"I 


P.&ramiis 


ddcemiis 


scnblmiis 


ftcuXmtis 


audlmiis 




P 


Gratis 


ddcetXs 


scilbltls 


ftcultls 


audltls 


i 


• 


S.rant 


decent 


scribnnt 


ftcumitf 


audiunt 


S. S.rabam 


d5c6bam 


scTlb€bam 


&cuebam 


audiebam 


^ 


^ 


&rab&s 


ddceb&s 


scribebfts 


&cu6bSls 


audieb&s 




s, 


&rab&t* 


d«c«b&t« 


scrtbeb&t* 


&cu6b&t* 


audieb&t* 


4 


P.&rS.bamii8 


ddcebftmiis 


scrlbeb&miis 


&cuSb&mii8 


audieb&miis 


g 


1 


&r9,b&tl8 


dSceb&tXs 


scrlbeb&tls 


&cu6batls 


audiebatis 




f? 


ftrSbant 


ddcSbant 


scilbebant 


ftcuebant 


audiebant 


«' 


S. &rabo 


dScSbo 


scrlbaxn 


&cuam 


audiam 




1 


&rabls 


d5c6bls 


scribes 


&cues 


audies 




&i 


S-rablt 


d5c6blt 


scrlbSt* 


ftcugt* 


audigt* 




1 


P.ftrablmiis 


ddceblmtls 


scilbemtls 


&cu6miis 


audiemiis 




&rs,bltls 


d5c6bltls 


scrlbStXs 


&cuetls 


audietls 




«i 


ftrftbiint 


ddcebunt 


scilbent 


&cuent 


audient 


• 

§ 


1 


8. 2. &ra 


d5ce 


scilbg 


&cuS 


audi 


O 


P.2. &rftt« 


d^tS 


scilbXte 


&cuXt8 ' 


audits 


8. 2. &r&to 


ddceto 


scrlbito 


ftcoXto 


audlto 


i 


^ 


3. &r&to 


d8c6to 


scrlblto 


ftculto 


audlto 




^ 


P.2. &rat3t« 


d^cStStS 


scrlbltot^ 


&cultdtd 


audltotS 


a 


T 


3. &ranto 


d5cento 


scrlbunto 


&cuunto 


audiunto 




• 


SArem 


ddceam 


scrlbain 


&cuam 


audiam 




j» 


&res 


dSceas 


scnb&s 


&CU&S 


audits 


• 


tM 


&-6t* 


d«ce&t» 


scribat* 


ftcuftt* 


audi&t* 




"S 


P.&remtis 


dSce&miis 


scnbamtLs 


&cu&miLs 


audi&miis 


o 


S 


&retls 


d9ce&tXs 


scrlb&tls 


&cuS.tls 


audiatis 


in 




&reiit 


ddceant 


scrlbant 


ftcuant 


audiant 


4S'.SrS.rem 


d5c6rem 


scrlbSrem 


ftcuSrem 


audlrem 


P 


i 


&r9.rSs 


d5c6r6s 


sciIbSrSs 


ftcuSres 


audlrSs 


^ 


ararSt* 


d«cSr«t* 


scilbgrSt* 


ftcuSrfit* 


audlrgt* 


CQ 


•§ 


P.S.r&rSmtLs 


d5c6r6miis 


BcrlbSremiis 


&cu6remiLs 


audlremiis 




^ 


&rS,r6tXs 


d5cer6tls 


scrlbSretIs 


ftcuSretls 


audlretis 






Srarent 


dScSrent 


scrlbSrent 


ftcuSrent 


audlrent* 



But see for quantity § 412 and note. 



t Or acutnU* 
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TBRBS. 



Last letter a 
Conjugation 1 


e 
2 


8 


8 


i 
4 


Latcv. 
English 


&a. 
jplough 


dOoe- 
ieach 


soilb- 
wriie 


ttcn- 
iharp€fi 


audi- 
hear 


Tiva 
Mood. 


i&r&r6 


d5o6r6 


Bcnb«r6 


Scu&rS 


• 

dsaSM 


Pabtioi- 

PLB.* 


ftranti-or 
&rant- 


dSoenti- or 
dSoent- 


sdlbeiiti- or 
Borlbent- 


ftcaenti-or 
ttcuent- 


audienti-or 
audient- 


Pabt. 

PUTUBB. 


&rfttaro- 
ar — a- 


dootHro- 

Or — At 


BcriptOro- 
or — a- 


{jKoaXttiro- 
or— a-] 


audltOro- 
or — a- 


GxBuirD.t 

1 


&tando- 


d^oendb- 


sciibendo- 


&caendo- 


andiendo- 



557 There are certain veribs which mix together the oonBonant and 
% conjugations in the imperfect tenses, viz. : 



fSc- or f2Ua- make 



i&o- 
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i&oi- ^rour 



O&c-t „ l&ci- dratp] 
[Bpte-t„ BpM'lopk] 



fSd* or f^- diff 
fiig- „ ftlgi-/« 
c&p- ,9 cSpi- Uihe 
Tfy- y, iftpi- uiu 



s&p- OTfApi'tcuie 
ciip- 9, ctLpi- denrg 
p&r- ,, p&ri- produce 
qu&t- ,, qaAti- «Aals0. 



Together with the reflective verbs : 

grftd- or grttdi- march | mfir- or mSri- £ft« 1 pSt- or pSti- ffiai&$ 
dr- y, dri-riJ0 | p&t- ,, pftti-««/isrl cniadf matter. 

Observe too that all these seventeen verbs have the vowel short. 

568 MIXED CONSONANT AND / CONJUGATION. 

Indioativb Mood. 

Presewt ucnse, 
S. fogio f ugjts f uglt ; P. fdglmas fugltis fugiunt. 

Ptut-ImpeTfed, IhOtMre. 

S. fngiebam, fugiebas &c« S. fogiam fiigies &ro. 

* Declined like praesenii- or praesmU^, See § 219. 

t Declined like a neuter noun in o. % Only used in compounds. 
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Impbbatitb Mood. 
PresaU. S.fa^fi; P. fiiglte. 

IkUtire, 
& 2, fagiio, 3. fuglto ; P. 2. fugltote, 3. fuginnto. 

SiTBXirvoTiTS Mood. 
PrtieM Tense. Past Tense, 

S. fdgiam fugias &c. S, f agSrem fugSies &o. 

IirriiriTiYEy fogSre. Pabtioiple, fugienti- or fdgient-. 

PjlBTioiplb Futu&b, fugXturo-. Qebund, fiigiendo-. 

659 Observe that those forms, which have the vowel after ^ marked 
short, follow the ooosonant conjugation ; the others are derived as 
from a verb in u 

500 In old writers such forms as capire, f odire, paiire &o. occur. 

661 CONJUGATION OF PERFECT TENSES. 

Crude form of perfect, &r&-uXs-. 

IiTDiOATivB Mood. 

Preseni-Peffect or Aorist. 

8» &rftul &rftuistl &r&uit ; P, &riluImiLs &r&uistls &r&u6runt 

or &r&u6rS. 
Past-Peffeet. 

S* Ibr&uSram Hr&u&fts Ibr&uSrat ; P. l&r&UiSr&mtts &r&a&&tls &r&- 

uSrant. 
Fuiibre'Peffect, 

S. &r&uSro &r&nSrIs &r&a6tlt ; P. ftrftuSrlmtiB &r&u8rXtl8 SrftuSrint.* 

SuBJUKOTivB Mood. 

PreserU-Peffect or Aorist. 

JS» ttrftuSrim &r&u6ils ftriluSrit ; P. ftrftuSilmiis &r&uSntIs ftrftuSrint.* 

Past'Peffect. 

iS. &riluissem &r&uis86s ftrSluisset ; P. ftrauissSmils &r&uis86tls &r&- 

uissent. 
IirpiiriTivB Mood. 

XrftuissS. 

562 The conjugation of a perfect which takes the suffix iSy instead 

of utSy differs solely in the absence of the u. See § § 584, 588, 590, 

613, 620, 628. 

* These two tenses are often confounded by Latin writers as regards 
the quantity of the t. See § 476. 
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563 The perfect tenses often undergo a contraction : as. 



&rftul 

ftrftuistl CT &rastl 

ftr&uit 



&r&alm1is 

ftrftuistls <yr llrastls 

&rfta6rant or &r&nint or &r&a6r8» 



&r&u6ram or ftrSLram &c. 
&rfiuSro ,9 ftr&ro &c« 
ftrftuSrim ,, &r&rim <Src. 
ftrftuissem „ &rassem <&c. 
ftr&uissS yy ftrassS. 

564 In the perfects of the i conjugation similar contractions oc- 
cur: aSy 



audlul or audil 

audluisti, audiisti, or audisti 

audluit or audiit 



audlulmtLs or audilmiis 
audluistls, audiistis, or audistXs 
audlu€runt or audierunt, or 
audluerS or audiQrS. 

audluSram or audiSram <Src. 
audiuSro „ audiSro <fec. 
audluSrim „ audiSrim &c. 
audluissem „ audiissem or audissem &c. 
audluissS ,, audiissS or audissS. 

565 If the crude form of the perfect have a; or « before ^«, as dix-Xs-, 
the following contractions are found : 



dizi 

dixisti or diztl 

dixit 



di^bn^ 

dixistis or dixtXs 
dix6runt or dix6r8. 



dixissem or dixem &c. 
dixissS ,, dix8 <&c. 

566 As the future-perfect of the indicative originally ended in ^^ 
rather than ^, and the subjunctive perfect in ^'m, rather than 
^771, the following contractions, which occur in old writers, are 
explained : 

lr\d, fut:'perf, fiixo, &iis &c. for f^cSro &c. 
Svij, pre8,-perf, faxim, fetxls &c. „ f^cSrim &c. 
Stihj. past-perf, faxem*, &x6s <fec. „ f^cissem &c. 

567 So again, &rasso, ftraseSs &c. for &r&vSro &c. 

* See§ 1209/. note. 
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668 From this future-perfect is formed an old infinitive future 

ftrassSrS. 
569 The gerund of the consonant and % conjugations offcen ends in 

tmdo, rather than endo ; as sorlbundo-. 
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REFLECTIVE OB PASSIVE VERBS. 
CovJuaATiov ov IifPBarBOT Tbhsbs. 



Last letter a 


e 


consonant 


u 


i 


Conjugation 1 


2 


3 


8 


4 


Lato.F. 


oma- 


d6oe- 


uort- 


mSta- 


audi- 


English 


dret$ 


teaeh 


jturn 


fta/r 


Amt 




. 


S,om6T 


dScedr 


uortdr 


mStudr 


audi5r 




1 


omarte* 


dttcerls* 


uortSrls. 


mStuMs 


audlrls 




^ 


omftttLr 


d6c6ttLr 


uortltiir 


mStuIttLr 


audlttLr 




i« 


P.om&miir 


d6c6mtLr 


uortlmiir 


mStuImtbr 


audlmiLr 




om&minl 


d{$c6mlnl 


uort&nXnl 


mStuImXnl 


audlmlnl 


• 


1 


omanttLr 


dScenttLr 


uortuntiLr 


mStuunttLH* 


audiuntiir 


S, omS.b&r 


d^b&r 


uorteb&r 


mStu6b&r 


audieb&r 


1 


om&bftils or 


dSceb&ils or 


uorteb&rls or 


mStuebftriB or 


audiebftrls or 


s 


om&b&r6 


d{$c6b&r6 


uorteb&rS 


mStu6b&r6 


audiebftrd 


s 


1 


om&batiir 


dScSbatiir 


uortebattLr 


mStuSb&ttLr 


audiebatiLr 


I 


1 


P.om&bftmtlr 


ddcSb&mtir 


uortebftmtLr 


mStueb&miLr 


audiebSmtir 


% 


om&bftmlnl 


ddc6b&mlnl 


uorteb&mlnl 


m^tuebftmlnl 


audiebftmXnl 




■ 

• 


omftbantiir 


ddcSbanttLr 

• 


uortsbantiir 


mgtuebanttlr 


audiebantiir 


5.om&b6r 


d^b($r 


uort&r 


mStu&r 


audiftr 






om&b^rlsor 


ddcSbdrlsor 


uorterls or 


mStuSrls or 


audieils Of 




^ 


om&bSrS 


d$c6b«r6 


uortCrd 


m8tu6r6 


audierfi 




1 


om&bltiir 


dtfcebltiir 


uortetiir 


m6tu8t1ir 


audiettbr 




P.om&bXmiir 


ddcSblmiir 


uortemtLr 


mStu6miir 


audiemtLr 




om&blmlnl 


dSceblmXnl 


uortSmlnl 


mStuSmlnl 


audiemXnl 






om&bunttLr 


dScebunttir 


uortentiir 


mStuenttlr 


audienttLr 


1 


1 


S. 2. om&rS 


dScSrS 


uortSrg 


mStuSrS 


audirS 


1 

> 


• 


P.2.om&mInI 


ddcSmlnl 


uort&nlnl 


mStuImlnl 


audlmlnl 


'^•|-}omat6r 


d6c«t5r 


uortltdr 


mStuItdr 


auditor}: 


1 ^ 


P. 3. ornantdr 


dScentSr 


uortuntSr 


mStuunt9r$ 


audiunt^r 



* ArbitrSri, uider^, for arbitrarU, uider^, occur. f Or meiwmtur. 

X There was also for the 2d and 3d person of the amgular an old form 

in mtno ; aaja-rnino^ progredt-nAno, % Or metnontor, 

k2 
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BEFLBCTITB OB PABSIYB YEBB8. 



Last letter a 


e 


consonant 


u 


• 

1 


Conjugation 1 


2 


8 


8 


4 


Latoj. 


orna- 


dttoe- 


uort- 


mStu- 


audi- 


English 


dreu 


teach 


ium 


fear 


kear 




• 


S, omSr 


d5ce&r 


uort&r 


mStu&r 


audi&r 






omSrIs or 


ddce&ris or 


uort&rls or 


mStu&rls or 


audi&rlsor 




E^ 


om6r6 


dtfce&rS 


uortftrS 


mStuftrS 


audi&rS 


• 


•8 


omSttlr 


ddce&tiir 


uortftttir 


m6tu9.ttir 


audifttiir 


§ 


1 


P.omemtlr 


djjceftmiir 


uort&mtir 


mStu&mtir 


audi&miir 


S 


^ 


omemlnl 


d5ce&mXnI 


uortSmlnl 


mStuamlnl 


audi&minl 






omenttLr 


dSceantiir 


uortanttLr 


mStnanttir 


audianttlr 




•S'.om&rSr 


ddoSrSr 


uortfirtr 


mStuSrSr 


audlr^r 




• 


om&rerls or 


d8c6r6rls or 


uortSrgrfs or 


mStugrerfs or 


audlrSrIs or 


{-> 


S 


omS.rer8 


d($cer6r8 


uortSrSrS 


m6tu6r6r6 


audlrSrS 


m 


^ 


om&rettlr 


dScCrettir 


uortSrSttir 


mStuSrettir 


audlrettir 




1 


P.omarSmiir 


ddc6remiir 


uortSremiir 


mStuSrSmiir 


audlremilr 




^ 


omSiremliil 


ddoSremlnl 


uortSremlnl 


mStuSremlnl 


audlremlnl 






om9.rentiir 


ddcGrentiir 


uortSrentiir 


mStuSrentiir 


audlrentiir 


Ihpini- 

TIVB 

Mood.* 


omftriSr or 


dtfcCriSr or 


uortiSr or 


mStuiSr or 


audlriSr or 


omS.rI 


d5c6rl 


uorti 


mStuI 


audin 


oiPLB.t oraando- 


dScendo- 


uortendo- 


mStuendo- 


audiendo- 



571 MIXED CONSONANT AND / CONJUGATION.^ 

Indicatite Mood. Present Tense. 
S. m6n6r mSrSrls mSrIttLr ; P. mdrimiir mSrXmXnl mdriuntiir. 

Past-ImpeTfect, IkUure, 

JS. mdrieb&r mdrieb&rls &c. S. mSri&r mSriSrls &o. 

Impebatiye Mood. 
Present Tense. S. mtfrSrS ; P. mSrimlnl. 

FfUwre. JS. 2. m«rtt«r, 3. m«rlt«r ; P. 3. mfiriuntdr. 

Subjunctive Mood. 
Present Tense, Past Tense. 

S. m5ri&r mSriaris &c. S, m{$rSr8r mSrSrSrls &c. 

Ikfinitive, miJri. Participle, mSrienti- or mdrient-. 

Pabticiple Futube, mSiIttiro-. Gebukd, mSriundo-. 

* Tbe infinitives in er belong to the old language, 
f The reflective verbs have also participles in entir or ent- and in 
terp-. J See § 557. 
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571. 1 In old writers such forms as mSrlmiir and mSiIiI occur. 

572 Ori- (r.) rise, and p5ti- (r.) make oneself master, partake more of 
the % conjugation : as, Srtrgr, 8rM ; pStlrls, pStltiir, pStlmiir, ptf- 
tlrSr, p^tin. 

573 The perfect tenses of a reflective or passive verb are formed by 
the perfect participle in to and the verbs &- or fu-. 



574 CONJUGATION OF THE PERFECT TENSES OF A 

REFLECTIVE OR PASSIVE VERB. 

Indicative Moon. 

Present-Peffect or Aorist, 
or ful P. om&tit stimiis or fulmils 

,y fuisti om9.tI estXs „ fuistis 

„ fuit omSitl sunt fu6runtorfuerS. 



/S. om&tus'^ sum 
om&tiis Ss 
om&tiis est 



S. omftttLs Sram 
om&tiis SriLs 
om&tiLs Srat 

S. om3.ttis Sro 
omS.tiis Mb 
om&ttLS Mt 



S. omfttus sim 
om&tus sis 
om&tus sit 



Past-Perfect, 

or fuSram P. om&tl Sr&miis or fuSr&mtis 

„ fuS;*SrS omS.tI Sr&tits „ fuSr&tls 

„ fuSrat omfttl Srant „ fuSrant. 

FiOure-Peifect, 

or fuSro P. om&tl Srimtis or fuSilmtls 

„ fuSils om&tX Mtls „ fuSrltls 

„ fuSrIt om&tX Srunt „ fuSrint. 



SuBjmrcTivB Moon. 

Present-Peffect or Aorist. 
or fuSrim P. omS.tl simiis 
fiigns omftti sItXs 



j> 



>> 



or fuSilmiis 
„ fuSrItXs 



fuSrit 



omati sint „ fdSrint. 



Past-Perfect, 
S, om&tiis essem or fiiissem P. om&tl essSmiis or fuissSmiis 



om&tiis esses 
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fuissSs 



omfttiis esset „ fiiisset 



om&tl essStXs ,, fuissetXs 
omftti essent ,, fuissent. 



Infinitive Mood. 
omattis essd or fuissS. 

* Ornate, otnaid or omatum, to agree with the nominatiye. 
t Omati, omatae or omatd, to agree with the nominatiye. 
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CONJUGATION OP A SIMPLE* VERB, WITH THE 
ENGLISH TRANSLATION. 

675 ojr. scbXb- write. 

Principal parts : sctlbSrS Bcrlbo scripsX scriptam. 

Indioatiye Mood. 
Freient Tense^ Sdlb-. 

As a present-imperfect, am in^ : 

Ad fr&trem meum scrlbo, 1 am writinff to my brother. 

Ad frfttrem tuum scilbXSy F<m are writing to your brother. 

Ad fr&trem suum scrlblty He is writing to his brother » 

Ad frfttrem nostnim scrlbXmtis, We are writing to owr brother » 

Ad frfttrem uostrom scrlbXtls^ You are writing to yowr brother. 

Ad fifitrem suum scilbunt, They are writing to their brother. 

576 ■■■ as an historio present : 

PpstSrS die ad s^em scrlbo, The next day I write to the old man. 

577 as a present of custom : 

Eg8 c&l&mO scilbo, / write with a reed. 

TiL pinnft scilbX% Jbtf write with a pen. 

678 — ^ — as a present, translated by do : 

Egd u6r5 BCrtbo, Yes I do write. 

Ta u6r5 scrlbis, Yes you do write. 

579 as a present, including past time, have been ing : 

lam dofts hSras scilbo, I have been writing now two hows. 

680 Fast-ImipeTfecty SdlbSbft-. 

As a past-imperfect, was in^ : 

SdlbSbam cum puSr intr&uit, I was writing when the boy oame in. 

681 as a past tense of custom, used to ; 

Eg6 cftl&mo scilbebam, / used\^ to write with a reed. 

Ta pinnft scrlbebfts, You used to write with a pen. 

* That 11, not reflecdre or pBHiTe. 
t Or < I wrote,' &c 
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582 as a past tense^ inoluding time preceding, had been 

in^: 

lam tris hQras scnbebam, / had been then writing three 

583 Future Tense, 8crlb&- or scribe'. 

Translated hj shall, will : 

Cras m&nS scrlbam, I shall write tomorrow Tnoming. 

Cras mftnS scribes, Tou will write tomorrow morning, 

Present'Peffect Tense, scripsXs-. 

584 As a present-perfect, have en :* 

Quattudr Spistdlas scripsi, / have written fowr letters, 

585 as an aorist, translated by the English past : 

H8ii ad nSg5ti&t5rem scripfil, I wrote yesterday to the mer- 

chani, 

586 as an aorist, translated by did : 

Eg5 n6r0 scrips!. Yes I did write, 

Tu uQrd scripsisti, Tes you did write, 

587 as a present-perfect, translated by an English pre- 
sent: 

Eg5 Bl scripsi, rescrlblt, If I write, he writes again, 

Tfl 81 scripsisti, rescrlblt, ffyou write, he unites again, 

588 Past-Perfect, scrips^rS.-. 
Translated by hcul en : 

Ante id tempus scripsSrajn, I had written brfore that time, 

589 translated by an English past : 

Eg5 SI scripsSram, rescilbsbat. If I wrote, he wrote again, 
Tu 81 scripsSras, rescrlbebat, Ifyani wrote, he wrote again, 

* That is, tlie perfect partitiple of the EngliBh yerb. 
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690 FiOwre-Perfect^ s cr i p B gr' . 

Translated by thaU have tn^ mU have 

AntK noctem scripsSro, / MU have writUn Irfore mgU. 

Ants noctem scripsSils^* T<m wiU have foritten before nighl, 

591 ■ translated by an English present : 

£g5 81 scripsSro, rescrlbety If I write^ he mU write again. 

Tti SI scripsSris, rescrtbet^ Ify(ni> write, he wiU write again. 

592 IxPMBATivB Mood. 

Preeent Tense. 

Translated by the simple verb : 

Scnbe ad p&trem tuum, Write to your father. 

S(»lbite ad p&trem uostrom, Write io yew father. 

693 Future Tense. 

Translated by shaU, must, let; or by the simple verb : 
Scrlblto^ Thou shaU write. ScrlbltOtS, Te shaU write. 
Scrlblto, He thoM write. Scrlbunto^ Hieg shalt write. 

694 SuBJuKOTiYB Moon. 

Present Tense, scrlbft-. 

As a present-imperfect^ am ing (indirect interrogative) : 

Nescio quid scrlbam^ / know not what I am writing. 

Nescio quid scrlbfis, I know not what you are writing. 

595 . translated by an indicative present (result) : 

IndS fit ut nihil de hac rS sen- Mence it happens that I write 

bam, nothing on this subject. 

IndS fit ut nihil de hao r6 scilb&s, Hence it happens that you write 

noihmg on this subject. 

596 translated by do (concession) : 

Yt scrlbam, n5n est s&tls, Even grarUmg thai I do wriie, it is not 

enough. 
y t scrlbas^ n9n est s&tits, Ihen granJting that you do write, it is 

not enough. 

* But see, as regards the quantity of the t after r, § 476. 
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597 translated by tHwM^ vmld hypothesis) : 

Si piim& mihi dty Bcrlbainy If I had a pen^ I woM forite. 
Si piim& tlbi sit, scrlbfiBy If you had apm^ ywt vmid mite. 

698 •^— translated by were ing : 

G6deo hlc, tanquam scrlbam, I sit here^ as if Itaere vtriting. 
SMSs istio, tanquam sorlbfts, Tmi sit there^ as ifywtwere writing. 
SSdet illlCj tanquam scrlbat. He sits yonder ^ as if he were writing* 

699 ■ translated by may (purpose) : 

Pinn& d&tur, quft* sctlbam, The pen is given me, that I may 

writ^ w^ it. 

Pinn& d&tur, qu& scUbSs^ The pen is given you, that you may 

write wkh it. 

699. 1 ■ translated by must or shall (command) : 

Lex est ut sorlbam, There is a law that I must write. 

Jjex est ut sciIb&Sy There is a law that you must write. 

600 translated by to (indirect interrogative) : 

Nesdo quid scrlbam, / know not what to write, 

Kescis quid sorllUbs, Tou know not what to write, 

001 translated by shciUy wiU : 

Puer timet n9 scrlbam, T%e hoy is trfraid I shaU write. 

Puer timet ne scilb&s, The boy is afraid you wiU write, 

602 translated hjfrom ing : 

Hoc impSdit n6 scrlbam, This prevents me from writing. 
Hoc imp^t n6 scrlb&s, ^isprevmts you from writing, 

002. 1 translated by English infinitive : 

Sln6 scrlbam, Let me write, Sln8 scrlbftmiis, Let lis write, . 
SXnSsonbat, Lethimwrite^ Sln6 scrlbant, Let^iemwrite, 

* Literally, * with which/ 
t Or rather, ' to write with.* 
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602. 2 translated by an English imperative i 

N6 scrlbam, JOet me iwt write, N6 scilbftmiis, Zet us not write. 

Nd scrlbas, Do not write. Ne scrlb&tiSy Do not write, 

Ne scilbat. Let him not write, N6 scrlbant, Let them not tmite. 

603 Fast TenMy scilbSre-. 

As a past-imperfect, wcu in^ (indirect interrogative) : 

Nesciebam quid scrlb^rem, / knew not what I was writing, 
Nesciebam quid sdlbSres, / knew not what you were wriHng. 

604 translated bj an English past (result), 

IndS factum est ut nihil de hac HeMe it happened that I wrote 

re scrlbSrem, nothing on this subject, 

IndS jGeictum est ut nihil de hac Hence it happened that you wrote 
re scrlbSrSSy nothing on this subject. 

605 translated by should or would have been ing (hy- 
pothesis) : 

Si pinn& mihi esset, scilbSrem, If there had been a pen for me^ I 

should have been writing. 

Si pinn& tlbi esset, scilb^res. If there had been a pen for you, 

you would have been writing. 

606 translated by had been ing : 

S^ebam hiCy tanquam scrlbSrem, / uhis sitting here, as if I had 

been writing, 

SSdeb&s istic, tanquam scrlbSrSs, You were sitting there^ as if you 

had been writing, 

SSdebat illlCy tanquam scrlbSret, He was sitting yonder, as if he 

had been writing. 

607 translated by might (purpose) : 

Pinn& d&ta est quft* scrlbSrem, The pen was given me, that Imightf 

write with it, 
Pinn& d&ta est qu& scilb8r6s, The pen was given you, that you 

might write with it. 

* Literally, ' with which.' * f Or rather, * to write with.' 
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608 translated by must or ihotdd (oommand) : 

Lex Srat ut scrlb^rem, There was a law that I mnut write. 

Lex tet ut scrlbSrSSy Hiere was a law that you must write, 

609 translated by to ^direct interrogative) : 

Nesciebam quid scilbJSrem^ I knew not what to write. 
Nesciebas quid scrlbfires, Tou knew not what to write. 

610 translated by should or would : 

Puer tXmebat nS scrlbSrem, The hoy wax afraid I should write. 
Puer timebat ne scrlbdres, The hoy was afraid you would wriJt/s. 

611 translated by from ing : 

Hoc impSdiSbat n9 scrlbSrem^ This prevented me from writing. 
Hoc impSdiSbat nS scnbSrQs^ This prevented you from writing. 

612 translated as a past order* ; 

N6 scilbSrem, {He bade) me not write. 

Ne scrlbSres, {He hade) you not write. 

613 Present-Perfect^ Bcripsfirl-. 

As a present-perfect, have en (indirect interrogatiye) : 

Neseio quid scrips^rim, / know not what I have written. 

Nescis quid scripsMdt, You know not what you haw written. 

614 as an aorist (indirect interrogative) : 

Nesdo quid hSrl jscripsSrim, I know not what I wrote yesterday. 
Nescis quid hSrI scripsSiIs, Tou know not what youtoroteyesterday. 

615 translated by may have en : 

Forsltan nXmium scripsSrim, Perhaps I may have written too much. 
Forsltan nXmium scripsSnsy Perhaps youmayhavewrittentoomuch. 

* In reported speech. 

t But Bees u regards the quantity of the t after r, $ 476. 

L 
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616 as a fature-perfect after a present, translated hj an 

English present (reported speech) : 

Caesar polllcStur s6, 81 scripsSrim, Ctesar promises that if 1 writey he 

rescripturuniy wiU write again, 

Caesar polUcetur sS, 81 scripsSrls, Ccesar promises that if you write^ 

rescripturoniy he wiU write again. 

617 translated by were to ^ or English past tense (hy- 
pothesis) : 

Si* scripsSrim &d eum, rSdeat, If I were to writef to him, he would 

retwm* 
Si scripsSrls &d eum, rMeat^ If you weretowrite tohim, hewonld 

return. 

618 translated by should, would (consequence of hypothesis) : 

Fnistrft scripsSrim, I should write in vain, 

Frustril scripsSrls, Tou would write in vain. 

619 translated by had en : 

SMeo hic, tanquam Spist^lam I sit here, as if I had written the 

perscripsSrim!]:, whcle letter, 

S9d6s istio, tanquam ^pistSIam You sit there, as if you had writ- 

perscripsSris, ten the whole letter, 

SMet illlc, tanquam SpistSlam ffe sits yonder, as if he had writ- 

perscripsSrit, ten the whole letter, 

620 translated as an imperative : 

Id nunquam scripsSrim, Let me never write that. 

Id nunquam scripsSiIs, Never write that. 

Id nunquam scripsSrit, Let him never write that. 

* This ft might be omitted. Thus in the English too we might drop 
the if, and say, ' were I to write to him,' &c. 

t Or, ' if I wrote,' &c. 

X Per'ScHb' literally signifies ' write through, write to the end.' 
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621 Past'Perfect^ scripsifise-. 

As a past-perfect^ translated by had en (indirect inter- 

rogatiye) t 

Quaefiltum est, iitrom scripsissem, The question was ashedy whe- 

ther I had wriUen, 

Qoaedltam est, iitram scripsissSSi IJhe question was ashedy whe- 
ther y^ou had written. 

622 as a future-perfect after a past^ translated by an English 

past (reported speech) : 

Caesar pollXc6b&tur sS, si scripsis- Cofsar promised that if I wrote, 

sem, rescriptiirum, he would write again, 

Caesar pollIc6b9.tur sS, SI scripsis- Ccesar promised that if you 

eSs, rescripturum, wrote, he would write again* 

623 translated by had en (hypothesis) : 

EtiamSI scripsissem, frustra esset, Bven iflhadwritteriy it would 

have been in vain. 

EtiamSI scripsisses, frustra esset, £hfen if you had written, it 

would have been in vain* 

624 translated by shondd have, would have (consequence of 

hypothesis) : 

Turn* quSquS scripsissem, Uven in that case* I should have written. 
Turn qudquS scripsissSs, JSven in that case you would have written. 

625 IiTEiiriTiYE Impebfeot, scilbSrS. 

Translated by an English infinitiye : 

Debeo scilbSrS, / ought to write. 

NSqueo scilbSrS, / cannot write. 

626 translated as an English indicative : 

Sdo eum scilbSrS, I hnow that he is writing. 

Sciebam eum scrlbSrS, 2 kneto that he was writing, 

627 translated by an English perfect infinitive : 

PebSbam scnbSrS, / ought to have written. 

♦ Literally • then.' 
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628 Ikfikititb Pesfsot, 8cripcd88& 
IVaaslated by an Eogliflii perfect iBfimtiYe : 

ScripaiflsS dldtiir, ffe is said to have wnttau 

629 translated by an English indicatm : 

Sdo earn BcripsisBS, I know that he has written. 

Sdo eum hSrI scripeiflsS, I know that he tprote yesterdeiy. 

Sdebam earn scripsissdy I knew that he had written. 

630 translated by dte having en : 

Scripsisse e^tio el fuit, Hie having written woe fatal to him, 

631 Pabticifle Impebvect, scxibenti- or ecribent-. 
Translated by ing : 

SSnex SpistSlam scnbens dScldit, The old many whUe wrUirig a 

letter^ fdl down, 

632 Pabtioiple Futvbe, scripturo-. 
Translated by ahovi to , intending to •• 

Ad ipsom eras scripturHs, haec Intending to write to himedf to- 
nunc Smitto, mtyrrow^ 1 pose over these Mngs 

now, 

632. 1 Dico me scripturum essS, / say that I vnU write, 
Dixl m9 scripturum essS^ J said that I wotdd write, 

632. 2 Dixl mS scripturum fuissS, I said that I woidd have written, 

633 translated as an intention not fdlfilled : 

H&bebam el giAtias, scripturus* Ifdt gratefvl to him, and should 
qudqu^y nisi aegrQt&rem^ have written tooy if I had not 

been HL 

634 GUbukd^ scribendo-. 
Translated by ing : 

N. Mihi est scrlbendum SpistS- lb me hdongs the writing the 

l&sf, letters, 

Ac. Dellglttir ad scrlbendum He is selected for writing the 

SpistSlftst, letters, 

* See also the conjugation of the verbyu- with the participle in turo, 

f Most of these constructions are confined to the old writers. See 
the use of the Gerundiye, § 1287. 
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G. yeni6pistSlas6cilbenc[lcaufi8&» 1 came for the sake of writing 

thelettere. 
D. AptiLs est scrlbendo SpistSlils^, He isfUfor toritinq letters, 
Ab. Scrlbendof Spist^l&s occiip&- He is engaged in writing letters, 
tils est, 

63d SupiKB, scriptu-. 

Translated as an English infinitive : 

Ac. Eo illuc scriptum, / am going ponder to write, 

Ab. Hae littSrae difflcXles sont These letters are difficult to write. 
BcnptvLy 

CONJUGATION OP A REFLECTIVE VERB, WITH 
THE ENGLISH TRANSLATION. 

636 Anna- (r.), arm onesdf. 

Principal parts : armSjl, armor, arm&tiis. 

637 IimiOATiTB Mood. .« 
Present Tense, am anning myself, arm myself, &o. 

Armor, I am arming my sdf, 

Armftrls or arm&rSt, Tvu> are arming yoarsdf, 

Arm&ttir, He is arming himself. 

Arm&m«ir, We are arming ottrsdves. 

Arm&mlnl, You are arming yourselves, 

ArmantiLr, They are arming themselves, 

638 Pa8t'Imj>etfe<^, was arming myself &o, 

Armftbar, / was arming myself. 

Arm&b&rls or arm&Mr^, Fou were arming yourself, 
Arm&b&ttLr, He was arming himsdf, 

ArmftlAmtLr, We were arming cv/rsdves. 

Arm&b&mXnl, Tou were arming yovrsdves, 

Arm&bantiir, They were arming themsdves. 

• See note t p. 112. 

f This form of the Gerund, although an ablative, is often shortened 
in late writers, as uigilandd {Juv, 3. 232). 

t The form in r^ is not common for the present indicative ; it may 
be from fear of confusion with the infinitiye. 

£2 
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639 FiOwrty shall or will arm myself to, 

Annftbor^ lihaU arm mysdf. 

Ana&bSrls or anu&b&S, Tou wiXL arm yowrsdf. 
Arm&blttLr, He wiU arm kimadf. 

Aim&bimiiry We shaU arm otM^sdves. 

Ann&blmXnly Tou wUZ arm ycm'sd/oes. 

ArmftbunttLr, They wUl arm themadtfes, 

640 Present-Perfect, baye armed mjself, &c. (or Aotitt, armed myself.) 

Arm&tus* sum, / have armed mysdf, 

Aimfttiis* &, You have armed yaursdf, 

Aim&ttLs* est^ Se has arm>ed himsdf, 

Aim&tlf sikntls, W4 home armed owrsdves. 

Armfttif estis, Tov> have armed yofwrsdves, 

Arm&tit sunt, ^Phxy hive armed themsdves. 

641 Past'Petfect^ had armed myself, &c. 

* • Armfttils Sram}!, I had armed mysdf. 

Arm&tils Srfts, Ton had eirmed yoursdf. 

Ann&tiifl Srat, JBe had armed hinudf* 

Arm&ti Srftmiis, We had armed ourtdves, 

Ann&ti ^Sifttls, Tou had armed yourddves, 

Ann&ti tent, They had armed themtdves. 

642 Future-Peffectf shall have armed myself, to. 

ArmfttHs Sro, § I shaU have armed mysdf. 

Arm&tlis Sris, Tou vnU have armed yowrsdf. 

Armfttiis Silt, He wiU have armed himsdf. 

Aimftti SribntLs, We shall have armed oursdves. 

Ann&ti MtXs, Tou tnU have armed yoursdves, 

Arm&ti Snmt, They wiU have armed ihemsdves. 

643 Impsbatiyb Mood. 

PresenU. 
AnxOi^ Arm yoursdf. | ArmSaDSnlf Arm yoursdves. 

• Armatd if the nominatiye be feminine, wrmStwn if it be neuter^ 
t AmuOms if tibe nominative be fiBmisine, armaid if it be neuter. 
t Oi fiOram, &c { Or fuiro, &c. 
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644 Mauri. 

AiroSAor or arm&mlnOi J<m must arm yawrtdf. 

Arm&tor or armftmXno, Ee mtist arm himsdf, 

Armantor, They mast arm themselves, 

645 SuBJuircTiTE Mood. 

Present. (See the several translations of scriba-^n.) 

Oonsiil impSrat lit armer. The coTisttl commands me to arm myself. 
Consiil imp^rat lit armMs The consitl commands you to arm your- 
or armSrSy sdf, 

646 Fast. (See the several translations of scrihere-m.) 

Oonsiil imp^^rtuit tt anoSrer, The eonrd commanded fne to <mn 

mysdf, 
Oonsiil impSr&uit iit arm&rerls The constil commanded you to arm 
or armfirerSy ycmrsdf. 

647 Present-Perfect. (See the several translations of scripseri-^m^ 

ITescio qu&re armfttas sun, 1 know not why I have armed mys^. 
Nesdo qufire anu&tus sis, / know not why you have armed you/rsdf. 

648 PoMt'Perfect. (See the several translaiions of scripsisse-m.) 

Kesciebam quSre arm&tiiB essenij / knew not why I had armed 

myself. 
KesciSbam qu&re arm&tiis essSs, I knew not why you had armed 

yoursdf, 

64d IvFurixxvB Impebteot. 

Dsbeo arm&n, / ought to arm mysdf. 

Scio eum arm&il, / hww that he is arming himsdf. 

SoiiBbiia eum armfirl, I knew that he was arming himsdf. 

Arm&il signum helli est^ To arm on^esdf is a sign of war. 

D^bdbam armSja^ l4mg}U to have armed mysdf, 

650 IzrvnriTivE Pebfeot. 

Sdo eum arm&tum essS, I know that he has armed himsdf* 
8ciSbam eum armfttumeesSj I knew that he had armed himsdf. 
Sdo eum arm&tum f9r0, IkfMw thai he wiU have armed himself. 
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651 Pabtioiplb Imfebfeot. 
Annanti- w armant-, {While) arming anesdf. 

652 Pabtioiplb Pbbfbot. 
Arm&to-, Saving armed onetdf, 

653 Pabtioiplb Futubb, 
Arm&ttiro-, AhotU to arm <meielf» 

654 GxBUKD. 
Armando-, Arming (metdf, 

CONJUGATION OF A PASSIVE VERB, WITH THE 

ENGLISH TRANSLATION. 

Pr6m- preu. 
Principal parts : prSmI, prSmor, presstLs. 

Indioatiyb Mood. 

655 ♦ Prea, Prtoor* / am pressedj prSmSils yow are pressed, pr^mltiir 
he is pressed, PrSmlmtlr toe are pressed, prSmlmlnl yot^ are pressed, 
prSmunttLr thetf are pressed. 

656 Past, PrSmebarf / tpos pressed, prSmGb&rls or prSm6b&r^ you 
were pressed, prSmSb&ttLr he was pressed, PrSmebftmiir we were 
pressed, prSmSb&mXnl you were pressed, prSmQbanttLr they were 
pressed, 

657 Futwre, PrSmar I shall he pressed, pr6m6rls or prSmSrS you wiU 
be pressed, prSmStiir he will be pressed. Prgm6miir toe shaR he 
pressed, prSmSmlnl you wiU be pressed, prSmentiir they wiU he 
pressed. 

* With many yerbs this translation would not give the meaning, and 
indeed the English passive is defective in the imperfect tenses. Thus 
domus aedifioatur means, not ' the house is built,' for that would impiy 
thafcthe building is completed, but * the house is being built* or * is a-build- 
ing ;' but of these two phrases, the first is scarcely English, and the second 
is obsolete. Again, such a verb as occidor must not be translated ' I am 
killed,* but rather ' I am on the point of being killed.' 

f Similarly, domus aedifioabatur would signify ' the house was being 
built* or ' was a-building.' So oceidebar must not be translated * I was 
killed,' but rather ' I was on the point of being killed.' 
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658 Fres.'perf. Prassus* sumf I have been presiedt, presstts Ss ^ou 
have been pressed^ presstls est he has been pressed, PresBl stLmiiB 
1M have-heen preeaed^ pressi estXs ycu have been pressed, poeaal suiit 
they have been pressed, 

659 Pasi-perf, Plressiis* Srain§ I had been pressed]], pretniis SrSfl you 
had been pressed, pressiis Srat he had been pressed, Pressi Mmtts 
ioe had been pressed, presfii Mtls yotf Aa(2 been pressed, pressi 9rant 

i^ Aocf 5e0n /TTVBMt^ 

660 Ihtt.-perf, PresstLs'^ Srolf I shall have been pressed, pressfis drifl 
^dt£ mil have been pressed, presstls Silt he wiU have been pressed, 
Pressi Srlmiis loe shall have been pressed, pressi Sritis you will have 
been pressed, pressi ^runt they mil have been pressed, 

Impb&atiyb Mood. 

661 Present, Pr^M be thou pressed, prSmlmXnl be ye pressed, 

662 Future, PrSmXtor thou shalt be pressed, prSmitor he shall be 
pressed, Pr&oiuzitar they shall be pressed. 

663 SuBJUNOTiYB Mood. 

Present Tense, BSs e5 rSdnt, ut m&lis prSmar^ Matters are come 
to this, that 1 am pressed with troubles. 

664 EgS 81 tot mSIis prSmar, pSream^ If I were pressed by so many 
troubles, I should die, 

665 Turn nlmium prSmar^ In that case I should be too much pressed. 

666 Timdr est n6 prSmar, The fear is that I shall be pressed, 

667 Stat per Osium, quSmXnus prSmar, Caius prevents me from bemg 



668 Nitor n5 prSmar, / am striving not to be pressed, 

669 Past Tense, TIm3r 6rat nS prSmSrer, There was a fear that I 
should be pressed, 

670 R6s eo rSdiSrat, ut m&lis prSmSrer, Matters had cow/c to this, 
that I was pressed with troubles, 

* i, e. Press&s, -^, or -mhi. 

f Or as an aorist, ' I was pressed,' &c. 

t With some verbs the translatioii ' is ed* is admissible. Thus 

domus aedificata est means ' the house is built^ or ' the building is now 
completed.* Occisus sum,*! am killed.' § Or /ueram, &c. 

II With some verbs this tense may be translated ' was ed.* Tfans, 

domus iam aedific€Ua erat, ' the house was now built/ t. e, the building 
was completed. 

^ Oi Juero, &c. 
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671 Eg5 61 tot m^Uis prSmSrer, pSiIrem^ If I had been pressed vnth 
90 many trouhles, Ishoidd have died. 

672 Turn tiyininTn prSm^rer, In that case I should have been too much 
pressed. 

673 StStit per Oftium^ nS prSmSrer, Caius prevented me from being 
pressed, 

674 NitSbar nS prSmSrer, 1 toas striving not to be pressed, 

675 Fres,-petf. Nescit, quam gr&uiter pressus siin, He knows not 
how heavily I have been pressed, 

676 As an Aorist, NSmo scit, quantis turn m&lis pressus siin. No 
one knows with what great troubles I was then pressed, 

677 Si pressus sim, cSdam^ Jff I %pere pressed, I should give way, 

678 Palleo, tanquam &b ursd pressus sim^ / look paUy as if I had 
been pressed by a bear, 

679 NSquIquam pressus sim, 1 should be pressed to no purpose, 

680 Scit m@, si mSIo pressus sim, t&mgn incSlilmem 6u9.surum, He 
knows that if I am pressed by trouble , still I shall come out unhurt. 

681 Fast-perf. Nescisbat, quam gr&ulter presstLs essem, ffe knew 
not how heavily I had been pressed, 

682 Nequlquam presstls essem, I should have been pressed to no pur- 
pose, 

683 SoiSbat m9, fS. m&lO presstLs essem, t&men nunquam cessdrum. 
He knew that if I were pressed by trouhUy stiU I shoidd never yidd, 

684 liTFiNiTiYE Imperfect. PrSmI to be pressed, 
IiTPiNiTiTB Pbrpect. Presstls* essS to have been pressed. 
Paetioiplb Imperfect. Tr^mendo- being pressed or to be pressed. 
Participle Perfect. Presso- pressed. 



685 CONJUGATION OF A DEPONENT VERB. 

o.r. S€qu-/oSW. 

Principal parts : sSquI, s6quor, s^utiis. 

Indicative Mood. 

686 Present, S«quor IfoU&w, s6qu6rls you follow, sgqultttr he fol- 
loufs. S^uXmiir we follow, sSqulmlnl you follow, sSquunturf they 
fdUow 

* The case and gender will vary with the sentence. 
f The forms seguontur and seountur also occur. 
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687 Past, S^uSbar / w<u foUomn^f s^uebftris or 8Squ6bftr9 you 
were fdUywiiig^ s^uebftttLr ht waafcUowing. SSquSbamtlr we were 
following y sSquSb&mlnl you were following ^ sSquebautiir ikey were 
foiUotoing, 

688 FvUtiwre, S^uar I shdttfoUoWy s^uBris or s^uSrS you wiU fel- 
low ^ s^uettir h£ wiUfoUow, S^uSmiir we shaU follow ^ s^uSmXnI 
you win follow y sSquentiir they vyill follow, 

689 Pres.-perf SSctitus* sum IhavefoUowed^y sSctittis Ss you have 
foUowedy B^fitiis est he has followed, S^atlt stimiLs we have fol- 
lowedy sScuii estis you have followed^ sSc^tl sunt they have fcUowed, 

690 Pcut-perf, S^utiis* Sram§ I had followed, sSctittLs Srfts you had 
followed, sScutHs Srat /<« had followed* SScuti:II SrSLmils we hadfd- 
lowed, sScuti Sr&tls yot^ hadfoUowed, sScuti Sraut <Aey had followed, 

691 Fut.'perf, SScutiis* SroH I shall have followed, sSctittts Cris yot* 
trt?i? have followed, sScuttts Mt A€ t£^iK have followed, Steutit drX- 
mtis we shall have followed, sdctiti Mtls yoi^ te^i^'^ Aav0 followed, 
sfictLti Srunt M«y tt^i^ have followed, 

Ikpbsatite Mood. 

692 Present, SSquSrS/o2^ thou, s^quImlnl/oZZot^y^. 

693 jFto<r& SSqultor or s^uXmlno thou shaU follow, s^nXtor ofr 
sSquXmIno he shall follow, SScuntor they shaUfoUow, 

694 SUBJITNOTIVB MooD.Y 

Present, S^uar, sSquftris or s^u&rS, s^ufttilr; s^iULmiir, 
sSqu&mXnl, sSquanttir. 

695 Pout, S^uSrer, s^aSrSris or s^uSrQrS^ s^uSrQtiir; s^uSre- 
mtLr, sSquSremlnl, sSquSrentiir. 

69d Pres,-ferf SSctLtus sim**, s^utus &a, sSctLtus sit ; s^titX SI- 

miis, sScliti sltls, sSctLtl smt. 
697 Pcut-perf S^uttU essemtf, s^tlti&s esses, sSotLtiLs esset ; s^Uti 

ess6mtUi, s&cflti essetXs, steuti essent. 

* SeeutUSf -df, -urn, according to the gender of the nominatiTe. 

t Or as an aorist, ' I followed,* &c. 

% Seeutt, -a«, -^9 according to the gender of the nominative. 

§ Ot/ueram, &c. i| Or fue^o, &c. 

f For the English translation, see the mode of translating seriba'-fn, 
&c. §§ 594-624; and obserye that Deponent verbs are translated by 
English active verbs. 

•• Or Juerim, &c, ff Or fuUsem, && 
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698 lamHiTiTB. SSqnl (o/o2^. 

IvruriTiTB PsBPECT. S^clitiis eflsS to have followed. 
Participle Imperfect. S^uenti- or sSqueni-/o22bwm^« 
Participle and Qerund. S^q^jLendo- foRowinff. 
Participle Perfect. S^uto- havinff foUotoed, 

699 CONJUGATION OF AN IMPERSONAL VERB. 

c.F. Plu- ratiu 

IVDICATIYX M00I>« 

PregerU, Plait it raine. 

Poet. Plu^bat it was raiwinffm 

Future, Pluet it foiU rain. 

Pru.-perf, Plauit it has raimid, or 

Ae on Aoriet, Plfiuit it roMwdL 

Paet-perf. PltLuSrat it had rained. 

Fta.-i>erf. PlauMt it will have rained, &a 

700 CONJUGATION, IN PART, OF AN IMPERSONAL VERB 

OF THE FEELINGS. (See § 393.) 

C.F. Piide- shame, 

IiTDicATmB Mood* 

Preeent. 

PtLdet me ign&uiae, I am ashafned of my cowardice, * 

PtLdet te ignauiae, Tou are aehamed of ytmr cowardice, 
PUdet eum ignftuiae, He is (uihamed cfhis cowardice, 

PtLdet nOs ign&uiae, We are ashanMA cf ewr eowardice. 
Pftdet nOg ign&uiae, Tow are cuhamed of yowr cowardice, 
PtLdet eSs ignftuiae, They are ashamed of their eowardioe^ 

Past. 
PtLdebat me ignftuiae, / was ashamed of my eowardioe, 
PtLdSbat te ignfluiae, Tou were ashamed €f yowr cowardice^ &e, 

PtLdSbit me ignSuiae, I shaH he ashamed of my cowardice, 
Ptidfibit te ign&uiae, Tou wiU he asham^ of your cowardice, &0, 
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701 Oonjugatioii, in part, of a Passive Impersonal Verb : 

o.F. Resist- stand against^ make oppodtion^ oppae, 

IvDiOATiYE Mood. 
Prueni, 
BSsisUtur mihi, Opposition is made to me, or lam opposed. 
BSsistltur tltbi, Opposition is made to you^ or you are opposed. 
BSsistltiir el. Opposition is made to him, or he is opposed, 

BSsistltur nobis, Opposition is made to usy or we are opposed, 
BSsistltur uObis, Opposition is made to you, or you are opposed, • 
BSsistXtiir els, (position is made to them, or they are opposed. 

Past, BSsistSb&tur mibi. Opposition was made to tm, or I was 
opposed.* 

BSsistSblktur titbi. Opposition was made to you, or you were op^ 
posedy &c. 

Future, RSsistetur mibi, Opposition wiU he made to m£, or / 
thoiU he opposed, 

BSsistetur tlbi, Opposition wHl he made to you, or you wiU he 
opposed, dpc. 

Pres.'perf. Restltum mibi est. Opposition has heen made to ms, 
or I have heen cpposed.f 

Restltum tlbi est, Opposition has heen made to you, or you have 
heen opposed, &o. 

Past-peff, Bestltum mibi Srat, Opposition had heen made to me, 
or I had heen opposed, 

Bestltum tlbi Srat, Opposition had heen made to you, or you had 
heen opposed, &c. 

702 Conjugation, in part, of the participle in tdro with the verbs 
^ and fu- ^ in the sense of intention or destiny. 

Indioative Moon. 

With the present of gs-, intend to » 

Nihil actflrus sum, I intend to do nothing, 

*{.«.' All this time* or ' for a time.' This tense must not be eon- 
founded with the aorist. 

t Or as an aorist, ' Opposition was made to me,* &c. 



1S2 



am destined to 



Quid tlmeam, tH befttus fftttirus sum t What am ItofeoTy if I 
am destined to be happy f 

703 With the Past of &-, intended to . 



Nihil actOriis Siam, / irUended to do nothing* 



tffos destined to 



Quid tXmSrem, si be&tus flitlirtLB Sram ? What was I to fear^ if 
I pas destined to be happy f 

705 With the Perf. of fii-, intended to ^ and shoM have done 

90, if . 

DedXtOSy ocdstlrus ful. If they Jiad been given up, IshofM ham 
killed them. 



was destined to y and shotdd have done so, if 



N^I rSuertissem, iutSrltOrus ful, If I had not turned bads^ I 
^otdd have perished, 

706 With the Past-perf. of fu-^ had intended to , and would 

have done so, if . 

Quam uim l&trO mihi fuSrat illSLttbrtLs, in ipsum oonuerti, 7^ 
viclenoe which the rotiber had intended to direct against me, I turned 
against hvmsdf. 

707 SuBjuvoTiTi Mood. 

With the Pres. of 5s-, intend to . 

Scrlbam quid actHrus sim, / wiU write word what T intend 
to do. 

am destined to » 

Nesoio quandO sim m^JrlttbrtLs, I know not when lam to die, 

708 With the Past of &-, tn««Mi«f to . 



Scripsi quid actOrtts essem, I wrote word what 1 intended to do. 



was destined to 



Nesciebam quando essem mSilttlrtLSy I knew not ^ohen I was lb 
die. 
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709 With the Perf. of ta-, intended to, and shotdd have done so. 

if . 

Quis ddbltat quin dSdItOs occIsHrus faSrim t Who dorxhts ha 
that^ ifthetfhad been ffiven up, I should have killed than f 



woe destined to, and should have done sOy if 



S^ultiir at nisi rSuertissem, intMturus fuSrim, It follows that 
if I had not turned baeJk, I should have perished. 

710 With the Infinitive of gs-, intend to . 



Scio* eum nihil aoturom essS, I know* that he intends* to do 
nothing, 

is destined to . 

Scio omnSs hdinlnes mSiiturOs essS, / know that aU men are 
destined to die, 

711 With the Perf. -inf. of fa-, intended to ^ and should have 

donesOy if . 

Fftma est m6 dedltOs occlsorum fuissS, There is a report that if 
they had been given up, I should have killed them, 

was destined to — , and should have done so, if . 



Oertum est tdR nisi rSaertissem, intfoltiiram faissS, It is cer- 
tain that if I had not turned back, I should have perished, 

712 Oonjagation of the participle in endo when ased with the verb 
Ss- and fa- 5^ in the sense of duty or necessity. 

Inpioatiyb Moop. 
With the Pres. of Ss-. 

Mihi omnia QnS tempdrS sunt figen^, I have every thing to do 
at once, 

713 With the Past of Ss-. 

Mihi omnia tin5 tempore Srant Sgendft, I had every thing to do 
at once, 

714 With the Put. of «»-. 

Mihi omnia tra tempjjre Srant Xgendft, I shaU have every thing 
0doat once. 

* After a past tense, as sciebam * I knew/ the infinitire would be 
translated by ' intended* or * were destined.* 
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716 . With the Pre8.-perf. of fu-. 

JSM finnftta eztrGma agmlms fuissent, ingens dfidSs acclpiend& 
fiiit, Jf the rear of the line of march had not heen strengthened^ a 
tremendous How must have been received, 

Ab Alexam&iG fait h&benda Or&tio, 27ie speech wu to have heen 
made hy Alexamentte, {Jmt as he is now dead) &c. 

716 With the Past-perf. of fa-. 

Ab AlezamSnO fdSrat h&benda 5r&ti0, The speech was to have 
been made by Alexamemis, (but as he was then dead) &c. 

717 SuBJimcTivB Mood. 

With the Pres. of ^s-. 

Nesdo quid sit nObis figendum, I know not what we ought to do, 

718 With the Past of Ss-. 

HesciSbam quid esset nObls Sgendum, 1 knew not what we ought 

to da. 

719 With the Pres.-perf. of fd-. 

Hoc baud d&bium f^cit quin nIsX firmftta extrSma agminis 
foissent, ingens cl&des acclpiend& fuSrit, This made it certain that 
if the rear of the line of march had not been strengthened^ a tremens 
dous blow must have been received, 

720 InFuriTivB Mood. 

With Imperf. of Ss-. 

Sentit diffBrendum esse In aest&tem bellumy He feds that the 
war mtut be put off to ^ summer. 

721 With the Perf. of fu-. 

Hoc scio^ nisi rSuertisset, In illo el concl&ul ciibandum faiss^ 
This 1 knowy thai if he had not twined back, he would have had to 
sU^ vn that chamher, 

722 SOME IBBEOULAB AND DEFECTIVE VERBS 

CONJUGATED. 

The verb te- means, first, eat; secondly, live; thirdly, exist for 
the senses, be ; fourthly, exist for the mind, be. In the first sense 
the forms in use are as follows : 
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^ eat. 

Ihdicatiye Mood. Present. S. 68 you eat, est he eats; P, estXs 
you eat 

Impxkatiyb. Present S. 6s* eat thou ; P, estS eat ye. 

Future. JS, esto thou shalt eatj esto he shall eat; P. estOt^ ye 
sthaUeat, 

SuBJUNCTiYB. PasL & essem essSs esset; P. essSmiis essetis 
essent. 

Ikfikitiyb. essS to eo^.f 

Passitb. /tu^u;. Pres. 8, 3. estiLr. /Sy|;. Past. 8. 3. essStttr. 

722. 1 The same fonns exist for several of the compounds, as oSmSs- 
eat upy whence cSmSs, earnest, cSmestXs, c5mess6. 

722. 2 The verb 6d- eo^ is but a varietj of 6s- eat. It is declined 
r^ularly, except that for the siibj. pret., besides the regular 6dam 
&c. it has also an old form Sdim, 6dls <bc. 



723 



Present. 
8 sum lam 
6st you are 
est! ?ieis 

P. sttmiLi fffe are 
estis you are 
Bunt theyesre 



}^ or fa- he. 
(a) Imperfect Tenses. 
Indicative Mood. 
Past. 
8. 6ram Itoas 
^t9a you were 
6rat he was 

P. Mmiis v>e were 
Sr&tXs you were 
tant they were 



Future. 
\8 m IshaUhe 
6rls you will he 
6rlt he vnU he 

P. Srimtis we shaU he 
ftrXtXs you will he 
6nint they wiU he. 



IXFBSAViVE. 

Present. 8. Bs 5e/ P. estS he. 

Future. 8. estQ 2^(m dudt he^ estO A« «^a^ he; P. estOtS y^ 
jAa2Z he, suntQ /!^ <^a27 ^. 

* The quantity is not proTed by the authority of any poet, but in- 
fezied from the Btatemento of the giammarianft Pxiician (ix. 1» 11) and 
Servius (ad Aen. y. 785). 

t Thus it appears that forms which be^^n with m, and these alonei 
are used with the double sense of ' eat* and * be.' 

X E$ and est often lose the «, as «an«*«, huifft^ for tatUis &, iussHs 
is ; benutt, bonast^ hcnwmtty for bonHs est, bona etty bomm est; guantUt 
for quanti est. 

k2 
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S, sun 1 dfn 

8ls y(mare 

sit he is 

P, tilmiis we are 

Atia you are 

sint they are 



SUBJUHOTIVB.* 

Pad. 



S. essem 
essSs 

esset 

P, essemtis 
essent 



Iwas 
you were 
hewae 

we were 
you were 
they were 



iKVnrXTIYB, 

6888 to he; fSrS wUl he, 

PartioipiiE Fvtubb. 
f iittiro- about to he. 



Or 
8, fSrem 
fSres 
fSret 

P. 



fSrent. 



723.1 



(J) Perfect Tenses. 

Ikdioatiyb. 
Presemt-jperfect. 



S. fdl Ihatfeheen 
fuisti you have heen 
fiiit he has heen 



iS. ful JlM» 

fdisti yat& i(^e 
fait he was 



S. fhfiram /Aa(^ heen 
fdSr&B y(wAac7500» 
faSrat A^Aoc^de^n 



P. folmiis 
faistis 



we have heen 
you have heen 



f uSrunt or fu6r8 they have heen. 

OrasAoritL 

P. fuXmiiB we were 

fuistXs you were 

fuenint or fa6rS they were. 

Patt-perfeet, 

P, fdSiilmtLs we had heen 
f uSr&tXs you had heen 
fuSrant they had heen* 

Fuhi/re-peirfeet, 



8. fdSrS I shdJU have heen 
fuSrls you wHl have heen 
fuMt he wiU have heen 



P. fuSrImiis we shaU have heen 
faMXia you vnU have heen 
fdSiint they will have heen. 



* For the other meaxiings of the subjunctiye tenses see the conjuga- 
tion ofseribamj &c* 
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SUBJUKCTIVH. 

Present-perfect. 



S, ixxXsnmlluiveleer^ 
fuSrls you have been 
fiidrit he has been 



iS. fuSrim Jtrof 
fdSils yoftvfere 
fuSrit hevKu 



S. fmsaem I had been 
ftiis868 youhadbeen 
foisaet he had been 



P. faSrlmtis tffe have been 
f uSutls you have been 
fdSrint they have been, 

OrasAorist, 

P, fuSiImtLs we were 
fuSiltls you ioere 
faSrint they were. 

Past-perfect. 

P. fuissSmiis icv Aoe? iewi 
faissetXs you had been 
foissent they had been. 



LfVIiriTIYE. 

foissQ to have been, was or had been, 

724 As regards quantity, a. Es is often long in old writers (as 
Plautus, Mil. Gl. iii. 1. 30), which agrees with the formation from 
esis (eis), with 6s eat, and with the Greek etr. b. For the quantity 
of the % after r in fuSris, fu&imtLs, fuSritIs, of the indicative and 
subjunctive, see § 476. 

725 Old forms are, a. Ssum / am, ^fimils, Ssunt, 8sim &c. (see 
Varr. L. L. iz. 57), which are in nearer agreement with the root 
Ss-. b. sXmus for siimus (oomp. scriblmus) was used by Augustus 
{JSuet, Aug. 87). c, esdt, an inceptive present (§ 752), occurs in 
old writings (as xii. Tab. ap. Gdl. zx. 1. 25, Lucr. i. 612) as a 
future. So indeed the whole future tense 6ro, Sris &o. is in form 
a mere present. Compare also f5r6 (=fu$rS), a present in form, a 
future in meaning, d, A fuller form of the subjunctive present, 
siem, si6s <kc., is common in the older writers, e. Another form 
of the present subjunctive, used in old writers, is JS, fuam, fu&s, 
fiiat ; P. fiiant. /. The past subjunctive — S, fSrem, fSrSs, fSret ; 
P. fSrent— sometimes takes the place of essem in classical writers, 
especially in hjrpothetical sentences (§ 1209), and those which de- 
note a purpose (§ 1179). It also occurs in compound tenses for 
essem, but not in Cicero.* y. In the perfect tenses a fuller fonn, 

* This from Madvig. 
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fa-uXs- existed for the older writers^ as fuulmiis (Ehin, ap. Cic. de 
Or. III. 42), fHuisset {Enn. ap. Odl. zii. 4. 4). h. An imperfect 
participle enti- (S. ens) is attributed to Caesar bj Priscian. The 
compounds praesenti- preserU, absenti- absmt, for prae-^-enti-, 
&b-Ss-enti, are in form participles, in meaning adjectiyes. So also 
consentes for cdn-^-ent6s, in the phrase, I>I oonsentSs, literally 
the united gods. In late philosophical writings ens is used as a 
substantiTe iae a thing. 

727 Es- or fu- compounded with pr5 or pr5d, he profitaUe. 

Inpioatiyb. Pr€9, S. PrOsum prGdSs prGdest, P. prOsiimiis 
prGdestIs prSsunt. PcuL S, PrOdSram prOdSrfts <&c. Fut. S. 
PrOdSrS prOdSrls Ac. Pres.'perf. PrQfuI Ac. Past-perf, P^fuS- 
ram Ac. fhU.-perf, PrGfuSrft Ac. 

Ihpebatitx probably not in use. 

SuBJUKOTiYB. Pres. PrOsim Ac. P<ut. PrOdessem Ac. Pret.- 
per/. PrOfuSrim Ac. Past-peff, PrOfdissem Ac. 

Ikfinitiyb. Imperf. PrOdessS. Per/. PrOfdissS. 

Pabtioiplb. Fut. Pr5ftlturo-. 

728 Es- or fd-, compounded with the adjective p8ti- or pdt-, le 

aHe, can. 

IiTDiOATiTB. Pres. S. Possum p5tfo p^^test, P. posstimfis p9- 
testis possunt. Past. JS. PdtSram pdtSrfts pStSrat, P. p^tSr&mtts 
pStSrfttls p5tSrant. Fut. S. PSt«id p^Sils p5t6rlt, P. pStStlmtis 
piJt€ritls p5t6runt. Pres.-pevf. P8tul pl^tuistl Ac. Pastrpevf. P5- 
tuSram Aa Fut.-peff. 8. P$tu6r5 p5tu8il8 p5taSrIt, P. pStuS- 
ilmtLs pStuMtXs p5tuSrint. 

Ikpebatiyb not in use. 

SuBJUNOTiTB. Pres. Posnm posSb Ac. Past. Possem posrts 
Ac. Pres-perf. 8. PStuSrim pdtuSrls p5tuMt, P. p{$tuSilmiiB 
p($tuSiItIs p^tuSrint. Past-perf. PStuissem p^tuissSs A& 

IiTFunTiTE. Imperf. PossS (used sometimes as a future wU 
he able). Perf. PStuissS. 

Pabtioiplb. Patenti-* or patent-. 

729 Ffir- hring, (For the perfect tenses see § 546.) 

Indioatiyb. Pres. 8. FSrO fers fert, P. ftrimtts lertits fSnmit 
Past-imp. FMbam Ac. Fut, FSnun Ac. 

* This is used rather as an adjeetife than as a participle. 
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Impebatitb. Pres. S. F8r, P. fertS. Fut. 8. VeM ferW, P. 
fertOtS fgrontO. 

SuBJUKOTiYB. Pres, FSram isc. Pcut. Ferrem <&c. 

Ikfihitivb. Ferrfi. Part. FSrenti- or fSrent-. Gerund, F&- 
rendo-. 

The passive is regular except in the indie, pres. ferrls, fertiir ; 
imperative fertor ; sul^f.past ferrfo &c. ; infin, ferri ; 2Jid part.perf, 
l&to-. 

730 Inqu- or inqui- Azy has only Inb. Pres, S. inquam iuquXs in- 

quity P. inquXmtls inqultis inquiunt. Past-imperf. 

inquiebat. FtU. inquiSs inquiet. Per/. inquisti in- 
quit. 

Impbbat. Pres. S. inqu8. Iha. inqultO. The present inquam 
is only used in repeating a phrase, / Mty, IteU you once more; and 
inquit says he or said he introduces a direct speech, and always 
follows one or two words of this speech. 

731 C6d- ffive, teUy only used in the imperatiTe present. 
8, C6dd yive {me), tdl {me) ; P, cettS ffive (witf), tdl (m«). 

732 Da- pta or give. 

Ikdioatiye. Pres. 8. DO dfts dat, P. d&miLs d&tXs dant Past- 
imp, D&bam &c, Fut, D&bd to. Pres.-perf. DSdl ko. Past- 
perf, DMSram &c. Fut.-perf. dSdM <feo. 

Impebatitb. Pres, 8 Da, P. d&tS. Fut, 8, D&t5 dfttO, P. 
d&t(3tS dantS. 

Subjunctive. Pres. 8. Dem dss det, P. demtLs detis dent 
Paa-imperf, D&rem &c. Pres,-perf, DSdSrim &c. PoMt-perf, 
DMissem&c. 

Inpiititivb. Imperf, D&rS. Perf, DSdissS. 

Pabticiplb. Imperf, Danti- or dant-. Fvt, D&ttiro-. Gb- 
Buim. Dando-. 

The Subj. Pres, has also an old form, duim, duls &a, from a 
crude form du-. 

733 V81- or uSl- wish. 

IimiCATiYB. Pres. 8. Y6I8 uls uolt or uult, P. uSltbniis uoltXs 
or uultis u51unt. Past-imp, Y^Sbam <kc. Fut, Ydlam udl6s <fec. 
Pres,-perf. Y01ul &C. Past-perf, YdluSram Ac. Fut.-peff, Y5- 
la&:d d^c. 
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Ikpekatite not in use. 

SuBjTXNOTiTE. Pres, 8, YSlim uSlls uSlit, P. aSllmtbi uSlltlB 
uSlint. Past. Yellem uellOs ko. Prw.'perf. YtfluSrim ^ Past- 
perf. Ydluissem ^. 

IirrnriTiVB. Imperf, YellS. Ptf»/. YdluifisS. 

Pabiioipul Imperf. YSlenti- or uJAent-. Ge&ttnp. YJAendo-. 

734 N^udl- or nQl- he unwiUingj a compound of ne or nOn and u^-. 

IiTDiOATivE. Pres, 8. Nol5 nSuIs* or nonuls nSuolt* or non- 
uoltf, P. ndltbntLS nSuoltIs* or nonuoltlfirt* n9lunt. Pcut-imp. 

Nolsbam &c. -Pirf. nOlSs nQlet &c. Pre»,-perf, KOluI &c. 

PcuA-perf, NoluSram <fcc. Fvit,-perf, N0lu6r5 &c. 

Impeeatiyb. Pm. /SI Noll, P. n5lltg. jFW. /SI NdHtd, P. 
n5llt5iS. 
» SuBJUvoTiTB. Pres. Folim nobs d?c. Posf. Nollem &c. Pr».- 

^w/. NSluSrim &c. Past-perf, NOluissem &c. 

Infinitiyb. Imperf, NoUS. Ptfj/. NOluissg. 

Participle. Imperf. Nolenti- or nOlent-. Qbeund. NOlendo-. 

735 MauSl- or mal- prefer^ a compound of m&gS aTu^ udl-. 

IifDiOATiYB. Pr€». ^Sl MauiflSJ OT mSld mauls m&uolt§, P. 
m&ltimtis m&uoltl8§ m&u51untt or mSlunt. Past-imp. M&lSbam 

Ac. Fut. males mftlet&c. Pre8.-peif. Malul&c. Past-perf. 

MaluSram <fec. Fut,-perf. MaluSrS &c. 

Impebatiye not in use. 

SuBJXJNGTiYB. Pres, MauSlimt or malim mSlIs &a Pagt. 
M&uellemt or mallem &c. Pre9:-perf. MaluSrim &c. PoMt-perf. 
Maluissem <fec. 

Inpinitivb. Imperf. MauellSJ or mallS. Perf. MaluissS. 

736 Fi- become, used in the imperfect tenses as a passiYC of f&ci- or 
f&c- maJce (see § 534). 

Indioative. Pres. 8. Pl8 fte fit, P. Hunt. Pout- 

imp. Fiebam <fec. Fut. Flam fi6s <fea 
lupBSATiYE. Pres. 8. Fl, P. fltS. 

* The forms with ne are found in the older writers. 

f Or nonuuU and nonuuliia, 

X The longer forms mauoh &c. are found in the older writers. 

§ Or mauult and mauuUis. 
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SuBJiTNcnYB. JP^res, Flam <kc. Hu^ FiSrem* ^a 
iNFnnTiTB. Imperf. FfSil* 

737 I- go, 

IimiOATivs. iVe». iSl E5 Is it, P. ImiiB Itls eunt. Past-imp. 
Ibam &c. .?W. Ibo Ibis &c. Pre8,-perf. lul or il iistl ilt <fec. 
Past-perf, luSram or iSrain &a Fut.-petf. lugrft or iSr6 &c. 

Impebativb. Pres, S. I, P. It6. .-FW. ^ ItO It5, P. It5tS eunW. 

SuBJUNCTiYB. Pr«». Earn efis &c. Past. Irem &c. Pres.-peff 
luSrim or iSrim <fec. Past-perf. luissem or iissem or issem <&;c. 

Infiwititb. Imperf. W. P«/. luissS iissfi or issS. 

Participle. Imperf. lenti- or lent-, -^. iens, -4o. euntem, G. 
enntls &c. I^. Ituro-. GEBtrin>. Eundo-. 

737. 1 The passive is used impersonallj. Indic. Itiir, lbS.tilr, ibXtttry 
Itmn est &c. Subj. Efittlr^ IrSttLr^ Itum sit &c. Isvis. Itl, Itiim 
essS. 

737. 2 Some of the oompoimds being transitive fonn a passive, as &di- 
approach. Hence Ind. Pres. S, Melir &dlzla &dltiir, P. ftdlmiir 
Sdlmlnl fideimtiir &c. 

737. 3 VSni- /or uSnum i- be offered fw sale, is a compound of i-^o, 
and consequently conjugated like it. 

738 Qui- he ahU^ and nSqui- he wnahle, are conjugated as i- go ; but 
have no imperative, no participle imperfect or future, and no ge- 
rund. 

739 Ai' affmrby say^ is seldom used except in the following forms : 
IiTDiCATivB. Pres, S. Aio aXs or Ss ait or ait, P. 



aiunt Past. Aiebam or aibam aLsbiis <kc. 



740 DERIVATION to. OP VERBS. 

It has been stated that many substantives and adjectives in a 
and o are used as verbs in a (§ 522) ; that some substantives in u 
are used as verbs mu{^ 526) ; that some substantives and adjec- 
tives in i are used as verbs in i (§ 528). 

• The i M Bometimee long in old wntera, as Terence (Ad. i. 2, 
and PUwtiu (Trin. ii. 4. 131). 
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741 It has been stated (§ 224) that some adjectiyes have a cnide 
form in t as well as that in o or a. Similarly some adjectives in o 
or a coexist with verbs in i; and some acyectives in % coexist with 
verbs in a. Thus there is 

An adj. ins&no- mady and a verb insftni- he mad, 
,, largo- hovmtifidy ,, lar^- (r.) lavith, 
„ c61Sri- pticky „ cSlSra- quicJken, 

„ ISui- ligkty „ ISua- lift. 

„ iQm- wnoothy „ iBiUL-polM, 

742 As so large a number of substantives and adjectives ended in o 
or a, and these led to verbs in a, the consequence was, that there 
was a tendency to introduce an a in all such secondary verbs, even 
when the substantive or adjective ended in a consonant. Thus 

f there is 

A subst. ndmSn- namey and a verb n9mln&- name, 
„ hnd' praiae, „ hxids^ praite, 

„ 6nlia'* loady ,| dnSra- load, 

yy rObtfr- hardnes8y y, rObSra- harden, 
„ exiil- an exiUy ,, extlla- he an exUe. 

An adj. m8m5r- mindfvly „ mSmSra- mention, 
„ exoss- hondess, „ exossa- hone. 
„ praedp- or praeclplt- head faremoety and a verb piae- 
d[plta- send headforemost, 

742. 1 A few compound verbs take a final a although the simple verb 
ends in a consonant : as, 

From sp^ or BpUd- (obsolete) look, consplca- (r.) hehold. 
„ dUc-t leadf Gdlica- hrwff ttpy nurse, 
„ spem- despiscy aspema- (r.) spum,t 

* Verbs formed in this way from nomiB mUs^St &c. are very numer- 
ous : as, pignera-y uenera- (r.), fngera^, tempera-'^ uolnera^, genera-, 
fflomera-j modera- &c. The neuter noun tnodet- is obsolete, it is true, but 
its existence is proved by the adj. tnodesto-. Bamshom erroneously con- 
sideiB Ura as a verbal suffix, and even quotes as an example uoe\fera' (r.). 

t See §451.1. 

X This class is probably formed directly from compounded nouns, as 
is certainly the case with remtga- ' row,* from remtg- ' rower ;* and that 
from remo' (m.) ' oar,* and ag- * put in motion.' VeliJioa~ (r.) * make 
sail,' from uelifico- 'making sail;* and that from uelo^ (n.) 'sail* and 
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742. 2 Some verbs in a from sabstantiyes signify to supply with the 
thing which the substantive denotes :* thus there is 

A subst. Wa^Brplankf and a verb cont&biila- cover with pUmks, 
tigno- (n.) heam^ and a verb contigna- furnish vdth 

beams. 
calceo- shoe, and a verb calcea- shoe, 

743 Such verbs are often found only as perfect participles in to : 
thus. 

From barba- beard, barbato- bearded, 

Cciilo- ey«, ScHlftto- provided with eyes, 
auri- eary antitO' provided with ears, 
comu- horn, comtito- homed. 
aes- bronze, aerS,to- armed tnth bronze. 
denti- or dent- tooth, dent&to- armed with teeth, 
cord- heart, bSnS cord9.to- good-heartedy i. e., in the Ro- 
man sense of the phrase, dever, 

744 Certain reflective verbs from substantives also signify to pro- 
vide oneself with what the substantive denotes. The verbs in 
question belong chiefly to military phraseology : 

From &qua- loater, Squa- (v.) fetch water. 

frumento- (n.) com, frumenta- (j.) fetch com, forage. 
p&btUo- (n. ) fodder, pabtlla- (r. ) fetch fodder, forage, 
materia- timber, mS.tSria- {t.) fetch timber, 
ligQO-frev}ood, ligna- (r.) fetch firewood. 
praeda- booty, praeda- (r.) go plundering, 
pisci-,/2«A, pisca- (j^fish, 

744. 1 Again, certain reflective verbs from adjectives signify to regard 
as what the adjective denotes : as, 

From gr&ui- heavy y gr&ua- (r.) regard as heavy, be unwiUing to 
bear, 
„ digno- worthy, digna- (r.) deem worthy of one, deign. 



fac' * make.* VotAfera- (r.) ' raise one's voice,* from an obsolete adj. 
uodfero- ' raising the voice ;' and that from uoc' ' voice' and/^r- * raise.' 
Opitula- (r.) * bring help,' from an obsolete adj. opitulo- ' bringing help ;' 
and that from op- ' help' and tot- ' bring.' 

* The English language agrees in this use of substantives as verbs. 
Thus we use the phrases, to shoe a horse, to water a horse, to horse a 
coach. 
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From indigno- unworthy, indigna- (r.) deem unworthy of otm. 
„ mlsSro- wretched, mXs^ra- (r.) regard as wretched, pity, 

745 Verbs called frequentative, and they are very numerous, are 
formed by adding the suffix ^a to the simple verb : as, 

Ag- put in motion, &glta- put in constant motion* 

Quaer- s/eek^ quaerlta- seek perseveringly, 

Ol&ma- cry out, clfi.mlta- X:eep crying out. 

Mina- (r.) threaten, mlnlta- (r.) keep threatening, 

¥hx-floWf flulta- keep flowing, 

Sequ- (r.) follow, secta- (r.) be in the habit offoUovnng,* 

746 As this suffix ita is very similar to ^, the suffix of perfect 
participles, similar contractions and alterations commonly take 
place: thus, 

Merg- sink, participle merso-, frequentative mersa-.t 
Trah- draw, participle tracto-, frequentative tracta-. 
P61- drive, participle pulso-, frequentative pulsa-.f 

747 Some frequentatives are formed by the suffix tUa: as, from 
scrlb- umte, scriptlta- ; from ISg- read, lectlta- ; from ulu- live, 
uictlta-. 

748 Many frequentatives have superseded the simple verb: thus, 
gus-ta- tagte was formed from an obsolete verb gtls- taste, which 
is also the root of the substantive gus-tu- taste; XmXtar (r.) copy 
was formed from an obsolete verb Ima- (r.), which is also the root 
of the substantive ImS,-g5n- likeness ; pota- drink to excess, was 
formed from an obsolete verb po- drink, which is also the root of 
the participle pSto- drunk, and of the substantive p5-ciilo- (n.) 
drinking-cup, 

749 A few verbs form, what are at once diminutives and frequenta- 
tives, with the suffix tea : as, f 5d- dig, fSdIca- keep digging or nudg- 
ing ; uSl- pull, uellioa- keep plucking, 

750 A few diminutive verbs are formed with a suffix Ula or tUla : 
as, f5ue- warm, f5cilla- cherish ; scrib- write, conscrlbilla- scrHUe 
over ; sorbe- suck, sorbilla- suck a drop or two ; c&n- sing, can- 

• The so-called frequentatives in etna- (r<), as sermo-ctna- (r.) ' con- 
verse,' patroHnna- (r.) ' act the patron,' uati-cimi- (r.) ' act the prophet,' 
are probably formed upon the same principle from the verb can- ' sing,' 
just as medita- (r.) is at one time applied to music, at another to any 
repeated act. 

f But the frequentatives merta', pulta^ are used by the old writers. 
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tilla- warUe, Yentlla- fan^ from the subst. uento- wvnd^ and 
ustiila- tinge^ £rom the verb lis- wr tbr- hwm^ are also diminu- 
tives.* 

751 A few imitative verbs are formed from nouns, with a suffix in 
issa: as, from pat6r-/(af^Aer, p&trissa- take after one^ a father ; from 
Graeco- a OreeJe, Graecissa- he in the Chreek fashion.^ 

752 Inceptive verbs are formed from verbs, substantives and adjec- 
tives, with the suffix escX or isc: 2&y 

From feru- hoUy feru-esc- or feru-isc- hegin to hoU, 
„ [s6n- an old maii]y sSn-esc- grow old. 
J, luc- lights lucisc- or lucesc- get light. 

752. 1 If the substantive or adjective end in o or a, the e oi esc la 
sometimes omitted, and the vowel a prevails : as, from 

PuSro- a hog, r8-pu8ra-sc- hecome a hog again. 

Int^Sro- or -a- whole, rSd-int^gra-sc- hecome whole again» 

753 But there are exceptions both ways, those verbs taking an a 
which are not entitled to it, and those which should have it 
dropping it : as, 

From mS>turo- or -a- ripe, mSttiresc- ripen, 
„ uSt^- dd, uStSrasc- hecome cld^ 

754 The suffix ess is added to a few verbs in i without any marked 
change of meaning : thus. 

From c&pi- take is formed c&pess- take, 

„ p&ci- ohs. draw"] „ lS.cess- provoke. 

„ [arci- ohs. call to one} „ arcess- send f or. § 

755 A few verbs, called desiderative, are formed from verbs with a 
suffix ttiri, which is liable to the same changes as the participial 
suffix to : thus, 

* Ramshom erroneously treats as diminutival verbs eaniUi-^ icuiukb- 
(r.), opitukh (r.), uigila-, strangulorf the last of which is probably formed 
from an obsolete subst. strangula- ' a halter,* corresponding to the Greek 
crpayyaXar, 

f These verbs are formed after the Greek verbs in i^: as, Mi^Si^eiv. 
Indeed the later Latin writers use the z instead of m, and write patriz-are. 

X In Greek ccric or uric 

§ Petess" ' seek* is formed in this way from the obsolete form peti" 
* seek,' which is also the root of petiu-, peHtus^ petUor, 
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From Sm- Ifut/y emptiiri- denre to buy, 
,y M- eatf esiiri- be hungry. 
„ p&r- or p&ri- bring forth, parttLri- be in labour. 

So SullSitiLri- denre to play SuUa, implies such a verb as Sulla- 
(T,)play JSuOa. (See § 522.) 

756 Oompounds of f&c- or f&ci- and h- are made with prefixes com- 
monly supposed to be verbs : as, 

From tSpe- be VKLrm^ tSp&f&c-* or tSpftfSUa- make warm, tSpSfl- 
become warm.' 
,, Uque- melt, lIquSnU>- or VLquJ^f&Qi- mdt, cause to meU, 
UquSfi- mdt^ becwne melted, 

767 The compound verbs formed by prefixed prepositions are very 
numerous. (See prepositions in the Syntax.) 

758 The verbs so compounded often undergo certain changes of the 
vowel.: thus, d frequently becomes i before one consonant, e be- 
fore two consonants : thus, 

From st&tu- set up, is formed constitu- establish. 
„ c&d-fally „ oc(Ad- set or die, 

„ s&li- leap, „ inslli- leap upon, 

„ c&p- or c&pi- take, „ acclp- or acclpi- receive, and ao- 

cepto- received, 
J, iic- or i&d- throw, „ cOnlc- or c5nlci-t hurl, and con- 

iecto- hurled. 
But the compounds of c&ue- betoare, m&ne- Ufait, tr&h- draw, &ma- 
love, remain unaltered. 

759 Again, ^ generally becomes i before a single consonant : as. 

From s^e- sit, as^de- sit near. 

„ rSg- make straight, dlrig- guide, 

„ tSne- ke^, abstlne- keep away. 
But the compounds of pSt- go or seek, VSg- cover, t6r- rub, gSr- 
wear or carry, remain unaltered. 

760 The diphthong ae becomes f , and au becomes o oru: thus, 

From caed- ctit, occid- kUl. 
„ laed* strike, illld- dash against, 

* In these words the vowel e before /is seldom long except in the 
older poets. 

f Commonly written conjic- or eonjid-. 
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From qniier- aeeky exqulr- seek <mt, 
), claud- or cltid-* shut, reclud- open, 
yy plaud- dap (the hands), explOd*- drive off {ike stage by 
dapping the hands).t 

But the compounds of haere- stick retain the diphthong. Oene- 
rallj for the changes in compound Terbs see § 555. 2, &c 

761 A few compound verbs are formed with a prefixed particle : 
ihusy 

From n6 not and sci- know, nesci- know not, 

„ n9 not and qui- he able, nSqui- he unahle. 

„ nS not and u01- wish, uSudl- or nol- he unwhRing. 

„ m&lS iU and die- speaJe, m&lSdXc- abuse, 

„ bSn6 well and HU;- c^b, bSngf&c- do a kindness. 

„ m&gS more and u5I- tm^, m&u51- or mSl-prrfer, 

,j 8&t ^Tum^A.and &g- (2o, s&t&g- Aave enough to do, 

762 The negative ^n appears never to be prefixed to vdrbstf except ' / 
to the participles, especially those' in to, and even then the com- 
pound participle commonly becomes an adjective ; except also the 
verbals in iu, which occur only as ablatives, as iniussu- without 
orders, incultu- without cultivation^ 

Docto- taught, indocto- unlearned, 
LOto- washed, ill5to- unwashed, 
Scienti- lenowing, inscienti- not knomng. 
Dicenti- speaking, indlcenti- not speaking. 

763 Many of these participles in to with in prefixed are to be 
translated by not to he e d : as, 

tdcto- conqttered, inuicto- invincible. 

menso- measured, immenso- immeasurable, 

penso- weighed, impenso- too enormous to be weighed, 

* Probably contracted from such a form as elauid'. Compare the 
Greek substantive K\riPiS', Latin eldui-, and gaudeo gauiaus, 

f Corresponding in effect to the English ' hooting off, hissing off* 

X Hence it is probably an error to derive ignoso- * pardon' from in 
' not' and gnosc- * take cognizance.* See § 1308. 2. 
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PARTICLES. 

764 This term includes those secondar7 parts of speech which have 
little or no variety of form, and are called adverbs, prepositions, 
conjunctions and interjections. 

765 It is not always possible to draw the line between these, as the 
same word may be at one time an adverb, at another a preposi- 
tion ; or again at one time an adverb, at another a conjunction. 
Thus, ants hefore or formerly may be either adverb or preposition ; 
and slmtil at the sarns time or as soon as may be either an adverb 
or a conjunction. 

766 A large number of the particles must be treated individually 
to show their origin. In a grammar, however, it is out of place 
to do more than exhibit those suffixes which apply to whole 
classes. 



ADVERBS. 

767 Adverbs are formed in Latin from adjectives and substantives, 
including pronouns, and also from verbs. 

768 From adjectives in a or a are commonly formed adverbs in e : 
as, from the adjective lato- or -a- wide, the adverb Iste widely f 
from the adjective pMcillGso- or -a- dangerous, the adverb pSrlcii- 
los6 dangeroudy. 

769 From participles in o or a, used as adjectives, are formed in 
Hke manner adverbs in l: as, from docto- learned, the adverb 
doctS learnedly ; from om9,to- dressed, the adverb omfltS with 
ornament; from doctissiimo- most learned, the adverb doctisstlmS 
most learnedly, 

770 But mfilo- bad, and bSno- (old form bSno-) good, form their 
adverbs, m&\^ ill, and bSnS wdl, with a short ^. InfemS below, 
and stipemS above also occur with a short ^. So also ntS duly 
has a short ^, though only a shortened form of rectS. 

771 Some adjectives and participles in q or a form adverbs in d :* 

* In some cases this termination is the ablative of the noun ; in others 
it probably corresponds to the Greek adverbs in as, from adjectives of 
the same form. Thus, even in Greek, ovras and o^u * thus,* wpvws and 
wpvw ^ suddenly,' coexist. 
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as, from rSfO- or -a- scattered, an adverb r&r5 addom; from ttito- 
or -a- safe, au adverb tut5 aa^dy, and tUtiBstimO mont eafdy, 

772 But cito- or -a- quick forms its adverb clt5 quickly with tf.* 

773 From adjectives and participles in t or a consonant are formed 
adverbs in U^ or t^r : as, 

From molli- eoft, the adverb moUltSr sofUy, 
„ cS16ri- swift, cSlSrItSr swiftly, 
„ tShci- or f&ho- fortufiatCf fQhdii^r fortunatdy, 
„ mSmSr- mindful^ mgmttrltSr /rom memory, 

774 If the adjective or participle end in ii or t, one t is omitted: 
thus, from &manti- or &mant- loving is formed the adverb &mant^r 
lovingly. 

775 As adjectives in o or a sometimes coexist with adjectives in t, 
so adverbs in it^ or t^ are sometimes found in connexion with 
adjectives in o or a .- as, 

From duro- or -a- hard, the adverbs durS and dtirltSr severdy. 
„ largo- or -a- hountifvl, the adverb largltSr hountifuUy.'^ 

776 Many adjectives, particularly comparatives, use their neuter 
singular as an adverb : thus, 

From f&clli- easy, the adverb f&cUS easily. 
„ multo- or -a- much, the adverb multum much. 
„ doctior- mjore learned, the adverb doctiiis more learnedly, X 

776. 1 The neuter comparative should end in iiis {—ios), as just seen ; 
but in a few words a shorter form is produced by the omission of 
one of the vowels : thus without the i we have mlntls (for ml- 
niHs) less, plus (fer ple-itl8§) vrvore; and without the u, m&gis (for 

* Veto * in truth,' sero ' late,' postremo * at last,* have always a long o 
in the best writers. ' It is only in the late writers, such as Martial and 
Statius, that these words are used with a short o. Even cUo has a long o 
in the old writers, as Ter. And. iii. 1. 16, and elsewhere. 

+ Observe the same irregularity in the formation of the verb /ar^t-(r.) 
* lavish.' Aliter ' otherwise,' like alibi * elsewhere,' is formed from the 
obsolete pronoun alt-, whence the nominatives alts and alid. 

X The poets use adverbs of this form more freely than the prose wri- 
ters, and even in the plural ; as Virgil, acerba iuens, crebraferit, 

§ Comp. vKeioy and v\€ov (for irAe-iov). 
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' mSgitts) more, nlmls too much, s&tXs efwugh.* So prist for pritLs 
before enters into the formation of the adjective pris-tXno- /orm«r. 

777 From adjectives and suhstantives are fonned adverbs in UiU or 
t&st : thus we deduce from 

antlquo- M, antlqultiis/rom of old, 

caelo- heaven, caelltHs /rom heaven, 

diuino- divine, diulnittis/rom a divine soiMrce, 

fundo- bottom, fimdltiis/ram the foundation. 

Iridic- root, rfidlcltiis/rom the roots, 

publico- sb. n. public money, publlcIttLs ai the pMic cost, 

778 A few adjectives form adverbs with a suffix p^, denoting tiw/e : 
as, from nSuo- or -a- tievj, nupSr laidy. So also pSrumpSr and 
paulisp8r/or a little while, tantispSr so long, quantispSr as long as, 
sempSr§ always, 

778. 1 The adverbs of numerals have already been given in § 252, last 
column. 

779 Adjectives and substantives form adverbs in tim with the sense 
oliofne at a tim/e or ons by itsdf: thus, from the adj. singiilo- or 
-a- on£ ai a time, the adverb singtU&tim or singillS,tim or singultim 
one at a time; from paulo- (n.) UttU, paulSltim little by little; 
from uXro- m/xn, ulrltim man by man; from tribu- tribe, tribtitim 
tribe by tribe; from gr§g- flock , grS^tim. ^ck by flock ; from 
gr&du- step, gr&dSLtim step by step. \\ 

780 From verbs also are formed adverbs in tim : as, 

From sta- stand, st&tim constantly, st&tim immediately. 

* For the meaning of nimis compare the use of the comparatiye, 
§ 1155. 4, &c. Satis literally signifies ' rather full* (see § 1 155. 7). 

t To this corresponds the Greek vpiv (for irpiop"^ ' before.' So also 
tXciv for vXeioy. Ilpiv has more than once a long vowel in Homer. 

X This termination corresponds in meaning to the suffix of the old 
Greek genitive 0ev : as, ovpwoBtif * from heaven.' Indeed the forms also 
are identical ; for the must necessarily lose its aspitate in Latin, and the 
final syllable ev of the Greek would be us in Latin : compare nnrroftev^ 
soribimus. The corresponding Sanscrit suffix is ids, 

§ The first syllable of semper is probably the same root which is 
spoken of in the note to § 264 ; so that it would signify ' one unbroken 
time.' 

II Compare the irregularities of pauiatim, uiritim^ gregatim &c. with 
the irregularities in the formation of adjectives, §§ 227-229. This suffix 
tim is identical with the Greek ^ov : as, from 076X0- * herd,' aycKri^oy 
' by herds.' 
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]<*rom prae hefort and sSiv^t^, praeseitim wpecidJUy. 
„ caed- cvJby caesim* ly cutting. 
,, pong- pierce J punctim hy piercing, f 

781 From substantives and verbs are formed a few adverbs miU: 
thus from 

05n together and m&nu- kand^ co-mln-tLs hand to hand. 
^ front and m&nu- hand^ Q-mta-ts from a distance. 

So from the verb ten- stretchy the adverb tSntLsIt stretching; whence 
prOtSniis forthwith,^ And from the verb uort- turn the adverb 
uorsiisi, which has also the form uorsum, corresponding in mean- 
ing to the English termination -toards* 

782 From substantives and verbs are formed a few adverbs by 
adding the suffix af7i.§ 

Thus c$n together and Os* or or- (n.) mouth or face form an 
adverb, cbrsjnfacetoface. 

The verb pand-|| open forms an adverb^ p&lam openly. 
The verb cSla- hide forms an adverb, clam secretly, 

783 In analogy with bis twice (for duls), we might have expected 
trisH and qu&trls, but instead of these we have tSr and qu&tSr, an 
s being commonly rejected after an r, 

784 The cases of adjectives and substantives, particularly pronouns, 
are often used as adverbs : thus the following, sometimes called 
adverbs, are in origin datives denoting the time when or the place 
where &c., hSrl yesterday, m&nl in the mjoming, Itlcl in the daylight^ 
ddml at JtomCy rtlrl in the coun^try, fSrIs out of doors, multXmSdls in 
many a way, qu5tannls every year, 

785 The pronominal adverbs in hi or i, which answer to the ques- 

* The 8 in this word represents the ^, as it does so often in the per- 
fect participle with verbs in d. 

-f* This corresponds to the Greek su;ffix Sijy added to verbs : as, from 
7pa4>- ' write,' ypafi^v ' in writing.' 

X These are also prepositions. 

§ There is also a form tenam of the same meaning as tentu, whence 
protenam * forthwith.' 

jl Compare scand" * climb' and sccUa-' ' ladder ;' mand' ' chew' and 
mala- * jaw ;' tede- ^ sit' and sella- ' chair.' 

^ Compare the Greek rpis, and perhaps rrrpaacis. For the loss of 
the 8 compare Unter ' a boat' for lintris, puer for puerus, uidebare for 
uidebaris. 
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tion where or wKm^ and may be seen in the second column of the 
table in § 366, are probably old dativoB. 

786 Again, the following, sometimeB called adverbSy are in origin 
accusatives : 

Ddmum hovM i. e. to on^s homej rtis irUo the country y i6xSA 
out of doors i. e. going out of doors, 

787 The pronominal adverbs in d, which answer to the question 
whither^ and may be seen in the third column of the table § 366, 
are probably old accusatives which have lost the final m. 

788 Closely related to the pronominal adverbs in d are the adverbs 
in trd from prepositions (fee. : as, 

R6-tr5 hachpard. 

Por-ro* forward, 

Cl-trOf towards the speaker, 

Vl-tr9t to a distance^ forward^ vcHtrntarUy. 

In-tro inwards, 

Con-tro tou^rds,X 

789 Adverbs in o§, chiefly from pronouns, are used with compara- 
tive adjectives or comparative adverbs : as, 

Eo m&gis so much the more or the more. 
Quo miniis by how much the less or the less. 
Hoc utlUiLs to this extent the more usefully, 
Kihild mlntLs n^ver the less, 

790 The terminations ind^^ in, and im, seen in the fourth column 
of the table § 366, must be considered as varieties of one suffix, 
since the compounds deindS, exindS <fec. have also the shortened 

* Pih" is the old preposition, corresponding to our* for,' whence comes 
por-tro, por-ro, and by contraction pro. 

+ Whence ultro citroque ' backwards and forwards,' in which the 
word * backwards* is a translation of citro. The common derivation of 
ultro • willingly,' from uol- * wish,' is altogether indefensible. 

X This word is seen in the compound verb contro-uort-^ turn against.' 
These adverbs in /ro, though ultimately derived from prepositions, are 
immediately formed from adjectives, more or less obsolete, in tero, 

§ These are commonly held to be ablatives, and supposed to be tran&- 
lated literally when we say mttlto niator * greater by much.' The Greek 
too uses ToAA^ fi€i(uv. Still it is possible that they are in reality only 
the old accusatives in o, which have lost their final m: eo ntator ' the 
greater to this degree.' 
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fonns dein, exin, exim* <ko. The suffix is strictly cUff, the n be- 
longing to the pronominal base. 

791 The adverbs in am, from pronouns, denote how much : as, tarn 
so, quam how, quanquam however, no matter how, although, quam- 
uls or quamltLbet as irmch as you ^please, cUthmLgh, 

792 The adverbs in um, chiefly from pronouns, denote the time 
when : as, tum or tunc}: then, (num) or nunct ivow, quom or quum 
or cum when, umquam or unquam (formerly cumquam) ever, num- 
quam or nunquam (for ne-umquam) never, quondam (for quom- 
dam) at a certain time (past or future), plCrumquS generally. 

793 The adverbs in a§ generally denote the road along which any 
thing is done. A large majority of these are from pronouns, as 
may be seen in § 366. Other examples are, rectft in a straight 
line, dextra along the road on the right, i^fnistra along the road on 
the left. 

794 Some ablatives of nouns are used as adverbs : thus, ergOH in- 
deed, really, in the matter of, is the ablative of an old Latin noun, 
ergo- (n.) work ; and similarly m5d6lf only is literally by measure, 
being the ablative of mddo- (m.) m>easitre. Likewise mftnS in the 
Tnomifig, diH in the daytime, noctti or noctS by night, lUcS in the 
daylight, may be considered as ablatives. 

795 The adverb quando, from the relative, and those connected 
with it, denote time : as, quandd*'*' when, &UquandO** sometime, 
quandocimquS whenever, quanddquS whenever, some tirne or other. 

• This is the orthography used in Virgil. 

f This suffix corresponds to 0ey of cv-0ev, iro-9cy : and indeed the 
final V of the suffix 9w disappears at times in Greek, as in ontr-Bt or 
owuT'Ba for oimr-Bev. 

t This is the demonstrative enclitic : see § 289. And if the inter- 
rogative enclitic ne be added, c% is preferred to <;, as in nundne : see 
$293. 

§ It is generally held that these are feminine ablatives agreeing with 
via ' road' understood. 

il Corresponding to the Greek dative e/ry^ ' in reality.' 

IT Whether we are speaking of a very great or a very small quantity, 
it adds weight to our assertion if we can speak of the quantity as known 
by measurement. Hence, with small quantities, mode * by measure' may 
be translated by *only.' On the other hand, with great quantities, ad- 
modum * up to the measure' is equivalent to ' Aill, quite.* Observe that 
modo in old writers has a long final o, as in Ter. And. iv. 1. 6, Plant. 
Asin. prol. 5, Aul. ii. 2. 62, Pseud, ii. 3.23, Poen. i. 2.7, Lucr. ii. 941 
and 1135, Cic, Arat N. D. ii. 42. 107. 

** The later writers shorten the o in these two words. 
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706 The adverb iiti or tit hmoy that, when (itself connected with 
the relative), has many adverbs compounded with or derived from 
it : as, iitlquS anyhfiWy at least, iitiit no matter kow^ utcunqud 
howsoever, whensoever, neutlquam or niitlquam (for ne-tLllqnam) 
in no way, iitlnam that ! 

796. 1 The adverbs in us^ from pronouns of relative origin, commonly 
denote the place wihere or whither : as, usquam any where or to 
any ;place, uspiam any where or in any place, nusquam 7i/> where 
or to no place. 

797 Many adverbs are nouns and prepositions written as one word : 
thus, 

PrSfecto* indeedf is from prQ fectO /or a thing done. 
Imprimis specially, from in pilmis among the first* 
IlXc5 immediately, from in IScO on the spot. 
Indies every day (more and more), from in di6s. 
D6nu5 a-fresh, from d& nSuo. 

ObltSr in passing (or in French, en passant), from 8b !t6r on 
the road. 

Interim meanwhile, from intSr imt during this, 
AdmSdum quite, from ad mddum up to the measure. 

798 Thus the preposition or adverb uorsum or uorsils -wards is 
> added to a number of adverbs in o, prepositions <Src. : as, 

Horsum hitherward, istorsum towards your neighbourhood, illor- 
sum towards yonder place, quorsum in what direction, &liorsum in 
another direction, &llqu0uorsum in some direction, quOquouorsum 
in every direction, tLtroquSuorsum in both directions, aduorsum 
towards, prorsum§ or pr9sum§ forwards, downright, rursum or 
rusum§ (for reuorsum) backward, again, deorsum downwards, sur- 
sum or stlsum upwards, intrduorsum or introrsum inwards, rS- 
trorsum backwards, dextrouorsum or dextrorsum towards the rights 
sXnistrorsum towards the left. \\ 

* Plautus uses this word with the first syllable long. 

t Indeed 'St in-deed IB itself a parallel example from our own language ; 
80 also /or«oo<A. 

X An old accusative, or perhaps rather dative, of the pronoun t- ' this,' 
for an older form is interibi. 

§ Prosum is preferred by Plautus, and rustim by Virgil. Prostts and 
rusus occur even in Cicero, if we follow the Medicean Ms. ad Fam. xiii. 
13. and ix. 9. 3. 

II Most of these adverbs have also another form ending in uorsus in^ 
stead of uorsum, and also in uersum, uersus. 



799 Thus too prepositioiiB thai govern an aooasative aie attached 
to the pronominal adverbs in d ; as^ 

Adeo to this or that degree, 90 ; in addition io thtM^ moraner* 
Quo&d to wJuxt degree f how far; to what time, how hn^* 
Adhuc to thie tme, wfarp aa ^e^ 

800 The prepositionii that govem an ablative are prefixed to the 
pronominal adverbs in e^, or their shortened fbrmi in in (see 
f 366) : as, 

ProindS* or proin henceforward^ thereforty aooofdm^y at mm then* 

BeindS or dein after this^ cfiarwaird^ 

SiibindS vnm after ^ ever and anon. 

ExindSy exin or exim after this, 

Abhinc/rom this time (reckoning towards the peat)» 

Dehino /rom tMs timeforufard^ after this. 

801 Thus too the suffix sifc&s is added to pronominal and other 
adverbs in d^, or rather to the shortened fonns in «» / as, 

Altrinsgctls /rom the other side. Extrin85cils//vm withovi. 
YtrinquSs^iis /rom both sides, IntrinsSciis/rom within, 

802 Thus too the prepositions that govern an accusative are pre- 
fixed to pronouns in am or a, which last also appear to have been 
corrupted from accusative pronouns mcsm: as. 

Antes before this or that, Praeterquam besides that. . • . 

Posted after this or that. Siiperquam over and above thgU. . . 

IntSr^ in the meanwhile, Anteh&c before this, 
ProptSreS./or this or that reason, Posth&c after this, 

Praet&e& besides this or that. PraetSrhao besides thh. 

Ant^uam before that, , . . PostillS. since that Pime,from that 
Postquam after that. • • » time, 

803 Thus too the preposition t&itts stretchi$igy is suffixed to pro- 
nominal forms m&: as, 

E&t5nils to this or that extent, IstaotSniis so far as to reach yowr 

90 far. neighhowrhood. 

Hactdnlis to this eatent, QufitSniis to what extent, so far as,. 

* Perinde is only a eorruptioii ^iproinde or nXhttporAnde^ and in 
no iray related to the prepodtion per. Indeed the Mss. genexally haye 
proinde where editions giye perinde^ 
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Aliqu&tSniis to some extent. QuS.damt8niis to a certain extent. 

804 Some so-called adverbs consist of an adjective and substantive 
written as one word : thus, 

Qu5m^o how is from qu5 mSdo in what manrier, 
Magn5p^ gready is from magno tf pSrS wUh great Idbowr. 
HddiSy or rather hOdiS, today ^ is frt)m h5* die. 
Qudtldi8 every day, from quStit die. 

805 Niidiustertiiis, or raJLhear nudiustertiiis, the day before yesterday , 
is for numjl dius tertiiis now the third day. 

806 Some adverbs are formed by the addition of two or more par- 
ticles : as, Stiam even now, stiU, alsoy from St even, and iam naw ; 
and Stiamnum even now-a-days, from St, iam, and num. 

807 Scilicet, uldellcet, iHcet, though called adverbs, are in origin 
verbs. When literally translated, they signify respectively : 

S<^oet§ one may know, of cowne. 
Videlicet (/ne may see, w> d/ruht. 
lUcet one may go, it is aU over. 
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808 Prepositions are particles that are prefixed || to substantives 
and verbs, and sometimes to other parts of speech. In their 

* The old ablative before the enclitic c was added. We should pro- 
bably pronounce hodie as a disy liable, hcjee ; or like the Italian oggi, 

f An old dative case. 

i The oldfonn which with the enclitic ee produced nunc ' now.* Dius 
is that nominative of the u declension which has an ablative diu ' in the 
daytime/ Further, ditis is but a monosyllable, just as dies often is (see 
?U}die above). Hence nuditutertitts should be pronounced something 
like nt^ustertius {Plaut. Most iv. 2, 40). 

§ These words are actually employed as verbs. Thus scilicet, Plaut. 
Cure. II. 2, 10, Lucr, ii. 468, Sal. Jug. 4 ; uidelicet^ Plaut. St. iv. 1, 49 
and 51, Lucr. i. 210 ; iUcet, Ter. Ph. i. 4, 31. Similarly licet * it is per- 
mitted,* became used as a conjunction in the sense of * though.' 

II The name preposition itself implies this. But in fact they occa- 
sionally follow (more particularly in the older authors) ; as in me-cum 
* with me,' quO'Od ' to what degree,' de quo or quo de * concerning which.' 
So in English we have here^Ui here-upon, &c. 
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original sense they denote the relations of place : as, siib up^ d6 
doiBUy ^ towards, 

809 The letter s is often added as a prepositional soffix. Thus &b 
hy sometimes becomes abs, aps or afl \ stLb up becomes sus ; Sb 
towards^ obs or os ; te ovty ex ; dl different watfSy dXs $ [d, obs., 
thi»]y cIs ; [oly obs., yon], uls. 

810 The first three of these prepositions, viz. &b hy or froniy silb 
up, Sb totpardsy take this a more particularly in composition with 
verbs which begin with one of the letters^, e or q^t c as, 

As-porta- carry away Sus-pend- han^ up Os-tend- 8tretch to- 
Abs-cond- put away Sus-clp- take up wards, 

Abs-tXne-* keep away Sus-tlne- hM up 

811' Ecf (Alt takes an s before the same consonants, and also before 
yowels: as, 

Ex-p^-t put Ota Ex-c&r-t run out 

Ex-tend- stretch out Ex-Xm- tcdbe out. 

812 Di different ways takes an s before the same consonants, and 
takes Sy or its substitute r, before vowels : as, 

Bis-pds-l put in different places I>Is-lc-§ throw different ways 
Dis-c8d-t depart Dlr-Im- disperse 

Dis-tXne- Jkeep apart* 

813 Ec before a verb beginning with an s has two forms, as from 
^Ui- leapy exslli- or e^dli- leap up, which do not differ in sound. || 

814 DXs is preferred to dl before a verb beginning with s, if that s 
be followed by a vowel : as, di£hs9na- sound a different note; but 

* Absia found eyen before nouns in old authors, if a tenuis, follow : 
as, abs te * by you,* obs quiuis homine ' by any man you please.* 

t This form became obsolete, but was still preserved in the composi- 
tion of verbs which begin with/.* as, ee-/er- ' carry out,* ec-fod- ' dig out,' 
&c Such at least was the orUiography of Plautus, Terence, Cicero and 
Viigil. The Greek too has cjc. 

t See § 451. 1. 

§ Commonly written disjio' or disjici'. For the quantity of the pre- 
position in the compounds of tact-, as cdntd-,«t26tct-,see A. Gellius, iv. 17. 

II XS, i. e. X2 to use the Greek characters, was the symbol originally 
of the sound chs ; but as the Romans never used the aspirate X in any 
other combination of letters, they eventually came to look upon X as re- 
presenting the sound ex, and therefore discarded the superfluous s. Hence 
essili- may be looked upon as the older fonn, but representing ech-Hli-. 
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not BO if tiiat B he followed by % oosaona&l^ «8 di-Bcrib*- dUtbriibU^ 
in writing, 

815 The letter <liB often added M Ik prepodtiotiftlsaffix* ThosprS 
/or, in tn, xtf haekj beoome sevefaUy prOd, Ind^ rM*, ae in pr5d4- 
go forward^ indri(ge- 60 tn «aftf, rfid-i* ^ ^00^9 red-d* jnU hackf 
red-diic- bring hack, and by assiinilation of <2 to the fpUowJng i 
TomgiOn^ fidigionf relKquiae N. pL imuiMa 

816 The prapositions often loee one of their filial letteiB. Thosttb 
becomes & in the eompodtion of Terbs whioh begin with the letter 
m : as, ft-m9ue- wove away. Before tixe verb fu- he^ &b and & are 
both found : 9b, ab-fuit or 9rfuit he was abeeni; while before the 
verbs fSr- carry , and ftig- fy^ the form au is used ; as, au-f^ 
carry away^ au-ftig- fly away. Similarly & instead of &b is used 
before many nouns beginning with a oonsonant. 

817 In like manner ^ out becomes 8 before other consonants than 
p, corq^t: as, B-bXb<- drink up^ &-diic- lead oui, iio. 

818 Pdr for (aee 4 834), siipSr upon, and intir ftp (see § 834), be- 
fore words beginning with I, assimilate the r to this I, as polUce- (r.) 
bid beforehand, promise ; polling-t lay out (a corpse) ; siipell^-t 
(nom. siipellex) and siipellectlli-, strictly adjectives, laid upon, 
and henoe as sb. f . tcepettry, fwrTdbwre ; intell^* pick up or gather 
information), perceive* 

819 Trans across before verbs sometimes takee the f<»ia tr& : as, 
trSrdilc- lead across, trft-d- hand over, 

820 Gum wUh before verbs becomes com or cSn or co : as, cdm^Sd- 
eat vpf con-cid- cut to pieces, co-i- go together, meet. 

821 The other changes which prepositions sometimes undergo be- 
fore verbs maybe seen in the tables of perfects and supines, §§ 533- 
554. 

822 From prepositions and two of the pronouns demonstrative are 

* The prepoi^tion sS ' aside* might have been added to these, w the 
CQfDJiuictioii iH ' but* is another form of that word. SedUiw%- * a division 
of the people,* or * emeute/ implies the previous existence of a verb aiS^ 
' put apart, separate,* from da- ' put* (§ 542), rather than ted-%-, a eom- 
pound oft- * go,* as Madvig would have it (Lat. Gr. § 203), for then the 
g would be diort. In old authors other prepositions take this d : thus 

f»/, OTiiSf auprut extras &c. become posHd, antid, svpmdy extrad^ &c 
erhaps apud ' near' may be only another form of od, or, as the Greeks 
wrote it, apo 'by.' This is consistent with the original meaning of a6, as 
may be seen in the Syntax. . ^ 

t These compounds imply a simple verb Hg- or Ung^t correspondiog 
to the Greek root Xcx-» German legen, and our la^ 
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fonned adjectives in t^* and ^ ; and from these again, prepo- 
sitions in t^ or ^r, and in tr& or rd. Thus from silb up is formed 
the adjective stlpSro- upper ; whence the prepositions siipSr and 
BuprfL alave. So from the obsolete root inf-, or rather SnSf-, bdow^ 
is formed first the adjective infSro- loTver, and secondly the prepo- 
sition infrft below. Again, from In m is formed first the obsolete 
a4jective intSro- inner, and thence the prepositions intSr bettoeeny 
and intrft within^ &c. From the obsolete preposition &d- again is 
deduced a comparatival form It^rum again, f 

823 From prepositions and two of the pronoims demonstrative are 
formed comparatives and superlatives. Thus from prae or prO 
before, a comparative priOr^ former, a superlative prlmo- firtt ; 
from In in, a superlative Imo- inmost or lowest; from silb up, a 
superlative summo-t upperriMst; from post after, posttimo-^ Uut; 
frrom Sc or ex out, extUmo- ovtrriogt or uttermost ; from the obsolete 
pronominal root ci this or near, dttLmo-H Jdthermost, nearest; from 
an obsolete ol yon, ulttimo-|] farthest. 

824 Comparatives and superlatives are also formed from the inter- 
mediate adjective in t^ro or ^. Thus from post after is formed 
first the adjective postSro- after, and thence a comp. postSriOr- 
and a superl. postrSmo- ; from ex out, an adj. extSro- outer, and 
thence a comp. extSriOr-, and superl. extreme- ; from ds down, an 
obsolete adj. detSro-, and thence a comp. detSriOr-t worse, and 
superl. deterrtimo-t worst; from sUb up, an adj. siLpSro- upper, 
and thence a comp. stLpSriSr- higher, and a superl. stLprSmo- 
highest, &c. 

825 From the simple pi^poi^tibns and from the adjectives in IM 
and ^ are formed other adjectives in ?io ; as, 

Siipino- looking upward, prOno- looking downward. 

* These are in fiurt comparatiyes, as may be seen in the Greek ir/>o- 
Tcpo- &c 

t Compare the Welsh eui^ old German %t Oit ita, Danish atter, Swedish 
Bter^ all signifying ' again.* 

X For subkno' or supimo; In the same way from sub ' up,* and 0m- 
* take,* is fonned the compound sum- * take up.* Indeed the best Mss. 
more commonly have summ-, 

§ The vulgar orthography is posthumo', which is grounded upon a 
ludicrously erroneous derivation from post humum, 

Belated respectively to ho- ' this,* and illo- * yonder.* 

% Literally • lower, lowest ;* but they occur only in the sense of value. 

o2 
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Siipemo- (Aove^ inferno- hdo^* 
Extemo- mthouty intemo- vntkin, 

826 From some of the prepositions are formed a^iectires in ico, 
Thns, 

Postico- hehind, as postlcft i&nn& the hack gate. 
Antloo- or antlqao- preceding (either in time or value). 

827 From some of the prepositional superlatiYas are formed adjec- 
tives in ^i; as, 

From sommo- hiffhett, somm&ti* <w somm&t* of the highest rank, 
,9 inftimo- l<megt, infttm&ti- pr infiimftt- of the lowest rank* 

828 Adverbs in ^ (§ 777) are formed from proportions : as, 
Intiis/rom within or within^ subtiis under. 

829 For the adverbs in tro and trin from prepositions, see § 838. 

830 The prepoaitionB* in use before sabstantiveB are the foUowiog. 
First, before accusatives alone : 

&d to contrft/xan^ praetSr bende 

aduorsom or aduorstLs er^ totpards pH$p£ near 

towarde infrft hdow prtfpiiis nearer 

ants before intSr between proptfo near 

&ptLd near intrft within proxttmS neareet 

drcftrouTuf iuztftM«vf aSoundum /o^^owm^ 

cirdtSr ahowt 0b towirde siiprt above 

dream rownd pSnSs in the hands of trans aerost 

ds on this side of pSr through [uls, obs., bej^ond\ 

dtrft on this side of post c^ier ultrft begond, 

831 Secondly, before ablatives alone t 

&b, abs, orVkbg wfrom [«c], ex^or^otaef 

absquS without prae before 

cum with pr8 b^ore 

d6 dovmfrom sInS without. 

832 Thirdly, before an accusative or ablative ; 

Ixi in mkhtHk under 

siib up or under sttp^ upon, 

* Hany of these prepoutions are conunon to the Greek laogaage, viz. : 

abaairo. ecscK. con or cum a ovy or (vv. 

obBciri. ante»aKn» prowirpo. 

Bub and super** tiro and href* in* w or ms, pogt«i/Mra or ir A ? 
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833 dam McreA^y cCram face to faee^ p&Iam operdy^ sXmtll cA the 
Ktme tivMy tSnils exUndingy noniis or ueniis towards^ usquS a2? 
Me way or aUthe time^ are rather adverbs than prepositions. But 
see the syntax of prepositions. 

833. 1 Some substantives in the ablative followed by genitives parta^ke 
of the nature of prepodtions^ as causa /or the aahe {of), giAtift /or 
the sake (of)^ and in old Latin eigo on account {of). So instSr 
inttead {of), like its English equivalent, appears to be compounded 
of in and some substantive signifying ^ station.'* This also Is 
followed bj a genitive : as, Pl&to mihi t^tis est inst&r onmium 
(C7ic. Brut. 51. 191) Flato alone in my eyes is worth the whole lot. 

834 Other prepositions are found in ^e composition of verbs and 
a^iectiveSy and therefore called inaeparahle prepositions, viz. : 

a. Amt round, as, am-btir- hum round, singe; am*b6d- eat 
round; and the adj. an-dp- or an-<dplt- two-headed 

h. Ant '^Pi as fta«hQ]ar 9md v^ (a blast of air), (See § 1308. 

1.) 

c. Dl$ or dXs different ways, as, dis-c8d- depart, and from cord&- 
string, the a^j. dis-cordi- or dis-cord- of a diferent note. 

d. Int^li, inseparable prefix, up, — a corruption of an obsolete 
antSr, and related to ]tn or ftn wp (see two paragraphs above and 
§ 1308. 1), as praetSr to prae, and proptSr to prdp6 (see $ 822), 
—as iatel-l$g- pick up or yaiher (information), perceive. (See 
§ 1342. 1.) 

e. Pl^r for or forth, as por^ilg- iiretch forth, pol-lXce- (r.) Ud 
h^orehandy promise; poMing- lay out (a corpse). 

/. Bd or rM hack, as, r9*p81- drive back, r^-i- go hack, and the 
a^)* r^tLo- retttming. 

g* SfiH or sSd aside, as, sS-pSs- put aside, and the adjectives 
8&-c1lro- uneoncemedf a6-cord- or sG-cord- spiritless, 

* Af if for t»-«<art or t»^ar^, where ftor- might be an obsolete neuter 
Bubstantiye derived fiom tb^ verb «to-. Compare the Gennan an-'Siait. 
t Belated to the Greek ofjupi, and German um. 

X Belated to the Greek cva, German ent, and English tm. See 
* Transactions of the Philological Society,* for Jan. 27, 1854. 

§ Related to the Greek 8«a, and the Gennan xer. 

II This inter, which must be carefiilly distinguished from (nter 'be- 
tween,* corresponds to the Gennan inseparable ttnter in untemehmen 
&C., to our under in undertake, understand, and to entre in the French 
entretenir and entreprige, 

^ Belated to the English sund^er and Gennan sond-em. 
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h. Yell* or u5- away^ as the adj. u6-cord- (heartier, i. e.) sense- 
lesSf uehSmenti- or uehSment- (devoid of mind), furiotu.i 

835 The prepositions in modem editions are usually written in 
immediate connection with yerbs, but separately from nouns. 
The Romans themselves however generally wrote them in con- 
nection with nouns also : as, inf5r5 in theforum.X 

836 Hence if an enclitic be inserted, it commonly follows the noun, 
not the preposition : as, infSr5qu8 and in the forwrn., or, to copy 
the modem mode of printing, in foroque (Cic, ad Att. iv. 1. 5). 

837 If the preposition be repeated, it has a stronger emphasis, and 
may be separated from the noun : in curia inquS f5r5§ in the 
mkoJU'hjovM and in ike forum, 

838 It will be convenient to exhibit a table || of words derived from 
prepositions : 

* Belated to the Grennan weg^ and English amay. 

f To these might be added the solitary example of ym*^' after ;* viz. 
neg-leg- (' leave behind,*) ' neglect' This prefix is identical with the 
German nach^ and consequently with the English nigh, 

X This consideration is of importance in the laws of metre. 

§ Precisely on the same principle and under the same circumstances 
Lucretius separates the preposition even from a verb, and writes disiecHs 
disqtie supatit (i. 652). 

il The contents of this table maybe usefully compared with similar 
formations in our own tongue. To the superlatives in umo correspond 
Anglo-Saxon superlatives in ema: as, tnn-«ma, ttt-etna, for'fna, qft-ema^ 
fnid-efnat nid-ema, lat-ema^ hind-etna. The Latin language forms several 
Mmpasitives and superintivia from words already in the comparative 
form. Nay, in prim-ores *' front-(men or teeth)* we see a comparative 
from a superlative. So the Anglo-Saxon formed superlatives upon super- 
latives, as utem-est^ nidem-eett latem-eeti or forem-ost, hindm-o$t, utm-ost 
(see Grimm, D. G. in. p. 630). Our own form-er agrees accurately with 
the Latin prim-or- ; and in near^er we have a comparative formed upon 
a comparative ; since near itself is but a compression of nigh'Cry as next is 
of nigh-est. Under the head of pronominal prepositions we may com- 
pare beyond, before, behind, beneath, beout Cobs.), ttforef amid, abqft, 
above. 
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CONJUNCTIONS. 

839 The name ' conjunction' is commonly given to several classes 
of particles which require to be distinguished. 

840 Copvlative conjunctions are those which unite words, phrases 
or sentences, without making one dependent upon another. Such 
are St and^ the enclitic quS* andy atqu8 and; uSlt or^ autt or; 
together with the interrogative particles &n ofy nS or, 

841 There are several words compounded of the above particles 
which also serve as copulative conjunctions : for instance, nSqu6 
nor^ n6u8 nor, 8Iu6 or if, 

842 Many of these may be used in pairs : as, St hoc St illtLd both 
this and that, Dlque hSmlnesquS hoth gods and men^ uSl hoc uSl 
illtLd either this or that, aut hoc aut illtld either this or that, nSque 
hoc nSque illtld neither this nor that, eCIue hoc slue illtLd whether 
this or that. 

843 Several of the particles above mentioned admit of abbreviation. 
. Thus, atquS, uSl, nSquS, nSuS, siuS, may severally become &c, u8, 

nSc, neu, seu. 

844 Many adverbs, when used in pairs, perform the part of copu- 
lative conjunctions : as, nunc hoc nunc illtLd now this now that, 
mSdo hoc mSdo illtLd at one time this at another that, tum s&piens 
tum fortis on the one hand wise on the other brave. 

845 Certain phrases which run in pairs may also perform the office 
of copulative conjunctions : as, n5n mSdo hoc, sSd Stiam illiid' 
not only this, hU also that. 

846 Accessary conjunctions are those which unite an accessaiy sen- 
tence to the main sentence : as antSquam in the compound sen- 
tence, antSquam lux nOs obpilmat, Qrump&mtLs let us saUy out 
before daylight comes upon us, 

847 Accessary conjunctions are often formed by prefixing a prepo- 
sition to some derivative from the pronoun quo- : as, quam, quSd, 

* The same as the Greek re. Compare the inteirogatiyes m and 
qfuis. 

t Probably an obsolete imperative of the verb uol- * wish/ 

:{: Probably a corruption of a//enifn, as our or is of o/Aer. Compare 
the German oder. 
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Ht.* Thus there are : post-quam after that or after, antS-quamf 
before that or before, stLpeivquam beyond what, pro-tLt according as. 

848 Conjunctions of this character perform for a secondary sentence 
the same office which simple prepositions perform for nouns. Thus 
the same idea might be expressed by antS lucem SrumpfimtLs let tu 
sally out before daylight. Or, agaii^ we may say either post re- 
turn eiiis after his retv/m, or postquam rSdilt after he returned, 

849 Sometimes instead of a preposition, a comparative adjective or 
adverb, or other word of comparison, precedes the relative adverb : 
as, mSior quam spSr&uSram greater than I had hoped, priusquam 
spSr&uSram before I had hoped, 2Uiter quam spSrftuSram differently 
from what I had hoped, sXmtU ut uldi eum the moment I saw him. 

850 Or some phrase may precede : as, e9 consUio ut tQ terrSrem 
with the design that I might frighten you or of frightening you, hac 
lege ut nS rSde&s with the condition that you shaU not return, 

851 Sometimes the relative adverb is doubled : as, ultra quam ut 
uXdeam beyond seeing, stiper quam quod dissensSrant besides the 
fact that they had disagreed, 

852 Sometimes a derivative from eo- this is inserted between the 
preposition and the relative adverb : as, post-eSrquam after, pro 

* This use of quam, quod, ut is probably to be explained on the prin- 
ciple on which Home Tooke has explained the origin of the English con- 
junction that. * I know that he is returned' may be resolved into two 
sentences : * He is returned, I know that fact.* So, in Greek, Ac7» drt 
r€0if7iK€ ' I say this : he is dead.' The qttam, quod, ut then hare, in 
the phrases we are speaking of, the signification this or that ; a meaning 
which accords with the use of the Greek relative in Homer. The par- 
ticles in question enable the reader to pause before the words to which 
they refer. So long as we have only a preposition and noun, no such 
pause is requisite. In the same way the mathematician reads axb, 
a into b; but if we substitute for b a quantity containing more than one 
ter m, a pause is required in reading, and a vinculum in writing : as, 
a xb + c, which is read, a into . . . . i + c. Precisely in the saine way, if 
a long infinitive or subjunctive clause be employed after a Latin verb, it 
adds to perspicuity if we insert near the main verb hoc, ita or sic. Thus 
Cicero says, Velim ita statutum habeas, me tui memoriam cum summa 
beniuolentia tenere (ad F. vi. 2. 1) ; and again, Sic habeto, neminem esse 
qui me amet quin idem te amet (ad F. xvi. 4. 4) : and Terence (Andr. i. 
5. 46) says. Hoc scio, esse meritam ut memor esses sui. Lastly, the French 
form in the same way their conjunctions puis-que, sans-que, pour-qud, 
par'ce'que ; the Germans, in-dem, nach-^dem, dar-aus dass; and the 
English, before that, beyond what, according as. See ' Penny Cyclo- 
paedia,' under the words Article and Conjunction. 

t Sometimes the preposition is separated : thus we might say, Ant^ 
erumpamus quam lux nos obprimat. 
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eo Hi a/ceordingly as, piio-inde Htjusi as^ proptSr-e& qvM/ortAe 
reason thai^ ex eO qu0d/fom the fact thai, IneoHiintheaetof^ 

853 Sometimes the particle atquS* or fto Occupies the place of the 
relative. Thus we may say iiXmiU Hi at the iame timt that^ aa iocn 
aSf or sXmiil atquS aa won as; and in fu&iliar Latin, mSi^ aiqu5 
greater than^ , 

854 Sometimes the rektive partioLe is omitted. Thus we may say 
sXmlU ut rSdilt or sXmul rSdilt aa won as hi returned. 

855 Very frequently the prepositional word is omitted, and a soli- 
tary relative adverb performs the office of a coi\junction : as, i&t 
howj whmy in order that, quum when, quando V7hen, qu5d because. 

856 Or the relative may be accompanied by its noun : as quSrrS, or 
abbreviated cQr, whtf* 

857 Or the relative adverb may have an enclitic particle attached 
to it : as, quandd-quXdemt since^ qudn-iam (»qaom iam) since. 

858 These relative adverbs, with the exception of quum and qu5d, 
are used in direct questions, in which case they no longer perf onn 
the office of conjunctions, and may be- more conveniently called 
interrogative adverbs: as, quando iphenf cur whyf Ut howf 
quo&d how long f &c. 

859 Many conjunctions have correlative adverbs in the main*sen- 
tence which point to them ; and these, in one sense, may also be 

called coi^unctions.t 

Thus, It& «o, and sic so, answer to iit cm; tarn so mach, to quam 
as; tum ihen, to quum wKm ; t&m$n yet, to quanquam aUhxmgh ; 
lt& (m the condition, to Si {^/ ^c on the condition, to si if; &t yet^ 
to a if, <bo. 

* This 1186 of atque grows out of the abbremtion of a longer phrase. 
Thus, Aliud ego dico atque aliud tu duns * I say one thing and you say 
another,* 'easily degenerates into Aliud ego dico atque tu. See § 1148. 8. 

f Perhaps this word was pronounced as a trisyllable, guandoquem, 
fbr there is good reason to believe that guidem and yt repieient the same 
word, as in equidem and eyoryt^ See * Penny Cydopadia,' under Terentian 
metiei. 

t In fact, they are to their conjunctions what the antecedent is to the 
relaUve ; and the relative itself is the great conjunction of ail languages. 
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INTERJECTIONS, 

860 Interjections are abbreviated sentences which denote a sudden 
and hasty emotion of the mind. They are commonly inserted in 
another sentence as a parenthesis. 

861 In respect of form, they are for the most part violently cor- 
rupted from what th^ were ; yet a few admit of being analysed. 
Thus, the formula, so may ifwch a deity preserve me, is the source 
of several 

It& me HerciilSs aditiuet is corrupted into mehercilles, meher- 
ctile, meherde, mercille, hercle. * 

It& m8 Deus f^diiis* adiiiuet, into mSdius-fldiiis. 
It& mS Deus Pollux adiiiuet, into SdSpol, Spol, or pol. 

And similarly, from the names of Castor, luno, Ceres, there 
arise the inteijections mScastor or Scastor, Siuno, 6cSre. 

862 Some of the more common inteijections are : 
Ah, S., ah, alas, 

Att&t (for &t&t&t) denoting a siiddeu discovery, ah ah. 

Auf dorCty have dovie, 

'Ecc&t behold. 

Ehem, hem, denoting surprise, ah, often best translated by 
repeating the word which caused the surprise. 

Eheu, heu alas, 

Ehd§, calling a person's attention to a question, here, answer 
me this, or expressing surprise, v)hat f 

Ei& do you hear f 

En, em, hem beheld, see. 

Eu and eugS good, bravo (ev and €vy€, theatrical phrases). 

HahaorhahahaAa^Aa (laughing). 

Hei or ei cdas. 

* That is, ^ the god of Faith,' like the Greek Zrvf ^pxiot or Zcvf incr- 
rios. Some incorrectly derive this phrase from Aiosfilius, i. e. Hercules. 

t Perhaps for aufer te * take yourself away.' 

t Probably the imperative of an old verb. 

§ Probably connected with ho or huo * hither.' 
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HeuB* harhee^ hdloa. 

Hud liUss me i or more strictly a whistle* 

N8 verily^ almost always at the b^gimung of a sentence, and 
followed by a pronoun. 

Oh, 0, denotes emotion, oh. 

Ohe (d) avast. 

P&pae ye gods, 

PrOhf, pr5 avert it heaven, oh. 

St hitty htbsh. 

Yae woe J as nae tibi vjoe to you. 

Yah has various senses, depending upon the tone in which it 
is uttered, and must be translated according to the context. 

863 There are also several neuter a^ectives which are used as ex- 
clamations : as, mSIum HI betide you, the devxe ; in&ndum un- 
vUerMe ihxmght, &c. 

864 A few unaltered verbs are used almost as interjections : as, 
ftgS quick, quaeso prithee, &m&bo please, obsScro by aU thai*3 
sacred, &bi that'll do, 

865 The preposition pSr with its accusative, in the sense of im- 
ploring, belongs to the class of interjections : as, per dextram 
hano by this right hand. (See § 1350, j and k.) 

* Probably the imperatiye of an old verb. Comp. the root-syllable 
of atu-oultar ' listen.* 

t Perhaps for prohtbe * keep ofL* 



SYNTAX. 

866 Stktax means the oonnection of words in a sentence. In 
treating this part of grammar the same order will be followed as 
in the former part 

NOUNS. 
NoMnrATiYB Casb. 

867 The nominatiye'* case marks the quarter from which an actiont 
proceeds. Hence the nominative is commonly a living being : as, 

Vlp8r& llmam mdmordit {Phaedr. viii. 5), a viper, hit a fie, 
Aper sSgStes prOculcat {Ov. Met. viii. 290), the wild hoar tram- 
pies dovm the crops. 

868 Instead of living beings, inanimate^ and abstract nouns are 
often used as the nominative : as, 

Oursum mutftuit amnis (ffor. ad Pis. 67), the river has changed 

its course. 
Dies ISnit IrSs (j &w. iit 4 5) , time assuages wrath, 
YerbSr&t imbSr htbnum (Virg. A. ix. 669), lashes the grcmid 

the rain, 

869 The agent may act upon the agent. Hence the nominative is 
used with reflective verbs : as, 

BhSnus septentriOn&li oce&no miscStiir (^oc. Ger. i.), the Bhin/e 
mixes {itsdf) with the Northern Ocean, 

870 As the use of the passive§ has grown out of that of the reflec- 
tive, the nominative is also found with passive verbs : as, 

InsiUa adpellfitur Mon& {Caes, B. G. v. 13), the island is called 
Mona, 

• See §§ 44, 48, 368, 881. 

f The active verb is probably the oldest form Of the verb. 

X This savours of poetry, but language in its early state is always and 
of necessity what we call poetical § See §§ 379-382. 
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871 As verbs of a static character have generally something of 

action* mixed up with them, the nominative is used before static 

verbs: as, 

n 
TurS c&lent S.rae ( Virg, A. i. 491), wUh incense glow the altars, 

872 The old construction of verbs of feeling is seen in § § 700, 889, 
&c. But a large number of verbs which denote feeling have a 
nominative like other static verbs : as, 

OtcSro eum St &mabat et uSrSb9.tur {Cic, ad Q. F. i. 3. 3), Cicero 
both loved and respected him.f 

872. 1 Impersonal verbs admit a nominative of a neuter pronoun, just 
as in English we use it, there* 

Luciscit hoc (Ter. Haut. iii. 1. 1), it is getting light, look, 
Non te haec ptLdent ? {Tei\ Ad. iv. 7. 36), are ^ou not ashamed 
of these things F 

873 Thus the nominative is used before verbs of almost every kind. 
A very common use of it is before the verb signifying ' be :' as, 

Tu es tristls {Ter, Ad. v. 1. 6), you are out of spirits, 
SSnecttis ipsast morbtls {Ter, Phor. iv. 1. 9), old age itself is a 
disease, 

874 Some grammarians are in the habit of treating those sentences 
which have the verb he as the form to which all others are to be 
reduced. Hence they divide a sentence into three parts : 

The Subject, that of which jou speak ; 

The Predicate, that which you say of the subject 5 and 

The Copula, or verb he, which unites the subject and predicate. 

Thus, for instance, in the sentence or proposition, man is ati 
animal, man is the subject, anirtval the predicate, is the copula. 

The subject, according to this system, is the nominative case. 
When, instead of the verb he, another verb is used, they resolve it 
into some part of the verb he and a participle. Thus, Oicero writes 
a letter is resolved into dcero is writing a letter, where Cicero is 
the subject, writing a letter the predicate, is the copula. 

* Thus, he who sleeps often snores or drops his head, or dreams. At 
any rate, the going to sleep is commonly preceded by certain acts of pre- 
paration. 

t The old writers said Cicero eius uerebatur, or even Cioeronem eius 
uerebatur,. Nay, Cicero himself has quos nan est ueritum (de Fin. ii. 
13. 39). 
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875 The Bubstantive, adjeotive, or participle that accompanies the 
verb ^ as a predicate, is in Latin made to agree in case with the 
subject nominative, and is called the nominative of the predicate.* 
Thus, 

S&pientia est rSrum dlulnfirum St human&mm soienti& {Cic, 

de Off. I. 43. 153), phUosophy is the hiMmMge of things 

divine and human. 
TnsignYs anniis hiSmS nluSsS. fdit {Idv, v. 13), the year vjob re- 

marhaUefor a sfnowy winter. 
Viae clausae, TibSris inn&ulg^bllis fait {Llv. v. 13), 1M roads 

were blocked upy the Tiber not navigable, 

876 In the same manner other verbs have at times a nominative in 
the predicate referring to and agreeing in case with the subject 
nominative (see § 1050) : as. 

Munition^ iutSgrae m&n6bant {Caes. B. G. vi. 32), the forti- 

Jlcations remaimd wnJtouched. 
Hand inrltae cScIdSrS mlnae {Liv. vi. 35), the threats did not 

faU with/ut effect. 

876. 1 Although a noun substantive or adjective with Ss- be usually 
constitutes the predicate, the place may be supplied by a descrip- 
tive word or phrase of a different form : as, a. a genitive or ablative 
of quality (§§ 928, 1010) ; b. dative of the light in which a thing 
is regarded (§ 98$ ; c, a prepositional phrase ; or d, an adverb : as, 

a. Kemo S dScem sS.nS. mente est {Cic. de Leg. iii. 10. 24), no^ 

a man of the ten is of sound mind, 
Natura humSna aeul brSuIs est {Sal, Jug. 1), human nature is 
shortlived, 

b. Cul bSno fuit? {Cic. p. Bosc. Am. 30. 84), to whom was it 
beneficial? 

c. Sunt In hdnorg {Cic. p. Rose Am. 28. 77), they are hdd in 
himour. 

d. Tuto n5n Srls {Cic. ad Att. zv. 11), you will not be safe. 
See also § 1401. 

* This nominative in the predicate must be referred to what gram- 
marians call ' attraction.* The German language in such cases very pro- 
perly divests the adjective of all case : Der Mann Ut gut, not guter. See 
also below. 

p2 
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877 The accusative with the active verb becomes a nominative with 
the passive : as. 

Begem eum appellant, they 9olvJU him as king — ^hence 

Bex ab suls appelHltiir (Caes, B. G. vii. 4), he is saluted king 

hy his friends, 
C&ium TSrentiom constilem creant, they dect C. Terentius con- 

stil — Whence 
Csius TSrentius consul creattlr (Liv, xxii. 35), (7. Terentitis is 

dected consul, 
DoctiOrem f&c5rS clult&tem, to make the citizens mjore learned — 

hence 
Disciplma doctior factast cluXt&s {pic, B. P. ii. 19. 34), ly 

instruction the citizens were made (or became) m>ore learned, 

878 Even when verbs are in the infinitive mood dependent upon 
another verb, the noun in the predicate referring to the subject 
nominative will still agree in case with the subject nominative, if 
no reflective pronoun in the accusative be interposed : as. 

Homines minus crSdtQi essS coepSrunt {Cic. de Div. ii. 67. 117), 

men began to be less credulous. 
Cum omnibus p5tius quam soli pSxlrS u51u6runt (Cic. in Oat. 

rv. 7. 14), they resolved to perish with all rather than to perish 

alone. 
Vis form5s&* uldSrl (ffor. Od. iv, 13. 3), you wish to appear 

beautiful, 

879 It is only in poetry that we find such phrases as 

Sensitf delapslis In hostis ( Virg, A. ii. 377), he perceived that 
he had unwittingly fallen among the enemy. 

880 In the old authors, and in the poets, the nominative is found 
for the vocative : as, 

AgSdum Pontlfex PubUcus prael uerb& quibus m6 pr5 ISgiS- 
nibus d6u5ueam {lAv. viii. 9), come. Priest of the State, re- 
peat {for me to follow) the words in which I am to devote my^ 
sdf for the legions, 

Almae fllius Maiae {Hor, Od. i. 2. 42), thou son of fostering 
Maia. 

* The insertion of the pronoun te would require a change : thus, Vis 
teformosam uideri, * you wish yourself to appear beautiful.' 

f In prose it must have been Sensit se dehpsum in hostis. 
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881 In mterjectional phrases the verb is often understood : as, 

Ecc^ littSrae (i. e, mlhi trSduntiir) {Cic, ad Att. xiii. 16. 1), 
hehxM^ a letter isaUai once put into my hand,* 

VOOATIVB, 

882 The vocative is used in addressing a person : as. 

Die MarcS Tulll {Cic, ad Att. vii, 7. 7), speak, Marcus Tvllius. 

882. 1 The interjection o is onlj used in strong exclamations : as, 

Dl b5nl, quid est In h^mlnis uitS. did ? {Cic, de Sen. 19. 69), 
good hmvens, what is there lasting in the life of man ? 

882. 2 The vocative, if emphatic, commences the sentence ; if not, it 
is usually preceded by a few words. It is also frequently placed 
immediately after the pronoun of the second person. 

883 In the old writers, and in the poets, the vocative is sometimes 
used with verbs of the second person, instead of the nomina- 
tive; as, 

Mact^t uirttite esto {Liv, iv. 14), he increased in virtue, i. e. 

go on in thy virtuous course, and heaven Hess thee. 
Qu5 m5rltur6 ruis ? ( Virg. A. x. 811), whither dost rush to die fX 

Accusative. 

884 The accusative case answers to the question whitlver^ Hence 

motion to towns§ or small islands is expressed by the accusative : 

as, 

C&puam concessit (2^v. xxiii. 18), he withdrew to Capua, 

N&ulg9,bat S^racusas {Cic, N. D. iii. 34. 83), he v?as sailing to 

^racusae, 

885 With the names of countries the preposition Xn is usually em- 
ployed. || But the poets use the simple accusative with names of 
countries, and even other words, after verbs of motion : as, 

* For the nominative in apposition see below. 

t The Romans, losing sight of this being a vocative, retain it in the 
construction of the infinitive, as, luberem macte uirtute esse {Liv, ii. 12). 

X For the vocative in apposition, &c., see below. 

§ If any phrase be added by apposition to the name of the town, the 
preposition in is required : as, Se conttdit Tarquinios in urbem Etruriae 
Jhreniissumam {Cic. R. P. ii. 19. 34). Peruenit in oppidum Cirtam 
{Sal, Jug. 102). See also Sal. Jug. 75. 

II Thus, Tarentum in Italiam uenit, ' he came to Tarentum in Italy.* 
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It&liam &i9 prSfSLgos L&uIn&quS uSnit Litt5r& {Vtfy. A. i."^, 
to Italia, hy faU an oiUcad, and to the Lavine beach he came. 

886 The accusatiYes domain, rfLs, f5r&s, uSnum, and in thd old 
writers infXti&s, m&lam rem, are used after verbs of motion : as, 

DSmum rSaortSrg (Cic. Tosc. v. 37. 107), they returned home. 
Bus Ibo {Ter, E. ii. 1. 10), IshaUgo into the country. 
Ecfugl fSrfis (Ter, E. v. 4. 23), I escaped into the street, 
B&rS uSnum {Liv. xxiy. 47. 6), literally to put in the window 

{for sale) — Whence to sell. 
Infitias ibit (Ter. Ad. iii. 2. 41), he wiU have recourse to suJUer- 

fuges.* 
Mal4m rem hinc ibis t {Ter, E. iil 3. 30), wiU you go and he 

hanged? 

887 The verbal substantives in tu (called supines) are used in the 
accusative after verbs of motion (see also § 1299) : as, 

Eo pfibiQatum uSnient {Goes. B. G. vii. 18), they wiU come here 

to get fodder. 
In eam spem 6rect& clultfis Srat, dSbellfitum Irl {JAv, xxix. 14), 

the citizens had been encouraged to hope that they were going 

to finish the war. 

888 After active verbs the object to which the action is directed is 
put in the accusative case : as, 

DSmlnus seruom uerbSrauit, the master flogged the slave. 

889 The impersonal verbs of feelmg have the accusative of the per- 
son who suffers that feeling : viz. 

Ms mXsSret Sitis, et plget ; 
PiLdet taedetque ac paenltet : as, 

E5s inf&miae suae non pUdet {Cic, i. Yen*. 12. 35), they are not 
ashamed of their infamy. 

890 So also certain other impersonals take an accusative of the 
person who suffers : viz. 

Me uel is iiluat d^tquS, 
Tum praetSrit f tLgit l&tetqu8, 
Falllt dportet d6d8cetqu8 : as, 

* The usual translation is ' deny ;* but this is inconsistent with such 
a passage as Liv. ti. 40.4 : Neqve nego neque ir^fitias eo. 
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NSminem uostnim praetSrit {Cic. n. Yerr. iii. 5. 11), ii escapes 
no one aT/umg you, 

891 Many reflective yerbs, called tranntive deponents, take an 
accusative :* as, 

Nftttiram sgqult {de. de Off. i. 28. 100), tofoUow nature. 

892 The so-called perfect participles are used, particularly by the 
poets, like those of reflective or deponent verbs, and so take an 
accusative case : as, 

Membr& stib arbiito Strfttiis (Hor, Od. i. 1. 21), having spread 

his limbs tmder an arbiUe tree. 
Aduersum fSmur tr&giila ictusit: {Liv, xxi. 7), wov/nded in the 

front of th€ thigh with a tragle. 

893 Similarly, some verbs, which are commonly intransitive, are 
occasionally used (by the poets more particularly) with an accu- 
sative : as, 

Ingr&ti finlml crimen horreo {Cic. ad Att. iz. 2 A. 2), 1 shudder 

at the charge of ingratitude, 
Meum cSusum d51u6runt (Cic, p. Sest. 69. 145), they lamented 

my misfortune. 

894 Some verbs, commonly intransitive, take an accusative of a 
noun related to the verb in form or meaning (called the cognate 
accusative), often in order to attach thereto an adjective : as. 

Minim s6mniaui s6mnium {Plant, Eud. in. 1. 5), / have 

dreamed a wonderful dream. 
Am&nti hero qui s6ruitutem s6ruit {Plaut. Aul. iv. 1. 6), he 

who is in the service of a master that is in love. 
Alium cursum petluit (Cic, ad Att. ni. 8. 2), he went another 

route, 

895 Similarly, the verbs of smelling and tastCy and a few others, 
take an accusative which define^ the nature : as, 

PiscXs ipsum m&r8 s&pit (Sen, Q. K. iii. 18), the fish tastes of 
the very sea. 

* This and some of the following sections have been anticipated. See 
§§ 400 to 404. But the repetition was necessary for completeness. 

t The compound obsequ- (r.) ' follow the wishes of any one, oblige,' 
requires a dative of the person obliged, agreeing thus with the Greek con< 
struction of the allied word 4t-o/a« (AorUt i-ffv-ofiriy), 

X TottUy * having it wounded.' 
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Olet pSr^;iInT]in {Cfie, de Or. in. 12. 44), it has afareiffn snuUm 
BSd^et antlqult&tem (Oic. Brut. 21. 82), it sawmn of antiquity. 

896 Verbs of making^ ereatinff^ electing^ have au accusative of the 
new condition or office (called the factitive accumtive)^ besides the 
aocusative of the object : as, 

Me hSbStem mdlestiae reddXderont {Cic, ad Att. ix. 17), for 
myidf^ troiMes have made me dvH, offeding, 

Bect& pr&u& f&ciunt {Ter, Ph. y. 2. 6), they make straight things 
crooked, 

Ancum Marcium r6gem pSpiilus cre&uit* {Liv, i. 32), the citi- 
zena dected Ancue Marcitu king, 

897 So also verbs of calling, thmkingf, showing^ teeing ^ take two 
accusatives: as, 

Oct&uium sul Oaes&rem sSltit&bant (Cic* ad Att. xiv. 12. 2), 

Octaviue hie own friends saluted as dxsar, 
S(knr&tes t5tlus mundl se inc^lam et cluem arbltrabatiir {Cic, 

Tusc. V. 37. 108), Socrates thovght himsdf an inhabitant and 

citizen of the universe, 
Gratum me praebeo (Cic, p. Plane. 38. 91), / shmo mysdf 

grateful, 

898 The verbs dSce- tea^ih, cSla- hide, keep in the dark, may have 
two accusatives, one of the thing, one of the person : as. 

Quid te litt^ras ddceam ? {Cic, in Pis. 30. 73), what, am I to 

teach you yovo' Utters f 
Non tS cSlfiuI sermSnem AmpI (Cic, ad Fam. n. 16. 3), / did 

not conceal from you the conversation with Ampius,X 

899 With the passives of these verbs, the accusative of the person 
becomes the nominative, and the thing taught or concealed may 
be in the accusative : as, 

* There is a sort of motion to in this construction : ' They put him 
into the office.' A German indeed would insert the preposition signify- 
ing ' to */ as, Ste wahien ihn zum Fuhrer^ ' they choose him leader.* 

f With verbs of thinking the ablatiyes numero and loco, and the. pre- 
position pro, are also used : as, in numero hostium sum habeo, in loeo 
hostis hdbeo^ pro haste habeo, 

X These two verbs are also used with de of the matter referred to, or 
with an ablative alone of t}ie means employed : as, eelare or docere de 
aligtia re, doeere fidibut* 
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Osl&b&r {Oic, in BulL n. 5. 12), I was kept in the dark. 
Nosne h6c celatoB t&mdiu ? {Ter. Hec. it. 4. 23), to think that 

we^ of aU peopUy should have been kept in the dark about this 

so long, 
Dulds doct& mSdOs (Hor, Od. lu. 9. 10), taught sweet measures, 

900 Some transitiye verbs of motion, compounded with trans, cir- 
cum, praetSr, &d, may have two accusatives, one of the thing 
crossed <fec., one of what is conveyed across &c. : as, 

Iberum cSpias trSiedt {Liv, xzi. 23), he threw his forces over 
the Ebro. 

Equltfttum pontem transducit (Com, B. G. n. 10), he leads the 
cavalry over the bridge. 

Idem iusiurandum &d!glt Afrfinium (Caes. B. 0. 1. 76), he comr 
pels Afranius to take the same oath. 

ArbXtrum (aliquem) &dXg6rS (Cic. Top. 10.43), to force {a per- 
son) to go before a judge. 

901 The thing crossed, &c. may, with the passive verb, be an ac- 
cusative:* as, 

Belgae BhSnum transdacuntiir {Caes, B. G. ii. 4), th£ Bdgae 

cross the Rhine, 
Scdpillos praeteruect^ uldettLr Or9.tiO me& {Cic, p. Gael. 21. 51), 

my speech seems now to have passed by the rocks. 
Tunc deindS c6tSr& mandantur iusitiiandum &dactls {Sen, ep« 

95, p. 602 0.)) tfien and not till then the other duties are 

intrusted to them when they have been snoofn. 

902 Many verbs of askingy begging^ demanding^ may have two ac- 
cusatives, one of the person, iJie other of the thing : viz. 

B5ga- perconta- (r.) fl&glta-quS, 
Pose- rSposc- interrtfga-qu8, 
Quaes- 8t Ora- posttUa-quS : as, 

F&c^m t6 poscXmtis omn& {Virg, A, xi. 362),^>ea<^ of thee ask 
weall,^ 

* Or, 80 far as traie-, tramit- are concerned, in the nominative : as, 
Rhodanus traiecttts est, ^ the Rhone was crossed.' With the thing con- 
veyed the nominative is required in the passive: as, exercitus traiectus 
est. 

i* Pet' ' beg/ and quaer'^ ' ask,* never take an accusative of the per- 
son, but employ a preposition ; the first a6, the second ab, ex or de. 
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FrfUnentum Aeduos fl&glt&bat {Cae$^ B. 0. 1. 16), he kept de^ 
manding com of the Aedui, 

903 The thing asked with the passive verb may be an accusatiye : 

as, 

Scit5 me n5n ess6 rSg&tym sententiam {Oic. ad Att. i. 13. 2), 

you must know I was not ashd my opinion, 

904 Many verbs which are originally intransitive* become transi- 
tive when compounded : as, from i- go is formed co-i- go together 
or meet^ and hence 

GoIrS sSciStfttem {Ci4i, Phil. ii. 10. 24), to form a partnership.^ 

So, from uersSrxl to turn is formed ft-uersft-rl to turn away {in 
horror) : and hence, 

Fllium SuersfittLs (Liv. viii. 7), turning away in horror from 

his eon, 
Auers&tur scSltis {Curt. vi. 1)^ he turns away in horror from the 

(proposed) crime. 

905 Some transitive verbs, when compounded, slightly change their 
meaning, and thus have a changed construction : as, from sparg-t 
scatter, sprinkle, spargSre 2iquam to sprinkle waier; but consper- 
gSre§ &Uquem &qu9. to hesprinUe any one wiih water, 

906 Hence some compound verbs have a double construction ||, one 
derived from the simple verb, one from the changed meaning of 
the compound, viz. 

Adsperg- gt insperg- indu-o-quS, 
Exu- circ^mda- inperti-5-quS, 
Adds cii^iimf iid- insSr-d-quS. 

907 Abstract nouns from verbs occasionally follow the construction 
of the verb, and take an accusative : as, 

D0mum rSdltiSnis sp6 subl&ifi {Caes, B. G. i. 5), the hope of 
retwming h/oms being taken away. 

Quid tibi banc cur&tiost rem ? (Flaut, Am. i. 3. 21), what busi- 
ness have you to trouble yoursdf about this matter ? 

• See § 403. 

f Hence in the paflsive societas cot/ur, ' a partnership is formed.' 
% Only the poets, and their prose imitators, use sparg- in the sense of 
•besprinkle.' 

§ The same difference exists between spu- and conspu', between ser^ 
and conser- or obser', 

II See § 404. 
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Quid tibi istuno t&ctiost ? {Plant, Gas. ii. 6. 54) wh/a htuiness 
have you to Uyu/h tluU person f 

908 The adjectives prdpiOr- and proxtLmo-, and the adverbs prSpitLs 
and proxtLmS, from the preposition prSpS, sometimes^ like that 
preposition, take an accusative (as well as a dative) : as, 

Exercltum h&bQrS quam proxlime hostem {Cic, ad Att. yi. 5. 3), 
to keep the army as near aapossiUe to the enemy, 

L&cOnlciis &ger proxXmus flnem eOrum est {lAv, xxxv. 27), the 
territory of the Lacones is nearest to their frontier. 

909 The neuter? of pronouns and of adjectives or substantives 
which denote quantity are often used in the accusative where 
other nouns in the accusative would be rare, or even inadmissible. 
In these cases the English language often requires the insertion of 
a preposition : 

Id tIbi suscensul {Plaut, Pers. iii. 3. 26), it was at this 1 took 

offenoe, 
Ynum omnes sttidetls {Cic. Phil. vi. 7. 18), ytm are aU eager 

for one object. 
OetSra assentior Orasso {Cie. de Or. i. 9. 35), as to the other 

points I agree with Crassus. 
^ lam hoc Miud est quod gatideamus {Ter. £. v. 8. 11), then 

again we have this other matter to rejoice at* 
Id tfpSram do {Ter, And. 1. 1. 130), lam labouring at this. 
YtrumquS laet5r {Cic. ad Fam. yii. 1. 1), lam delighted at both 

things. 
Quid l&crtlmSs ? {Ter. Ad. iy. 5.45) what are you crying for f 
Idne ^tis auctor6s mihi ? {Ter, Ad. y. 8. 16) is this what you 

recommevid to me F 
BSnlflcio isto nihil atltiir {Cic, in Bull ii. 23. 61), that ad- 

vantage you offer he makes no use of. 
E& qua« ab n&tura mdnSmlir (Cic. de Am. 24. 88), those warn- 
ings which we receive from nature* 

And even unconnected with a verb : as, 

Id temp5rls {Cic. de Fin. y. 1. 1), at that time. 

HdmlnSs Id aet&tXs^ {Cic, de Or. L 47. 207), men at that age. 

Ego isttLc aetatls {Ter. Haut. i. 1. 58), latyowr time of life. 

* The phrase hoc aetatU was at last corrupted *to hoc aetata. See 
Nonlua, p. 192 ; and compare maffif uererS, for magU^ uererXs. In PlatU. 
Trin. iv. 3. 83. we should read hoc tietaie, not hoc aetate. 
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910 The possessive pronouns in a which accompany the impersonal 
verbs rSfert and interest are in origin accusatives feminine singular. 
Thus, 

Me& refert, it concerns me, is a corruption of meam rem fert, it 
carries with it something hdonging to me* So, 

Nostra^ interest is a corruption of nostram inter rem est, it is 
in the midst of and conseqtientli/ mixed up with something 
belonging to us, 

911 After many active verbs, instead of a single word, a whole sen* 
tence may take the place of the object, in which case the secondary 
verb is put in the infinitive mood, and the agent or subject of that 
verb is put in the accusative, called the sfuiiject accusative. Thus^ 

• Caesar rSdilt, Caesar is returned, 

Nuntiant Oaes&rem rSdiissS, they bring word that Caemr is re-- 

tumed,f 
For other remarks on the construction of the accusative and 
infinitive see below. 

912 Similarly, when a subordinate sentence is attached to a verb 
as its accusative, the nominative of that sentence is sometimes 
picked out and made the accusative of that verb]! : as, 

Kosti Marcellum quam tardus sit {Cdes. ap. Cic. ad Fam. vni. 

10. 3), you know how slow Marcdlus is, 
Istam times ne ilium tftlem praerlpiat tlbi (Ter, E. i. 2. 80), 

* The use of re- in this sense of* interest' is common : thus we find 
mea res agiturj ' my interest is at stake ;* in rem meam est, Mt is to my 
advantage ;' e re mea est^ ' it is suggested by my interest.' The expla- 
nation above given applies equally to the use of the genitive of the per- 
son, as Ciceronis refert, Ciceronis interest; as well as the genitive of 
I the value, as magni refert. The long quantity of the a is proved by 
C • Ter, Ph. v. 7. 47. and ^ut. iv. 5. 45. Similarly, posted^ from posteam^ 
lengthens the a when the m is discarded. See also §§ 409, 787 » 802. 

f A mathematician might have expressed this by — Ferun^Caesar re- 
</M/)«m, attaching the symbol of the accusative case to the clause. As 
the Romans were afraid to do this, adopting what under the circumstances 
was perhaps the best make-shift, they selected for the addition of the 
suffix the chief substantive. Again, the passive construction should have 
been (jCkiesar rediii)s fertur ; but here again, by a similar make-shift, 
they wrote Caesar rediisse fertur ; and even in the first person, ego rediisse 
feror, 

X Hence even in the passive voice, an dea sim dubitor (Ov. Met vi. 
208), ' it is doubted whether I am a goddess.' So Cie, N. D. ii. 44. 115, 
intellegi qualia sint non possunt ; and 59. 147, ea quo sdentia intellegitur 
qualis sit. 
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^ou are afraid that that girl you speak of roiU cut you ovt 

vdth that fine gentleman^ 
Impurum uide Quantum ualet {Ter. PIl v. 7. 93), see how 

strong the scoundrel is, 
Non 8§.tis me pemosti 6tiam qualis sim (Ter. And. m. 2. 23), 

you do not quite thoroughly understand even yet what sort of 

person I am. 
Virtus tu& m6 f&cit ut te audacter mSneam {Ter, Haut. i. 1. 4), 

your ovm wortk makes me holdly warn you, 
Fac me ut sciam {Ter, Haut. i. 1. 32), mind you let rm know, 

912. 1 Although the employment of the accusative as the agent or 
subject of a verb in the infinitive should, according to the ex- 
planation above given (§ 911), be limited to the case where such 
a clause follows a transitive verb as its object, this use of an accu- 
sative before an infinitive mood became general (see §§ 1239, 1240, 
1246), and even when not expressed affected the c^se of words 
referring to it^ : as, 

Ylsumst utilius sOlum quam cum altSrO regn&rS {Cic, de Off. ni. 
10. 41), it was thought better for one to Iiold royal power alone 
than to share it with another — where in the indicative we 
should have had s5lus regnat. 

913 The prepositions In and siib sometimes require the accusative, 
and always after a verb of motion : as, 

In urbe est, he is in the city ; but^ In urbem uSnit, he came 

into the city. 
Sub rnurS stat, he stands under the wdU; but. Sub murum 

uSnit, he cama up to the wall, 

914 The m^ority of the other prepositions, which do not imply 
* motion from,' also govern the accusative. See Prepositionst. 

915 Extent of place or time or degree is commonly expressed in 
the accusative^ : as^ 

* But see § 878. 

f Those prepositions which require the ablatiye are included in the 
first two of the following lines ; those which are found with both, in the 
third line. All others have the accusative alone. 

Absque cum sine, ab coramque, 
Prae pro de tenus, ec palamque ; 
Bothf super in sub, subter clamque. 

But the use of clam with an ablative seems doubtful. 

t Where a point of space is fixed by a distance from another point. 
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A rect& conscieDti& n5n transuorsum ungaem discQdIt {Cic. ad 

Att. XIII. 20. 4), he departs not a nail's breacUh/rom a right 

eonseience. 
FoBs& quindScim pSdes l&t& (Caes, B. G. vn. 72), a dil^ fifteen 

feet broad. 
DScem annds urbs oppugn&ta est {Liv. y. ^)yfor ten years was 

the city besieged. 
YndOuIginti aonos nfttiis (Cic. Brut. 64. 229), nineteen years eld. 
Maxlmam partem lact^ uluunt (does, B. G. iv. l)yfor the most 

part they live on milk. 

916 The acoosative is occasionallj used by the poets in coimection 
with an adjectiye, to define the particular part, and is often called 
the Greek accusative. 06tSr& in other respects is so used even in 
prose writers (Sallust, Livy, YeUeius). 

Ecus trSmXt artlis ( Virg. G. ni. 84)^ the horse trembles in his 

lirnhsi 
Yir cetera SgrSgiiis {Liv. i. 35), a man in other respects of dis^ 

tinguished merit. ^^ 

Os htLm^squS d^ iribnilis (Virg. A. i. fiM), in face and 

thoMkrs like a god. 

917 The accusatives ulcem* tum^ lot, gSntLs kind, and s^ils sesF, 
are often used in an independent manner : as, 

Stiipentls et suam iam ulcem mSgls anxios quam illlus (Liv. 

Till. 35), amazed and now more anxious about their own 

than the other^s position. 
In id gSnus uerbis ( Var. L. L. x. 5. 180), in words of that elass. 
Scis me &Uquld id gSnus s^tum scrlbSrS {Cic. ad Att. xiii. 

12. 3), you know that 1 am in the habit of uniting something 

of that kind. 
Llbdrorum cftpltum ulrllS s^tLs ad dSoem mlli& capt& (Liv. 

XXVI. 47), of free persons of the male sex full 10,000 were 

taken. 

917. 1 The accusative partim is used even as a nominative to a verb : 

^> 

Partim 9 nobis tlmldl sunt, partim S. rSpubUca auersi (Cic. 

the ablative is used by good writers, and sometimes with the preposition 
ab. See also § 1018.1. 

* The equivalent perhaps in form and meaning of the German wegen. 
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Phil. VIII. 11. 32), some of us are timid, some ill-disposed to 
our courUri/. 

918 In sentences of exclamation the accusative often appears, the 
word with which it should have been connected being suppressed : 



as, 



M6 caecum* qui haec antS non uldSnm (Cic, ad Att. x. 10. 1), 

my Mindness, not to have seen aU this before. 
Quo mi, inquit, mutam sp6ciemt, si uinc6r sono ? {Fhaedr, m. 

18.9), what goody says she, is dumb heauty to me^ if in song 

I am worsted? 
Hem Bauom tlbij (Ter, And. v. 2. 1), looh^ here is Darms at 

your service. 
BSnS te p&tSr§ {Ov, Fast. n. 637), a Uessing on thee^ sire, 

Qenitivb. 

919 The genitive, like the nominative, denotes *jfrom.' The dif- 
ference between their uses is this, that the nominative denotes 
the source of the action expressed by a verb, while the genitive is 
used chiefly in connection with substantives. It will often be foimd 
that the preposition ds with the ablative may be substituted for 
the genitive, and sometimes &b or exl|. 

Genitive with Substantives. 

920 The genitive is attached to another substantive to denote the 
origin of an action, and may be translated by from, of, or the 
F4ng1iRh genitive in « ; as, 

ConstUis iussu {Cic, in Cat. 1. 1. 2), by an order from the consvl, 
by order of the consul, by the consul's order. 

921 This phrase corresponds to consul iussit, where consiil would 
be called the subject of the verb iussit. Hence this genitive is 
often called the subjective genitive. 

* Perhaps dico understood. 

t Perhaps das understood. Literally thus : * To what end do ye give 
me beauty P' 

X Perhaps do understood, or cape, 

§ Perhaps Di adiuuent understood. 

II Hence the substitution of de, or a word like it, in all the European 
languages derived from the Latin. In our own language too (^^ appears 
to be only a variety of the preposition off, 

«2 
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922 When of or from a whole a certain prart only is taken, that 
whole is expressed by the genitive.* This is often called the par- 
titive genitive : as, 

Pars mlUtum (Caes. B. G. yi. 40), a part of the tddiers, 

Or&tSrum praestantissHml {Cic, Opt. Gen. Or. 4. 13), the most 
distinguished of orators, 

Yls aurl (Cic, Tusc. y. 32. 91), a quantity of gold. 

NSmo nostrum (Cic. de Fin. ii. 8. 23), not one of lu. 

Qui eOrum curulls gessSrant mi&gistr&t^ {Liv. y. 41), such of 
them as had held curule magistracies, 

ESllquom ultae (Liv. xxxix. 13), the rest of his life, 

DelectI pSdItum (Liv, xxvi. 5), men chosen from arrumg the in- 
fantry ^ or a picked body of infantry. 
* Exiguom campi (Liv. xxvii. 27), a small portion of the plain, 

Vltiim& CeltlbSriae (Liv, xl. 47), the farthest parts of Cdtiberia. 

DScemuXri &gro AppiilO, qu5d Oius publicum p6piill R5mS.ni 
Srat, dlnldendS (Liv, xxxi. 4), ten commissioners for divid- 
ing the Apulian territory ^ i. e. so much of it as u?as the puHic 
property of the people of Rome, 

Id nSgQtl (Ter, And. Ptol. 2), that piece of business^ or that 
business, 

Allquid nSuI (Oic, ad Att. y. 6. 2), something of n£W matter^ or 
soman^ews, 

QuQdf €ius f&cSrS possum (Cic, ad Att. xi. 12. 4 ; ad Fam. iii. 
2. 2, and v. 8. 5 ; and de Inv. u. 6. 20), so much of iJt as I 
cany or so far as is in my power, 

Obs, When the wh(^e are included, the genitive in Latin can- 
not be used, although in English we still use the word ^ of.' Thus, 
* Three hundred of us have sworn' — ^if three hundred form the whole 
— ^must be expressed by TrScentI coniurftuImtLs (Liv, ii. 12). 

922.1 Still, as the pronouns quisqu^ and iiterquS deal with each 
unit of the whole number separately, though ultimately including 
the whole, they are entitled to a genitive of the whole : as, 

Tu5rum quisquS nScess&riSrum (Cic, ad Fam. i. 9. 25), every 
one of your connections. 

* Instead of this partitive genitive, the piepositions of kindred mean- 
mgy such as ejf and dSy are often used^ and even the preposition inter, 

f In this construction our editions haYeguoadf but the best Mss. quod. 
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VtrfquS nostrum gratum fJBcSrfs {Cic. de Am. 4. 16), y<yii wiU 

oblige both of ui, 
Vterque eoram exercttum Cdtlcunt {Caes. B. 0. ni. 30), hoik 

lead their armies ovi» 

923 The same partitive use of the genitive is found with adverbs : 
as, 

Vblnam gentium ? {Platti. Merc; ii. 3. 97), where amxmg the 

natioTia f in what part of the whole world f 

E5 consuStud^is rSs adductast {lAv, xxv. 8), the thing was 
brought to that degree of habit. 

Nesclrg uld6mlnl quo amentiae prQgressI sltls (ZiV. xxviu. 27), 
you seem not to know to what a degree of madness you have 
advanced. 

IntgreS 15cl {Ter, Haut. ii. 3. 16), in the meanwhile. 

SulpIcitLs omnium nobHium maxumS Graecis littSris sttiduit 
(Cic. Brut. 20. 78), Sulpicius of aU our noUes applied him- 
self most zealoudy to Oreek literature, 

924 When a thing is said to belong to a person, it has generally 
come from him. Hence the owner to whom any thing belongs is 
in the genitive, which is then called the possessive genitive : as, 

ThSbae pSptill RomS.nI iurS belli factae sunt {Liv. xxxiii. 13), 

Thebes became the property of the Bmnan people by right of 

war. 
Pr8p8 Caes&ris hortos {Hor. Sat. i. 9. 18), near Caisar^s park. 
Omnia hostium grant {Liv, xxi. 11. ad fin.), the whole country 

belonged to the enemy, 
Plebs Hannlbftlis tdta Srat (Liv, xxni. 14), the commonalty 

were entirely at the disposed of Hannibal,* 

925 The possessive or partitivef genitive is very common in speak- 
ing of a characteristic, office, part, dutyt : as,. 

* Instead of the genitive of the personal pionouns, the possessiye 
adjectives are required : as, est tuum uidere^ quid agatur {Cw. p. Mur. 
38. 83), * it does belong to you to see what is going on f nos nostri sumus 
{Plant, Mil. GI. ii. 5.21), ' we belong to ourselves, we are our own mas- 
ters.* So also humanum, alienum, imperatorium^ muliebre^ regium^ &c. 
may be uaed instead of the genitives of the nouns whence they are derived. 

f The term * partitive' has been used, because in all these cases the 
notion of a part is perceptible. * To make mistakes is one element in 
the character of man.' So again, ' it is one element towards constituting 
a perfect judge to' &c 

X A term for part, duty, &C. is often expressed : as, munusy negodumy 
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Ciiiusuls hSmlnIs est err&rS*, nulllos nisi inslpientls In errOrfi 
persguerftrg {Cic, Phil. xii. 2. 6), it is in the charcuAer of 
tvery man to make a mistake^ of none hut afod to persist in 
a mistake. 

S&pientis iddlds* est, quid lex c5gat, cGgltftrS (Cic, p. Olu. 58. 
159), it is the duty of a wise judge to consider what the law 
requires.f 

926 The genitive of connection is not unfrequent : as, 

S5r5ris suae ulrum (Cic. in Cat. it. 6.13), his sister's hu^nd, 
Huiils &u5s Lentiill (ibid.), the grandfather of this Lentulus, 
Diuom p&tSr atque hdmlnum rex ( Viry» A. i. 65), sire of gods 
and king of men. 

926.1 A genitive is occasionally found where a case in apposition 
might have been expected (genitive oid^ition) : as, 

Haec uox YSluptfttls (dc, de Fin. ii. 2. 6), this word ^pleatfure* 
Aliis uirttitlbus — contlnentiae, iustltiae, fldel — 16 consiil&ta 
dignissiimum iddlcftul (Cic, p. Mur. 10.23), in respect of 
other good qualitieSy as those of integrity y justice^ horuyu/Ty I 
thought you thoroughly fUted for the c(msvlar office. 
Ynum ggniis est infestum nObis, eorum quos Clddl ftkror r&plnis 
p&uit (Cic, p. Mil. 2. 3), ovie class and hut one regards us 
unth deadly hostility ^ I mean those whom the demon ofClodius 
has fattened on rapine. 

927 The genitive of the quality or quantity requires an adjective or 
participle with it : as, 

Ylr et conslll magni et uirtatis (Caes. B. G. ni. 5), a man of 

great talent and great cov/rage. 
Quattuor iugSrum ftggr (Liv. ni. 26), a farm of four jugers. 
Fos8& quindScim pSdum (Caes. B. G. v. 42), a ditch of fifteen 

feet (in width). 
iVunj^jpcttim dierum trtginta (Liv, vi. 31), thirty days^ com. 
y'1$^ilb&l, annOrum fermS n^uem (Liv. xxi. 1), Hannihalf a 
hoy of about nine years.% 

qjfficium, proprium^ &c. ; but it is idle to talk of an ellipaU when no such 
noun is expressed. 

• See note f p. 176. + See note • p. 176. 

X See also the ablative of the quality, § 1010. The use of the geni- 
tive in this sense is less common than that of the ablative, and limited to 
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928 The abjective genitive is that where the genitive takes the place 
of what would be the object after a verb.* In this case the 
EngHah often requires the substitution of another prepositionf for 
*of :' as, 

Lectio Ubrorum {Cic. Acad. Pr. n. 2. 4), the reading of hooks. 
Ctipldlt&tea immensae dluiti&nmi, gloriae, ddmln&tiOnls (Ctc. 
de Fin, i. 18.59), bouncUesa desires, as for wealthy for glory, 
for power, 
IniuriS miiliSrum S&blnarumt {Idv. i. 13), the wrong done to 
the Sabine women. 
Which phrases severally correspond to IXbros 16g8rS ; diultias, gl3- 
riam, dSmlnatiOnem ciipSrg ; mtlliSrgs iniuria afflcSrS. 

928.1 In the construction of the objective genitive, mei, tul, sul, 
nostil, uestrl are required. 

Grat& mihi uehSmentSr est mgmSri& nostrl tuS. {Cic, ad Fam. 
XII. 17), lam exceedingly pleased with your remembering us. 

H&b6tis diicem mSmdrem uestri, oblltum sul {Cic. in Oat. iv. 
9. 19), you have a general who thinks of you, and forgets him- 
self. 

Magnft mei Imago ( Virg, A. rv. 654), a great image ofm/e. 

Genitive with Adjectives. 

929 Adjectives and participles are sometimes followed by a genitive 
of the caiLs^ in the poets and later writers : as, 

Lassus m&rXs {Hot, Od. n. 6. 7), weary of the sea. 
InterrXtus l6tl {Ov, Mei x. 616), not frightened at death. 
Inuictus l&bOrXs {Tac, Ann. i. 20), unconquered by toil. 

permanent qualities ; the ablative denotes both permanent and temporary 
conditions. 

* Yet such phrases as amor uirtutig^ taedium laboris^ can scarcely be 
considered as objective phrases, seeing that the virtue and the labour are 
the causes or origin of the amor and the taedium. 

t This objective genitive is far removed from the true meaning of the 
case ; hence it is not surprising that our own language does not foUow it. 

% Sometimes the subjective and objective genitives are at once attached 
to the same noun : as, Heluetiorum iniuriae populi Romani {Caes, B. G. 
1. 30), * the wrongs done by the Helvetii to the Roman state;* where Hel" 
uetiorum is the subjective, populi the objective genitive. 

§ More commonly an ablative of the cause is preferred* 
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930 Adjectives or participles which denote removal or separation 
may be followed by a genitive in the poets :* as, 

OpSrum s51atiis {Hor, Od. lu. 17. 16), 9et loose from work. 
Liber l&bOrum {Hor. ad Pis. ^\2)y free from toils, 
ScSlfiris puriis {Hor. Od. i. 22. 1), oiear of crime, 
Y&cuas caedis m&ntis {Ov, A. A. i. 6. 42), homde free from blood- 
shed. 

931 A^ectives of fulness may be followed by a genitive : as, 

D5mus plena ebriOrom {Cic. Phil. n. 27.67), a house fuU of 

drunken men, 
Lactis S.bundanst ( Vir^, Buc. ii. 20), ahoundin^ in milk, 

932 Some adjectives, formed from substantives, retain the substan- 
tive's power of being attended by a genitive : as, 

Sttidi5stls gquorum (Ov. Met. xrv. 321), fond of horses, 
Expers ertldltionls (Cic. de Or. n. 1.1), wUhoui any share of 

education, 
Oonsors l&borls {Cic, Brut. 1.2), having a comw/on lot oflahour, 
SSctirus famae {Ov, Trist. i. 1. 49), withotU regard for what the 

world rrvay say, 

933 Adjectives denoting accusation^ guHt, or innocen/x, are fol- 
lowed by a genitive : as, 

Reiis ftuSirltiae (Cic. p. Flac. 3. 7), charged with avarice. 
Sanguinis insons (Ov. Met. xiii. 149), guiltless ofUood. 

934 Many adjectives from verbs, and participles imperfect, are used 
as substantivest, and followed by an objective genitive : as, 

Ctipldus uSrItatiB {Oic. de Or. i. 11. 47), eager for truth. 
Auldus gloriae (Cic. p. Marc. 8. 25), greedy of glory. 
TSnax propositi (ffor. Od. ni. 3. 1), ever dinging to his purpose. 
Edax rSrum (Ov. Met. xv. 234), devotmitg all things. 
Efflciens udluptatis (Cic. de Off. m. 33. 116), productive of 
jokasure. 

* More commonly an ablative with or without ab is preferred. 

f This and many such adjectives prefer an ablative of the cause. 

X Observe the difference between labor em contemnens, ^ despising the 
labour/ and laboris coniemnenSi* & despiser of labour/ the former speak- 
ing of the single occasion, the latter of an habitual feeling ; which is the 
usual distinction between a participle and an adjective. 
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G^rens nSgoti {Cic, p. Quinct. 19. 62), engaged in brm^iess as a 
merchant. 

935 Adjectives, more particolarlj in the later writers, take a geni- 
tive which may be translated by in^ in respect to, in point of* : as, 

V&Udiis 8pum (Tac. Hist. ii. 19), strong in resources, 
Strenuus mllUiae {Tac, Hist. ni. 42), energetic in war. 
Integer ultae {Hot. Od, i. 22. 1), pure {inpoirU) of life. 

936 Some adjectives, which commonly govern the dative, being 
used as masculine or feminine substantives, take a genitive : viz. 

S3cio-, siiperstlt- aflElni-qu8. 
Finit'mo-, c6gnat(o-) aequali-quS. 
Prtfpinquo-, sim'li- consorti-qu8. 
P&r-, &m1iari- uIclno-qu& 
NScess&rio- contrario-qu8. 
Amlc(o-) et inuId(o-) aemtllo-quS.t 

937 In the same way some neuter adjectives have become substan- 
tives, and as such take a genitive : viz. 

Par, prSprium, sImllS and communS. 

Genitive with Verbs. 

938 The impersonal verbs oi feding (see § 889), together with the 

* An ablative with or without in is preferred by the older and better 
writers. Ruddiman (Stallbaum^s ed. ii. 73) has given from Johnson a 
list of adjectives found with the genitive in addition to those which fall 
under his seven defined classes. In this list 133 are of that kind which 
are to be translated by *" in' or ' in point oV But not one of these is from 
Terence, Lucretius, or Cicero, and only five from Plautus ; whereas, 
among the later writers, there are twenty-six from Tacitus, and forty-four 
from Silius. Again, of the whole 133, not less than fifty-five have the 
one word animi. For instance, of the five examples from Plautus, four 
have this word, the remaijiing one having mentis (Trin. ii. 4. 53, and this 
evidently corrupt) ; and of sixteen quoted from Apuleius, thirteen have 
the same. From these facts we are inclined to infer, that animi is in 
truth, what the sense requires, a dative (see § 11 4), as it certainly h when 
used with the verb excrucioTf &c. (see § 952), and that the use of the 
genitive with this sense in later writers grew out of a false analogy from 
animif and words of like form, aided by the ambiguity between the two 
cases in the first declension (see § 951). Vir^. A. ix. 255. has integer 
aeui ; Albinovanus, iii. 5, integer aeuo, 

f That many of these are substantives is confirmed by the fact, that 
they admit the possessive pronouns : as, inuidos meos. Even their super- 
latives are so used as substantives : as, inimicissumum jmum, Cic. p. Mil. 
9.25 ; metu familiarissumtUj Cic. ad Fam. xiii. 35. 1. 
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personal verbs mlsSre- (r.) and mIsSreso-, take a genitive of the 
moving cause : as, 

Si du&rum paenlisblt, addentur duae {PlatU, St. rv. 1. 45), if 
you thiTik two not efuntffh, two more shall he added, 

Hunc nostrum cOpiarum suppaenltet (fiic, ad Att vii. 14), our 
friend here half thinks that he has not force enough, 

Ms tul piidet {Ter. Ad. iv. 5. 49), lam ashamed of you, 

Pttdet dedrum hdmlnumquS {JLiv, m. 19), I fed ashavMd h^ore 
heaven and before man,* 

939 Occasionallj in* the older poets a genitive is found with other 
personal verbs of feeling : as, 

Fastldit mel (Plaut, AuL n. 2. 67), he has taken a dislike to me. 

Sttldet tul (quoted by Cic. N. D. m. 29. 72), he is fond of you. 

• Quae non uSretur uXrl (Afran. ap. Noa* iz. 3), who has no 

respect for her husband, 
lustUiaenS prius mlrerf belling l&bOrum ? (Virg. A. xi. 126) 

thy justice first should I admire or toils of war f 
Kec uStSrum mSmlnl laetoruSf m&lOrum (Virg. A. XL 280), 

nor their old griefs remember I or glory in. 
NSque ille 
SSpSsItl cXcSris nee lon^e inuldit &u6nae {Hor. Sat. n. 6. 84), 

nor hoarded vetch nor taper oat he grudged. 

940 Occasionally verbs of removal or separation have a genitive of 
the whence in old writers and in poetryX : as, 

AbstlnCto Irftrum cSlldaequS rixae (Hor. Od. m. 27. 69), abstain 

shalt thou from wrath and heated fray. 
DesInS mollium tandem quSr6l&rum {Hor. Od. ii. 9. 17), cease 

at last from plaints unmanly. 
Tempus desistSrS pugnae (^irg. A. x. 4Al\ 'tis time to desist 

from battle. 

* The genitive of the penon with pudet may be either one who has 
acted shamefully or one who has been dealt with shamefully, so that the 
sight of him in either case raises the feeling of shame. 

f The reflective form of these verbs proves that the construction with 
an accusative could not originally have belonged to them. The idea of a 
Grecism is unnecessary. The genitive is the very case that might have 
been expected fVom the nature of the idea. 

t The legal language here, as in so many cases, retained tzaees of the 
old construction : as, Hberare iutelae (Dig. xxxu. 50, 2). 
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M&ntl signXflc&rS coepit, at qniesofirent pugnae {Qtiadriff. ap. 

Gell. IX. 13), he began to make a iignal with his hand that 

they shovld rest from battle. 
Me 6m]iiam i^ labordm leuas (JPlaut, Bud. L 4. 27), you at 

last relieve m£ of all my trouUes, 
Nee senn6nis £Bklleb4r tamen {Plaut. Ep. u. 2. 55), nor yet was 

Icheatedout of what they said, 
Miror morbl purg&tum te ilUiLs {Hor, Sat. n. 3. 27), I wonder 

thou art deansed of that disease. 

941 Some verbs of fulness, want, and need^ may have a partitive 
genitive (as well as an ablative) : as, 

OUam den&riQram implQrS non p^tSs (Cic, ad Fam. ix. 18. 4), 

you cannot fUl the pitcher with denaries. 
C!ompletus iam merc&tOrum career Srat {Cic. ii. Yerr. v. 57. 147), 

the prison was at last filled with captains of trading ships, 
Non tarn artXs indigent quam l&borls {Cic. de Or. i. 34. 156), 

ii is not so much skill they are in need of as industry. 

942 The verb ^ii-* (r.) make oneself master has a genitive (as well 
as an ablative) : as. 

Si explSrfttum tibi est, possS te iUlos regnl p5tin {Cic. ad Fam. 

I. 7. 5), if you have ascertained that you really can make 

yowrsdf master of that kingdom. 
Hi qui p5tiuntur r6rum {Cic. ad Fam. i. 8. 4), those who are 

now masters of every thing. 

943 Verbs of memory, although they take an accusative of the thing 
actually remembered, have a genitivet of that ahout which the 
memory is concerned^ : as, 

Mgmlnl Cinnam {Cic. PhiL v. 6. 17), / remember Cinna (i. e. 

his person). 
Mfimlnl uIuQrum {Cic. de Fin. v. 1.3), I remember or think of 

the living. 

* If the adjective poti- was ever used as a substantive, signifying ' the 
powerful one, the master,* as potenti' in fact was, the verb would natu- 
rally take the genitive. Tacitus uses a genitive with the reflective verbs 
apiso- (Ann. vi. 45) and adipUo- (Ann. iii. 55). 

f De with the ablative is also very common. 

X Hence verbs of * reminding,* ' making mention,' must have a geni- 
tive of the thing brought to mind, unless indeed it be a neuter pronoun. 
(See § 909.) 
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N^ue unqiiam oblluiscar noctls illltLs {Cic. p. Plane. 42. 101)^ 
nor shall lever forget {the occurrences) of that night, 

ygnit mihi Pl&tOnXs in mentem {Cic. de Fin. v. 1. 2), ike thought 
of Plato comes across me. 

FlSgltiSrum suOrom rSoordabltiir (Cic. in Pis. 6. 12), he wiU 
remember his scandalous proceed/mgs. 

Dulcls rSmlniscItiir Argos ( Virg. A. x. 782), he remembers sweet 



944 Verbs* of accusing, convicting, acquitting, take a genitivef of 
the offence charged : as, 

Alteram ambitus accussat {Cic. p. CaeL 7. 16), he accuses another 

of bribery. 
P5testne heres furti &gSrS ? {Cic. ad Fam. yii. 22) can an heir 

brin^ an action for theft f 
ProdltiOnls eum inslmillabant {Ca^. B. G. yii. 20), theg were 

inclined to accuse him of treachery. 

945 The penalty is expressed in the genitive in a few phrases : as, 

ArcessgrS cSpItls {Cic. p. Deiot. 11. 30), to bring a charge affect- 
ing a persovCs status as a citizen. 

Octiipllt dampnStust {Cic. ii. Verr. ni. 12. 29), he was con- 
demned to a payment of eightfold. 

DampnSltus l&b6ris {Hor, Od. ii. 14. 19), condemn^ to toU, 

946 With verbs of buying, sdling, costing, the price is expressed by 
the genitives tantl§, quanti, mlnoris, pltirls ; in aU other cases by 
an ablative. (See Ablative.) 

* For adjectives of this class see § 933. 

+ Or de with the ablative, which in some phrases is necessary, or at 
least more common : as, de ut, de moribus,, de testamento. Cicero (p. 
Clu. 41.114) says de pecuniis repetundis ; Tacitus (Ann. iii. 33) repe- 
tundarum without the substantive. 

t Also capite dampnare {Cic. Tusc. i. 22. 50). 

§ We have called these genitives, in deference to common opinion, 
but they are perhaps old datives; a supposition which will account for the 
use of the forms in o (see preceding note), and remove the strange con- 
tradiction of idioms which appears in Hor. Sat. ii. 3. 156 : 

Quanti emptae ? Paruo. Quanti ergo ? Octussibus. 

The phrase too in Catullus (xvii. 1 7), nee pili facit uni, will no longer 
have a license in the last word. If our theory be right, minoris^ pluris^ 
huius and asm will aiford another instance of an anomaly growing out 
of a ^Ise analogy (see § 935). 
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947 The v>ortk or valijie is expressed by the same genitives^ and also 
bj parul, magnl, mlntLml^bnaxiimlJand plurtiml,* as well as the ^ 
following, which generally are strengthened by the addition of a ^ 
negative: viz. 

Huiiis et assis, flood pUlqu^ 

Nauci nlhXll, tSrunciiqu&t 

948 With the verbs rSfert and interest are employed tanti, quantl, 
paml, magnl, besides the ordinary adverbs of quantity. 

949 Of being so commonly the translation of the genitive, it may 
be a useful caution to observe that the English phrases signifying 
to talk of, to think of, are to be translated with the preposition d9. 
Still certior fiSrI, to be informed, often takes a genitive. 

Dativb. X 

950 The dative caise answers to the question where? in or near 
what place ? and to the time when f Hence its place is often 
supplied by such words as In or cum with the ablative, or by the 
ablative alone, seeing that the ablative is often only another form 
of the dative. 

951 At a town or in a small island is expressed by the dative ; but 
in the o (or second) declension the old dative in i is veiy generally 
preferred : as, 

BOmae {Liv, xxi. 6), a£ Roma (or Rome) ; 

Athems (Cic» de Sen. 13. 43), aJt Athenae (or Athens); 

T&rentl§ {Cic. de Sen. 12.39), at Tarenttm; 

* Ablatives however are occasionally found, even in Cicero : as, in 
II. Yen*. IV. 7. 13, ista permagno aesiumas; de Fin. iv. 23. 62, non nihilo 
aestumandum. Festus has bos cenitissibuSf ouis decussibus aesiimaretur ; 
and asae carusn est is an old phrase. 

f We have not added j>en«t, because the phrase neqtie guidguam perm 
habebat is equivalent to ne^tie quidqtmm pendebat, the word pensi being, 
according to the common idiom, attached to the neuter pronoun (§ 922). 
Aegui boni consulere, * to take in good part,* has never, so far as the writer 
knows, been satisfactorily explained. 

t As the order of the paragraphs under this head has been much 
altered, the numbers of the sections will not correspond with those of the 
previous edition. 

§ In the phrase habitat Mileti {Ter, Ad. iv. 5.20) Donatus saw no 
genitive case ; he calls it adtterbium locale. The dative of nouns in o 
ended at one time, like the Greek oiKot, \oy^ &c. in the diphthong oi, 
of which the old dative guoi is an example ; and from this diphthong 
arose the two forms of the case, seen in nullo and nulli. 
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Tjh« {Vvrg. A. it. 36), at Tyre; 
lAumiO {Liv. T. 52), at Lavinium; 
Piite«lla {dc, ad Att. xvi. 14, 1), at PuUdi; 
Tlbilrl* {Cic, ad Att. xvi. 3. 1), at Tibur (or Tiv6l%) ; 
Ciiribiis (Liv, i. 18), at Cures; 
Ith&cae (Oic. de Off. dl 28. 97), in Ithaca ; 
Lemnit (Ter, Ph. iv. 3. 75), in Zemnos; 
KarthfigXnl* N5uae (Epit. of Liv, xxviii.— for so the Mss.), at 
J^ew Carihage^X 

952 The dative rignifying wJ^ere? maintained itself in certain 
words in spite of the increasing tendency to express this idea bj 
In and an ablative. Such datives are : hUml on the ground^ terrae 
{Virg, A. xi. 87) on the ground^ dSmI at homej rurl in the country 
(in poetiy also rurg), fdrls out of doors, Achgruntl (Plata. Capt. 
ni. 5. 31) in Acheron or Tartarus, c5mXtiIs at the election, ItidXs 
at the games, L&tlnis (sc. f<Srils) at the Latin festival, glftdi&t5- 
ribiis at the gladiatorial exhibition, &nXmI in the mind (pi. &nX- 
mls). 

953 The so-called adverbs in hi and t, which denote where, as, tlbi 
iffhere, Ibi there, <$rc. (§ 366, coL 2), are all datives in origin. 

954 The time when is put in the dative in certain words : as« 
hSiI (also hSrS) yesterday, mSnl (or m&nd) in the morning, ues- 
pSrI (or uespSrS) in the evenhig, lucl in the daylight, dis quintl 
(or quinte) on the fifth day (see OeU, x. 24), die pristlnl the day 
before, di^ crastXnl tomorrow, Idlbus martils on the ides (or 15th) 
of March, belli in war, mlUtiae on military service, tlbi when, 
Ibi then, &c. 

955 Adjectives which denote nearness take a dative : as, 

* The poets take the liberty of shortening such forms as 7\buri to 
Tibur^ (see § 990). 

f See note §, p. 183. 

X If the word urb- or oppido- be expressed, the preposition in must 
be used, as, Milites Jlbcte constiterunt in urbe munita (Oio. Phil. it. 2. 6), 
Ciuis Romanos Neapoli in celeberrumo oppido cum mitella uidimtu (Cic» 
p. Rab. Post. 10. 26). ' In a country* or 'in a large island* is commonly 
expressed by in mth the ablative ; yet there are passages where the dative 
is found, especially in the poets, as Cretiie (Virg. A. iii. 162), Libyae 
(Virg. A. iv. 36), and late prose writers, as the Pseudo-Nepos, Cher^ 
sonesi (Milt. 2), CypH (Chabr. 3). The passage in Cic. R. P. in. 9. 14 
is not an example, for there Graeoiae, as Madv^ has pointed out. is a 
genitive in connection with delubra. 
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Belgae proxlml sunt Qenn&nis {Gaea. B. G. L 1), the Bdgae are 

nearest to the Oemmns, 
Heu qaam ulclna est ultlm& terr& mihi {Ov. Trist. in. 4. 62), 

oto, how near is the end of the world to me, 
Tibi gSnSrS prdpinqul {Sal, Jug. 10)^ those near akin to you. 

956 Verbs which denote nearness take a dative : as, 

ParSrfi* uWuntati archltecti (Cic, N. D. i. 8. 19), to wait upon 

the will of the architect. 
CluXtlktes &mlclti& Caes&rl coucIli&r6 {Caes. B. C. in. 66)y to 

unite states infrienMiip with Caesar, 
Si pSpiilus RomSuus foedSrS iungSrStur r6gl {Liv, xxyi. 24. 

13), if the people of Rome ahovld he untied to the king hy 

treaty. 
Ourru iunglt HSIaestbs SquOs {Virg. A. vii. 724), to his car 

Hodaeso yokes the steeds. 
Nescit gquo haergrSt {Hor. Od. nL 24. 64), he knows not how 

to ding to steed. 
FortI miscebat mell& F&lemo (ffor. Sat. n. 4. 24), vnth strong 

Falemian he wo%dd honey mix. 
Luctantem Ic&riis fluctitbiis {Hor, Od. 1. 1. 16), wresUifng with 

Icarian waves. 
Solus tibl certSt Amyntas ( Virg, Buc. 6. 8), let Amyntas alone 

contend with thee, 

957 Adjectiyes compounded with prepositions of rest take a dative 
dependent upon that preposition : as, 

Qui mihi conscitLs essS sSlSs (Cic. ad Att. L 18. 1), you who are 

Ufont to share my secrets with me. 
Mihi conscius sum (Cic, Tusc. n. 4. 10), I share the knowledge 

with myself (alon^y-ot lam conscious. 
Eius mors consentftneft ultae fuit (Cic, Phil. ix. 7. 16), his 

death was in agreement with his life. 
CienisquS tribus iam pem& siiperstes (Mart, x. 48. 17), and a 
' ham that had survived three dinners. 

* That ' to be present,' * to wait upon,' rather than ' to obey,' is the 
true meaning of this verb, to say nothing of other evidence, is shown by 
the use of the verb appare- with such a dative as magistratibus, and by 
the noun apparitor- * an officer in waiting.' 

f This use of the dative with many of these verbs is limited to the 
poets : Cicero would rather have said haerere in equo, miscere cum 
FalemOy luctari cumfluctibus^ certare tecum. 

b2 
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968 Verbs oompounded with prepositions of rut take a dative^ 
dependent upon that preposition. 

Quern qu6ndam loni Idno custodem iddidit (Plant. AuL m. 

6. 20), whom Juno of yore set as a watch oW lo. 
Hi scilbendo affuGrunt (Cic, ad Fam. yiii. 8. 6), the foUowifUf 

were present at the registration. 
Indices sXbi const&r6 d6bu6runt {C%4:, p. Olu. 22.60), the jury 

ought to /lave been consistent with themsdves. 
Til meo infelici errSrl sOliLs ill&criimasti (Liv, xl. 56), you 

alone have wept over my unfortunate mistake. 
CamptLs interi&cens Tlb^ri ac moenlbus R5m&nls (lAv, xxi. 

30), the plain that lies between the Tiber and the waUs of 

Rome, 
Pttdor nOn Sbest OratiSnl {Cic. de Or. i. 26. 122), mode^y does 

not stand in the way of a speech, or is not prtjjvdicial to it, 
Omnlbiia 6ius oonsllils obstltl (Cic. in Gat. in. 7), all his plans 

I have thwarted. 
Qui classlbus praeSrant (Caes. B. 0. in. 25). those who were in 

command of the fleets. 
Homines bestiis praestant (Cic. de Iilv. i. 4. 5), men stand before 

(or excd) beasts, 
Magnltadlne i&nlml pSterii rSpugn&il forttinae (Cic. de Fin. nr. 

7. 17), with magnanimity a battle may be maintained against 

fortune. 
Siiperfuit p&trl (Liv, i. 34), he survived his father. 

959 In the examples so £u* quoted the verbs are of a static cha- 
racter ; but even after verbs of miction, when the resulting position 
rather than the movement to attain it is before the mind, the 
dative is still used (see § 1336 k) : as, 

Ant^ttilissem u51untfttem toam comm0d5 meS (Cic. ad Fam. v. 
20.1), I should, have preferred your wishes to my own advan- 
tage, 

* Thus the Latin here agrees with other languages in attaching a 
dative to prepositions of rest. So we have in the old language posHbi 
and interibi^ the latter of which was eventually corrupted to inier-im. 
So too in postquafUf antequam &c., the quam is probablpr a dative in 
origin rather than an accusative, as is admittedly the case in the parallel 
forms of the German naehniem &c. It is thus too that we find a dative 
in aura contra, § 1320 k. 
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Gonti5nantI drctimfdndeb&tnr multlttLdo (Liv. zxii. 14), <u 

he weni on haranguing, a mob kept pouring round him. 
VSnienti occurrltC morbo (Fers, in. 64), hasten to m>eet the eomr 

ing disease. 
Ora ipsa OctUis prOpOnXtS {Cic, p. Best 7. 17), place their very 

faces before your eyes. 
Dum circumuentG filio subuSnit, interflclttir {Goes, B. G. y. 

35), as he advances to support his son who was surrounded^ 

he iskiUed. 
An&tum 5u8. galllnis saepS suppOnlmtLB {Cic. K. D. n. 48. 124), 

we often put ducks^ eggs under hens. ♦ 

960 Even simple verbs at times take a dative to express the where : ' 

as, 

Dumndrlgl custQdes p5nlt ut quae &gat sdrS possit (Oaes. B. G. 

I. 20), he places men aboiU the person of Dumnorix to scotch 

him, that he may know what he is doing. 
Gustos frumentO publico est p^jsltiis {dc. p. Flac. 19. 45), he 

was set as sentinel over the public com. 
Flnem or&ti5nI f&cSrS {Cic. n. Yerr. n. 48. 118), to set a limit to 

a speech. 

961 Adjectives, being in their very nature static, express the relar 
tion to an object by a dative : as, 

OollXs aduerstLs hulc et contr&ritLs {Caes. B. G. ii. 18), a hiU 

facing and opposite to this. 
8Xta Antlc;yra est laeu& parts itfnum 05rinthi&cum intrantlbtts 

{Liv. XXVI. 26), Aniicyra lies on the left as you enter the bay 

of Corinth, 
Aptum est temp5ri et persSnae {Cic. Or. 22. 74), it is adapted 

to the time and to the person, 
Yerbum L&tlnum par GraecG {Cic. de Fin. n. 4. 13), a Latin 

word equal in force to the Greek one. 
Fllius p&tn BYmYlYs {Cic. de Fin. v. 5. 12), a son like his father. 
Nihil tarn dissXmXl^ quam Oott& Sulplcio {Cic. Brut. 56. 204), 

there is nothing so unlike as Cotta to Stdpicius. 
LiuitLs Ennio aequalis fuit {Cic. Brut. 18. 73), lAvius was of the 

sarM age with Ennius. 

* But some verbs so compounded, especially with a</, are occasionally 
regarded as transitive verbs, taking an accusative : as, allabitur aures 
(^Virg. A. iz. 474), oum Tibsri genua aduolueretur {Tac, Ann. 1. 13). 
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QuM illl caussae maxtLme est iUiSnum {Cic, p. Caea 9. 24), 
what is most unfavorahU for that side. 

Is d51or communis uObis mScum est {Cic, de Prov. Cons. 1. 2), 
indignation at this is common to you with me. 

Eius c&put I($ul s&crum esto (Liv, in. 55), that maiCs head shall 
be devoted to Jupiter. 

Id uSro mllXtXbus fuit pergr&tum {Caes, B. C. i. 86), this indeed 
was mMt acceptable to the soldiers. 

Homines onmlbiis InlquI (Cic, p. Plane. 16. 40), men un/riencUp 
to every one. 

Virtus fructuOsa ftlils, ipSI I&b5ri0sa aut pSrlctUosa aut certe 
gr&tult& {Cic. de Or. ii. 85.346), energy fuU of fruit for others^ 
for himsdffvU of suffering or danger, or at best without re- 
ward, 

KSque &de5 tlbi ulUs ulta esset me& {Liv, xl. 9), nor wofuld 
my life have been so cheap in your eyes, 

KOqu&quam specie aesttimantlbus p&res {Liv. yii. 10), by no 
means equal in the eyes of those who judged of them from out- 
ward appearance. 

Humerus Sceptr& p5tlttis e&dem ftliis* s5pltii quietest {Lucr. 
ni. 1038), e'en Homer y who won our sceptre^ was drugged by 
the same sleep {of death) with others. 

962 SimUarlj adverbs may have a dative of relation : as, 

ConuSnienter n&ttirae uluSrS {Cic, de Off. ni. 3. 13), to live agree- 
ably to nature. 

Quam sibi constanter dicat, non l&b5rat {Cic. Tusc. v. 9. 26), 
how far he talks consistently with himself , he heeds not, 

Imprdbo et stulto et XnertI nQmlnl bSne essS potest {Cic. Farad. 
2. 19), with a villain or a fool or a sluggard things canruyt be 
weU. 

963 Static verbs express their relation to an object by a dative : as. 

Hoc unum Oaes&rl dSfuit {Caes. B. G. iv. 26), this one thing was 

wanting to Caesar, 
Qui diUgSbant hunc, iUl f&u6bant {do, p. Rose. Oom. 10. 29), 

those who esteemed this man wished wdl to the other. 
Aeduorum clult&tl praeclpue indulsSrat {Caes, B. G. L 10), he 

had been particularly indulgent to the state of the Aedui, 

* This coiiBtruction occurs only in poets. 
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Irasci ftmlois non tSmSre sdleO {Cic» Phil. Tin. 5. 16), lam not 
went with light cause to he angry with friends* 

NuM fait oluXtas quin Oaes&n pSj<6ret (Caee. B. 0. in. 81), 
there was not a single state InU was obedient to Caesar ^ or i*eadi/ 
to obey his orders. 

Hoc omnibus pS.tet {Cic. p. Mur. 13. 28), this is open to all. 

Non pl&cet Antonio consiilatus metis, at pl&cuit P. SemlliO 
{Cic. Phil. II. 5. 12), my consulship does not find favov/r with 
Antony y true, yet it found favottr with Ftcblius ServUius, 

Qui nee sibi nSc altSri prSsunt {Cic. de Off. ii. 10. 36), m^en who 
are useful neither to themselves nor to their rieighbov/r. 

Sic nostSr hie rector sttlduSrit ISglbus cognoscendls {Cic. R. P. 
V. 3), so let this ruler of ours first devote himsdfto the sttidy 
of the laws. 

AdtUescentl nihil est quod suscenseam {Ter. Ph. n. 3. 14), with 
the young man I have no reason to be offended. 

Quod tibi lubst, id mihi lubet {Plaut. Most. i. 3. 138), what 
pleases you, that pleases m£. 

O&tOnl Ucuit TusctUl 86 delect&rS {Cic. R. P. i. 1), it was per- 
mitted to Cato to amuse himsdf at Tusculvm. 

d64 In the older writers dScet admitted a dative of the person, 
unless an infinitive followed the verb ; but in other writers an 
accusative of the person is alone admissible. 

Istuc facinus, qu6d tu insimulas, n6stro generi n6n decet 
{Plaut. Am. II. 2. 188), an act, such as that you complain 
ofy would not be becoming in our family. 

965 Some verbs compounded with dis, which often require an Eug- 
. lish translation hyfrom, and in Latin are usually accompanied by 
the prepositions S.b or intSr or cum, occasionally in the poets take 
a dative* : as, 

Long6 meS. discrSp&t istis Et uox et r&tio {Hor. Sat. i, 6. 92), 
my words, my views are wholly^ out of harrrumy with them. 

PSdS certo Differt sermSni {Hor. Sat. i. 4. 48), by the fixed 
rhythm alone from prose it differs. 

Quantum H;fpS.nis dissIdSt Erid&no {Prop. i. 12. 4t),far as the 
Hypanisfrom the Eridanus is distant. 

m 

* This construction is like that of the dative in connection with such 
adjectives as dissimili-, dtspar-. 
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Soorrae dist&t ftmlcus {Hor. Ep. i. \%.4)yfT<mihe htffoonfar 
differerU the friend, 

966 The verb Ss- he stands out from among other static verbs by its 
frequent use of a dative of the person to denote relationship, con- 
nection of office and ownership. 

Nattira tu illi p&ter es {Ter, Ad. i. 2. 46), hy Tuawre you are his 
faiker. 

Mihi quaest5r impSriltOrl fuSrat {Cic, post red. in S. 4. 35), he 
had been my quaestor when Ivhu comrnander-iii-chief, 

QulbUs 5pes nullae sunt {Sal, Oat. 37), those who have no pro- 
perty, 

967 From this idea of ' having' comes the use of Ss- vdth a dative 
of the person in connection with a perfect participle and a gerun- 
dive ; a use which was extended to phrases of apposition where 
the verb Ss- is no longer expressed. 

Quicquid mihi susceptumst {Cic. p. leg. Man. 24. 71), whatever 1 
have undertaken^ — ^less accurately, whatever has been under- 
taken by me. 

LSgendus mihi saepitLs est C&to mSiSr (Cic. ad Att. xiv. 21), 
I have to read again and again the *de SenecttUe,' — ^less ac- 
curately, it must be read by m^, or / mitst read it, 

967. 1 Participles often become virtually adjectives, and as such are 
entitled to a dative of relation : as, 

Pinn9£ in littSrS pandunt Dllectae ThStldi alcy5nSs ( Virg. G. 

I. 399), their feathers on the beach spread out the kingfishers 

to Thetis dear. 
N5ttis mihX n5mln6 tantum (Hor. Sat. I. 9. 3), known to m^by 

name alon^e, 

968 It is rare, even in the poets, for a dative to be used of the 
agent with imperfect tenses of a passive. Some passages in prose 
writers, which seem to fedl under this head, admit of a di£ferent 
explanation. 

Carmln& quae scnbuntiir &quae p5t5rlbiis (Hor, Ep. i. 19. 3), 
verses that are written in the realm of water-driiJeers, 

Scrtb6ris V&rio fortis {Hor, Od. i. 6. 1), thy bravery shall be told 
in Varitcs' page. 

Hoc in l&borlbus uluentl n5n intellSgltiir (Cic, de Sen. 11.38), 
this to one living immersed in labour is rvot perceptible. 
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Barb&riis hic Sg5 sum, qui& nSn intellSgSr uUi (Ov. Trist. y. 
10. 36), a barbarian here am 7, for to no one am lirOeUigiMe. 

969 Even substantives take a dative to denote the object referred 
to : as, 

E bestiSlrum corp^rlbus multS rgmMi& morbis et uolnMbtLs 
Sllglmtis {Cic» N. D. n. 64. 161), from the bodies ofbeaxts we 
select many remedies for diseases and wounds, 

N^ue mihi ex cuiusquam altltudlne aut praesldift pSrIctLlls aut 
adiumenta hSnSrIbns quaerG [dc, p. leg. Man. 24. 70), nor 
do I seek in the exalted condition of any one whatever either 
protection against danger, or aid to political advancement. 

T^mentS gS,leis mllltSs ex ulmlnlbus f&cSrg iiibet (Caes, B. C. 
in. 62), he bids the soldiers make coverings for their helmets 
of the osiers, 

Equltatum aiudlio Caes&il mIsSrant (Caes. B. G. i. 18), they 
had sent a body of cavalry as an aid to Caesar, 

970 Where an habitual state of things is expressed, a dative of the 
person is sometimes used to define those with whom the habit 
prevails: as, 

Barb&rls ex fortlina pendet fXdSs (Liv. xxviii. 17), with bar- 
barians fiddity depends upon fortune, 

nSnestS. b5nis -ulris, non occulta quaerunttLr {Cic. de Off. in. 
9. 38), with good men the honourable^ not the mysteriovs, is 
the object sought. 

Etiam s&pientlbus ctipldo gloriae nduisslma exult tir (Tac, Hist. 
IV. 6), even among the wise the love of glory is the last thing 
discarded. 

971' Verbs of habitual action may in one sense be regarded as static, 
and so have a dative of the person to whom the habitual action 
refers. Such verbs are often reflectives. 

Appius mihi blandltUr (Cic. ad Q. Fr. ii. 12. 2), Appius performs 
the part of the ^ blandus homo' to me, — is all smoothness to me, 

NS quid pars altSrft grattflcarl p5ptil5 RSmano* posset {lAv. 
XXI. ^)^ for fear that the other party should do the obliging to 

• Instead of populo Romano the Mss. have pro JRomanis^ which, 
though nonsense, is retained in all the editions. Populo Romano was 
shortened as usual to -p'ro-^ and then mistaken for pro, which of course 
needed a noun, and to supply this need Romanis was added. 
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the Rontan people^ i. e. ahmdd taenfice any matter to Mige 

Borne, 
Gaes&il suppUc&bo iCie. ad Fam. yi. 14. 3), IvriUplay the part 

of suppliant to Caesar. 
Alii gl5riae seruiunt, &lil p^tlniae {Oic. Tasc. v. 3. 9), some are 

slaves to glory y some to money, 

972 Where an action is done to part of the body, the party suffer- 
ing is expressed by the dative (though the English language pre- 
fers a possessive pronoun or possessive case) : as, 

Oui ego iam lingu&m praecidam atque 6culos eofodi&m domi 

{Plata. AuL n. 2.12), Ivnll at once cut off her tongue^ and 

dig her eyes out here in the house. 
Tu5 uiro «cilll d51ent {Ter. Ph. v. 8. 64), yow hu^nd's eyes 

ache. 
Quid uis tibi dari in manum? (Ter. Ph. iv. 3.29) how mwch 

do you, wish paid down into yowr hand f 
Tibi 8lc& dS m&nlbtU eztortast (Cic. Oat. i. 6. 16), the dagger 

was wrested out of your hands, 

973 Thus verbs alike of giving and taking away have a dative of 
the person ; but it must not be inferred from this that either 
motion to or motion from is really expressed by the dative. 

D8di ad t6 llberto tu5 littSr&s {Oie, ad Att. vi. 3. 1), I gave a 

letter to your freedman. (to be delivered) to you. 
Reddidit mihi littSriis (Cic. ad Att. v. 21), he ddivered the letter 

to me. 
Ing6ns* ctW lumSn &demptum (Virg. A. m. 658), /rom whom a 

monstrous eye had been taken away. 
Id totum €rIp8rS uobis conatust {Cic, in Bull. n. 7. 19), aU this 

he has endeavoured to tear from you, 

974 Verbs of trusting, for to trust is to put a thing into^ person's 
handst, have a dative of the person in whom the trust is placed : 
as, 

* That ingena is the epithet of lumen is shown partly by the same 
epithet having been given to lumen in v. 636, telo lumen terebramus aouto 
Ingens ; partly by V irgil's habit of making the relative in this part of his 
verse an enclitic attached to the preceding word. See § 1463 note. I 
had to thank a friend and then colleague for the suggestion. 

f Indeed cre-doy cre-didi, ore-ditum, and the old subjunctive ore^duimf 
evidently belong to a compound of do. 
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Se suftque omnia ftUenisstLmis cr6dld6rant {Cues. B. G. yi. 31), 

they trtuted themsdves and all their property to perfect stran^ 

yers, 
Cred6n tibi hoc ? {Ter, And m. 2. 17) am I to bdieve this that 

you tell me f 
Mihi crCdS {Cic, in Cat. i. 3. 6), take my word for it. 
Qui slbl ftdit* {Hot, Ep. i. 19. 22), who in himadf cmfidea. 
Multltudo hostium nuUl rel praeterquam ntbnSrO fr6t&* {Liv. 

Ti. 13), the mjob eonetitUtin^ the enemy^e force, trusting to 

nothing hvt their ntmhers, 

975 Some verbs oi giving are used with a dative of the person in 
the sense of doing something out of regard to that person, par- 
ticularlj in cases of forgiveness or concession : as, 

Praet^rlt& fr&til conddnat {Cae8» B. G. L 20), the past doings 
{of Dwmryorix) he forgives out of regard to his brother {Divi- 
tiacus). 

Peccat& llbSrum p&rentum mXsSrIcordiae concessGrunt (Cic. p. 
Olu. 69. 195), they have passed over the offences of sons ofui of 
pity to their parents, 

Tu Inlmlcltias relpubllcae dOnastI (Cic. ad Fam. v. 4), you have 
dropped your enmities out of regard to the pMic welfare. 

M^mSriam sXmult&tum p&triae rSmittltf {lAv. ix. 38), he for- 
gets his private quarrels otU of regard to his country. 

Quantum consuQtudXnl AUuaequS dandum sit (Cic. Tusc. i. 45. 
109), how far toe ought to make aUounzncefor custom and what 
the wor^ may say. 

976 Many verbs which denote an act done in the presence of or in 
reference to another concerned therein, take a dative of the per- 
son, in addition to the accusative of the thing, especially verbs of 
showing and telling. 

AltSjI monstrant uiam (Enn. ap. Cic. de Div. i. 58. 132)^ they 
show a fdloW'Creature the way. 

• See also § 1002. 

f Literallj ' lets go back,* ' sends back.* The idea of punishment in 
the Latin language generally takes the form of a fine. The offender dot, 
pendit, soluit poenam^ ^ pays the fine i* the injured party sumit, exigit 
poenam, 'takes, exacts the fine;* or should any common friend succeed 
in assuaging his anger, then the offended party remittit poenam interces- 
sori, ' returns the fine to the interceding party,' that the offender receiving 
it from him may know to whose kind offices he is indebted. 

8 
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Haec hSrO dlcam (Plaut. Am. 1. 1. 304), all this IwiU tdl (to) 

my master, 
Virgo nupsit M6tell5 {dc, de Div. i. 46.104), the maiden took 

tike veU* to MetdlttSy i. e. married him. 

977 This dative of the person often denotes for his advantage or on 
. his account, and is translated hjfor : as, 

Sic uos non uShis mellXfXc&tls &pes {Virg, in uita), 80 ye too, 

heeSy not for your$dves are koney-^makers, 
Non solum nobis dluXtSs ess6 uSltLmus, sed IlbSris, prSpinquIs^ 

ftmlcis, maxiimequg relpubllcae {Cic. deOff. m. 15. G3)yi£i8 

not merdyfor ourselves we wish to he rich, ha for owr children^ 

owr relations^ our friends ^ and above aR our country. 
T4 fors quid me fiat parui p^ndis, dum illi c6nsulas {Ter, Haut. 

IV. 3. 37), you perhaps care little what becomes ofme^ so you 

provide for him. 
TXbi tlmul {Ter, Haut. m. 2. 20), I was alarmed for you, or on 

your account. 
MSliiis el c&u€rg u51o quam ipse &liis sSlet (Oic. ad Fam. in. 

1. 3), / am determined to take better security for him than he 

himsdf is wont for others. 
Nee tst tu& f1inSr& mS.ter PrSduxl presSIue 5ciil5s aut uolnSr& 

]&m (Viry, A. ix. 486), nor for thee led thine own nwther 

forth the funeral pomp, or dosed thine eyes, or bathed thy 

wounds. 

978 The dative of the personal pronouns more particularly, is used 
to denote an interest of the party (dtitiutLs ethiM), and often 
ironically. In this case much latitude of translation is requisite 
to give the shade of meaning ; as, 

Tongllium mihi @duxit {Cic, in Oat. n. 2. 4), TonyUius he has 
done me the favour to take out (of Rome) with him. 

At tibi repents uSnlt ad m6 O&nlnitis {dc, ad Fam. ix. 2. 1), 
but {^hai think you) all at otux there comes to my house yov/r 
friend Caninius, 

*^ The flame-coloured veil, fiammeclum^ used in the ceremony of 
marriage. 

,4 t 7> a dative, and tua a nominative, the two pronouns being thrown 

together ^ the sake of emphasis. Another instance of /« as a dative is 
seen in Ter. Haut. v. 2. 34, te indulgebant. See also p. 197, note f- 
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Haeo uobis istdrom mll!(ti& fuit {Liv. zx. 60), this was the mili- 
tary service you have to thank yottr petitioners for. 

979 A dative and accusatiye seem to be rivals with each other in 
the construction of some verbs. The cases of this nature fall for 
the most part into two classes : a. those of older writers, who, 
adhering to the original meaning of a verb, employ a dative, which 
in later writers gives place to an accusative *, or the two construc- 
tions may even coexist with a slight difference of meaning in the 
verb : b. those where, the verb being entitled originally to a dative 
of the person and accusative of the thing, the thing is in a man- 
ner personified, and so put in the dative. 

Adul9.-n, * to wag the tail at,' hence * to wheedle*, fawn on.' 
P5tenti ftdul&ttLs est {Hep, in Attico, 25), he /atoned on the 

powerfvl m/an, 
Praesentlbtis &dulandd {Liv. xxxvi. 7. 4), by favming on those 

present.f 

Aemiil9rrl, *to play the rival,^ hence * to rival, envy.* 

His aemtQ9.mur, qui ea h&bent, quae nds h&b6rS ctLpXmiis {Cic. 

Tusc. I. 19. 44), toe envy those who possess what we are eager 

topossess.X 

Ignosc-SrS, literally * to forget'§ , and hence * to forgive,' strictly 
with aca of offence forgiven, dat. of person. 

Yt eis delicta ign6scas {Plant. Bacch. v. 2. 68), that you may 

forgive them their shortcomings. 
Hoc ignoscant di immortsles uSlim pdptilo RomS.no {Cic, Phil. 

I. 6. 12), for this I would pray the imm>ortal gods to forgive 

the Bor/ian people. 

InuIde-rS, * to regard with an evil eye,' hence ' to envy, grudge ;' 
originally it would appear with an ace. of the thing envied and a 
dat. of the owner. 

* Observe that the German verb wedel-n means ' to wag the tail.' 

f So again plebi a., Liv. iii. Q9. In Cic, in Pis. 41. 99, omnib'us a. is 
justly preferred by Lambinus. But in later writers the ace. is used : as, 
canes furem a., Cpl, vii. 12 ; principetn, Tetc. Hist. I. 32, aut quern 
alium, Ann. xvi. 19 ; dominum^ Sen, de Ira, ii. 31. Hence in Quint, 
IX. 3, huic non hunc adulari torn diciiur^ the words huio and huno should 
be transposed. 

X But Pindarum ac^Hor, Od. iv. 2. 1 ; uirtuteSi Tac, Agr. 15 ; uinum^ 
PUn, XIV. 2. 4. 

§ * To un-know,' if we had the word, would best suit. 
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lampildem nobis caeli t6 r6gi&, Caesar^ InoidSt ( Virg. G. i. 503), 
long^ long has the paJLace of the sky envied us thy presence^ 
Caesar, 

Afrlcae s51o 51eiim et ulnum N&tOra inuldit (Plin. xv. 2. 3)^ 
nature grvdged ike soU of Africa oil and wine.* 

MSdI(A-rl and mSde-iI, literallj ' to act the phyBician/ hence 
* to cure, heal, remedy,' with a dat. of the patient or aoo. of the 
disease. 

Ego possum in h&c re medicaid mihi (Ter» And. v. 4. 41), in 

this matter I can play the part of physician to mysdf ; — ^but 
Ego istum l^pide medicab6rt metum {flav/t. Most. u. 1.40), 

IwW, cure that fear nicdy. 
Dies stultis qu^uS m^Srl sSlet {Cic. ad Fam. vii. 28. 3), time 

is tpont to cure even fools; — but 
Eiusmodi . . . ciipidit&tes, Quas quiim res aduorsa6 sient, paul6 

mederi p6s8is {Ter. Ph. v. 4. 2), desires of such a kind that 

when things go wrong ^ you can cure them at little cost. 

M5dSr&-ri, ' to act as a limit or check (to)', hence ' to check, 
moderate,' and so generally * to govern, control.' 

K6n uinum hominibtis moderari, s6d uino homines &5Solent 
{Plavi. True. iv. 3. 57), it is not the hotdefor the most part 
thai has control over the man, hut the man that has control 
over the bottle; — so at least the imfairly abused bottle would 
say if it could speak. 

MSdSrftri St &nImo St or&ti5nI quum sis IrSbtfis, est non mSdio* 
cris ingSnl (Oic. ad Q. Fr. 1. 1. 13. 38), to check both one's 
fedings and one*s words when one is angry ^ is indeed the act 
of no ordinary character.l 

Parc-gr8, ' to save, to spare,' originally with ace. of the thing 
and dat. of the person for whom. 

Argenti atque aurl mSmSras quae mult& t&lenta Gnatis paroS 

* Thus ujiorem liherum {^liberorum) in Att. ap. Cic. Tusc. iii. 9.20 ; 
t. nobis naturam (as an instructress), Cie, Tusc. iii. 2. 3, if the text be sound. 
As the evil eye might also be directed upon the owner himself, an ace. 
would not have been out of place ; and so we have an explanation of the 
fonns inuideor ' I am envied,* Hor, Ep. ii. 3. 56, and the participles in- 
uisO' ' envied,* inuidendo- ' enviable.^ 

f Some good Mss. with Ritschl medicabo, 

:f In the general sense of ' governing' an ace. is common in Cicero ; but 
even in the sense of checking' an ace. is found in later writers, as Tac and 
Suet. 
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tul8 (Vtrff. A. X. 532), the gilver, aye and gold of which thou 
speakesty all for thy chUdrtn save* 

Sufide-rS, literally ^ to sweeten'*, hence ^ to recommend, give 
advice,' with ace. of thing recommended, dat. of person to whom 
the advice is given.f 

Qa6d tibi su&deam, su&deam me6 patri (Plaut. Oapt. n. 1. 40), 
any thing I would recommend to you, I would recommend to 
my own father, 

Temp8r&-rS,]: ^ to act as a limit, to set bounds (to)', hence 
^ to check, spare,' and so ' to regulate, govern, mix in due propor- 
tion ;' originally, it would seem, only with a dat. 

Linguae tempera {Plaut, Bud. iv. 7. 28), set limits to your 
tongue. 

N^ue sXbi hdmlnes fSros tempSr&ttiros existlm&bat quin &c. 
{Caes, B. G, i. 33), nor did he think that, savages as they 
were, they wovld keep a check upon themsdves so as not dtc, 

Eum sibi crOdXs & mend&ciO tempSr&turum (Aubt. ad Her. rv, 
8. 25), this man you suppose will refrain from a lie. 

Si cumuam ulla in re unquam tempSrftuSrit, ut uos qu5que el 
tCTQpSr&retIs (Oic. n. Yerr. n. 6. 17), that if he ever spared 
any one in any thing, you also shotild spare him. § 

980 Of the extension of the dative from the person to the thing 
the following are examples : 

Ignoscas uSlim huic festln&tioni (Cic. ad Fam. v. 12. 1), pray 
forgive my present haste- 

* From suaui' 'sweet,* Greek oSv-. Advice is often represented 
under the idea of medicine, wholesome, yet bitter and so needing some 
sweet to disguise it, as in Liter, i. 936, sed ueluti pueris &c. 

i" In quis te persuasit {Enn. ap. Serv. ad Aen. x. 10) te is a dative. 
But an ace. of the person was eventually used, as ujporem eius suasi, Apul. 
Met. IX. p. 288. Hence in the passive, anhmu persuctsus uidetur esse, 
Auct. ad Her. i. 6 ; persttasus erit, Ov. A. A. iii. 679 ; persuasa est^ 
Phaedr. i. 8. 

X Perhaps originally, like fnoderct-ri, a reflective verb. In the sense 
of * regulate, mix in due proportion,* an ace. was soon used : as, rempub' 
licam, Cic. de Div. i. 43. Q^ ; acuta cum grauibus, Cic. R. P. Yi. 18 ; iras, 
Virg, A. I. 61. 

§ That imita-ri ' to make oneself like (to)', and sequ-i ' to attach 
oneself (to)', must in some olden times have had a dative, seems to fol- 
low from their reflective form, as well as from the meaning. Thus the 
Greek kvwQai. and Germ, folg-en always take a dat. 

s2 
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HdnOri inuldenmt me9 {Cic, in Bull. ii. 37. 103), they looked 

with envy an the office I hdd. 
Com c&pltl mfideil dSbeO, r^diiuiam ctirO {Cic. p. Rose. Am. 

44. 128), when I ought to he doctoring the heady lam dressing 

an agnail, 
B5gO sumptu n6 parc&s (Oic. ad Fam. xyi. 4), / beg you not to 

spare expense. 
TSque his 6ripS flammis ( Virg, A. ii. 289), and thyself too rescue 

from these flames. 

981 When the active or simple verb requires a dadve, care must 
be taken to use the passive as an impersonal 

Eius testlmQniO cr5di (Sportet {flic. n. Verr. rn. 71.166), hie 

evidence ought to he hdieved* 
Omnes dSprSc&tdres quXbus n9n Srat ignOtum, dtiam qalbiis 

Srat, In Afrlcam dicuntur n&ulg&tilrl {Cic. ad Att. xi. 14. 1), 

aU the intercessors who have not been forgiven^ even those who 

have heen^ are about to sail it is said for Africa. 
InuldettLr Snim commSdis h5mlnum ipsOrum {Cic. de Or. n. 

51. 207), for even the advantages they themselves enjoy are rC' 

garded with an evil eye. 
Mihi nihil &b istis n8c6rt potest {Cic. in Cat. m. 12. 27), I 

cannot be injured by yottr friends in any way. 
Cui 6nim parol pdtuit ? {Liv. xxi. 14) /or who coitld have been 

spared F 
DictO p&r6tiir {Liv. ix. 32), the order is obeyed. 
His persuftderi ut didtius mSrfirentur non p5t8rat {Caes. B. G. 

II. 10), they covld not be persuaded to stay any longer, "^ 

982 In Roman book-keeping, the account where an item was to be 
entered was expressed by a dative. Hence in phrases of this 
class two datives often present themselves, one pointing to the 
account, the other to the side of the account, whether Cr. or Br. 

'^ It is useful for beginners to translate verbs of this class by phrases 
which include a substantive and verb : as, cred- * give credit,' ignosc- * grant 
pardon,' noce- ^ do damage.' By this contrivance an impersonal transla- 
tion is obtained for the passive : creditur * credit is given/ t^ii<wci/ur * pivr- 
don is granted,' noeetur * damage is done ;' and thus a hint is given for 
putting the person ' to whom' in the dative. 

f Still, exceptions occur: as, credemur, Ov, Fast. iii. 351 ; creditus^ 
Ov. Met. Yii. 98. See also p. 196, note *, and p. 197, note f. 
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Minus DSlftbellft Verri acceptum rettiilit,* quam YerrSs iUi ex- 

pensum tillSrit {dc. n. Verr. i. 39. 100), Iklabdla placed to 

the credit of Verrea a smaller «wni than Verres placed to his 

(Dolabdla's) dM, 
Quern fors diSrum cumquS d&bit, l&oro App5nd (ffor, Od. i. 

9. 14), every day that fate skaU give, set down to profit. 
Pdstulare id gr&tiae app6ni sibi (Ter. And. n. 1. 32), to expect 

that it should he set down to his credit as afavov/r received. 
Hoc ultio mihi dant {Cic. ad Fam. xi. 28. 2), this they set down 

against ine as afaulU 
Nostram culpam illi (sc. terrae) impiitamtlst {Plin, xviii. 1. 1. 

^y,we debit her for our ovm miscondv4!t* 

983 Hence a dativet is used to denote in what light a thing is re- 
garded, what it serves as. 

Nee earn rem h&buit rellgidnl {do. de Div. i. 36. 77), nor did 
he regard this as a warning from heaven. 

Vt sint rSlXquis dScttmentO {Caes. B. G. vii. 4), that they rmy 
serve as a lesson to the rest, 

Vos eritis indices Laudin an uitio d6ci id &ctum op6rtuit {Ter, 
Ad. prol. 5), you shall he judges whether this act a faidt or 
credit shovld he deemed. 

OuI§ bSno fuit ? {Cic. p. Rose. Am. 30. 84), to whom was it an 
advantage ? or who was the gairwr hy it f 

M&tr5nis persuS.sit nS slbi uXtio uert^rent quSd &besset 3. p&tria 
{flic, ad Fam. vii. 6), she persuaded the imatrons not to inter- 
pret her absence from her fatherland as afavlt in her. 

984 Hence again the dative is sometimes used to denote the pur- 
pose : as, 

* The first entries being made into the day-book (aduersaria), are 
thence carried to the proper heads in the ledger {tabulae). Hence the 
compound re-ferr used of the second entry. Acceptum and expensum 
mean treceiyed' and * spent' by the book-keeper. 

t Literally * score against.' 

It For this dative may be substituted pro or in loco. Often a mere 
nominative or accusative may be used ; but the dative softens the phrase. 
Sunt reliquis doeumenium {Q. Curt. viii. 14.26) is, * they are a lesson to 
the rest.' Still, in the English translation of this dative the ' as' is often 
omitted for brevity. 

§ The favourite test of the old lawyer Cassius for discovering the 
author of a secret crime. A ridiculous blunder commonly marks the 
modem use of this quotation. 
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QuinquS oohortis castrifi praesldio r^quit (O'oes. B. G. ni. 60), 

he left five haUalione as a garrison for the camp, or to guard 

the camp. 
Huno i^idSmXcUiQ IScum d6lSg6rant (Caes. B. G. n. 29), «^t9 ' 

place they selected as (or for) a residence. 
H2o ntptiifi dicttist dies (Ter. And. 1. 1. 75), this is the day fixed 

for the marriage. 
Triumuir rel publlcae constUuendae'*^ {Nep. in Attico, 12), one 

of three commissioners for regulating the state, 

985 The dative of a name is often used by attractionf to the dative 
of the object named : as, 

K6men Arcturdstt mihi (Plata. Bud. proL 5), my name is Arc- 

tiuro. 
Cui nunc cognomfin luloj Addltiir (Jirg. A. 1.271), to whnn 

ike surname lido now is added. 
JjiSges quibus t&btUis duddScim est nQmSn (Idv. m. 57), the 

laws which have the name of the ' tiodve tables.'^ 

986 The phrase soluendO n5n Srat, ^ he was not able to pay, he was 
insolvent,' as in Cic. ad Fam. lu. 8. 2« seems difficult of explana- 
tion. 

987 The poets use the dative (especially in nouns of the o deden-* 
sion) after verbs of motion : as. 

It cl&mor oael5il (Virg. A. v. 451), rises the shout to heaven. 

Ablative. 

989 The ablative appears to unite in itself two cases of different 
origin, one similar in form and power to the dative, the other 
«^ originally ending in a final d, signifying from. We commence 
with the former. 

• Written briefly IIIVIR- R- P- C- 

f Other instances of similar attraction are to be seen in § 1060. 

X Can this construction have grown out of the use of the crude form, 
which in reason should have been used in such phrases ? 

§ Sometimes the name is in the same case as jiomen. But in Cicero 
II. Verr. iv. 53.118,/on« eui nomen Arethusaest, the letters st alone per- 
haps constitute the verb, leaving a dative Arethusae. 

II Can this be a corruption of an accusative caelom, as the so-called 
adverbs qiio, eo, &c. have also probablv lost a final m. See also tenus, 
§ 1384 b, note. 
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990 At a town or in a small island the poets express by an ablative 
when the metre requires it, which can be only in the third or con- 
sonant declension : as, 

Dard&niamqud diicem TfriS, EarthSglng^ qui nunc Expectat 
( Virff. A. lY. 224), and the Dardan chief at Tyrian CaHhage 
who Now loitereth, 

991 The place where in some other phrases may also be expressed 
in the ablative, as rtirS in the country. Not unfrequently it is 
better to insert the preposition jtn. But this may be omitted at 
times, particularly if an adjective accompany the substantive. 
When that adjective is toto- whokf it would be wrong to use the 
preposition. 

992 Time when is commonly expressed in the ablative : as, 

Bellum eddem tempSrS mihi qu5que indixit (Oic. Phil. n. 1. 1), 
he dedared war at ike mme time against me too, 

993 The time within which any thing occurs is expressed by the 
ablative, whether the whole or any part be meant : as, 

S&tumI 8tell& trlgintft fSre annis cursum suum confKdt (Cic, 
N. D. n. 20. 52), the star of Saturn comptetea its course in 
about thirty years, 

YrbSs AMcae annist prSpS quinquSgint3. nullum B.5mS>num 
exercltum uldSrant {Liv, xxix. 28), the cities of the Afri 
during a space of nearly fifty years had seen ryo Roman 
army, 

994 Hence the interval within which one event follows another may 
be expressed by ablatives : as^ 

Mors Eoscl qu&trldud quot Is occlsust Ohrysdg^nd nuntiattlr 
{pic, p. Rose. Am. 36. 105), the news of the death of Roscius 
is brought to Chrysogonus within four days after he is killed, 

* See Dative, § 951. That the ablative is only a license is stated by 
Servius on this passage : '^ Carthagine pro Cktrthagini . . . Sic Horatius : 
Romae Tybur amem, uentoius Tybure Romam, pro Tybttri,^^ In Livy the 
best Mss., where reported, have Karthagini &c. 

f Hence the ablative is occasionally used when the accusative might 
have been expected. See § 1018. 1. 

X Literally * the death of B. is reported to C. in the same four days 
in which he was killed,' the death occurring near the commencement of 
that period, the communication near the end of it. 
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995 Hence 

TestSmentum fiScit, atque his diebus paudls est mortu& {Cic. p* 
du. 7. 22), she made a wiU, and a few days after this died. 

996 From the notion of where^ the ablative is used with the prepo- 
sitions In and s&b if there be no motion implied, and also with 
prae, prO, <S?c. (See § 914, note.) 

997 /n, inpoiTU ofy in respect to, is often the meaning of the abla- 
tive where it is used to define or limit the sense of any word or 
phrase: as, 

Ennius fuit mSior n&tti* quam Plautiis (Cic. Tusc. L 1.3), 

Ennivs vhis older than PlatUus, 
ScSlSrS par est illi, industria inf8ri5r {Cic. Phil. rv. 6. 15), in 

tinckedness he is equal to the other ^ in industry bdow him. 
Sunt Snim quidam hdn^es non r6 sed nomlnS {Cfic. de Off. I. 

30. 105), for there are^ it must be confessed^ some who are 

human beings not in reality ^ but in name, 
LSp5re omnibus praestltit {Cic. de Or. ii. 67. 270), in vrtt he 

excdled all, 
Victoria* su& glOrianttlr {Caes. B. G. 1. 14), they pride themsdves 

on their victory, 

998 The ablatives of verbals in tu, called supines passive, are often 
so used with adjectives, though the more familiar translation is 
by an English infinitive : as, 

PlSr&quS dictti quam r6 sunt f&clli0r& (Liv, xxxi, 38), most 
things are easier in the saying than in the reality , i. e. easier 
to say thati to do. 

Quid est tam iucundum cognitu atque auditu ? {Cic. de Or. i. 
8. 31) what is so ddightful to see and to hear ? 

999 The substantive dp6s- (n.) worJc^ and occasionally usu- (m.) 
advantage^ have an ablativef to express the object which it is 
necessary to obtain : as, 

Opust fait Hirtio conuentS {Cic, ad Att. x. 4.11), it was neces- 
sary to have an irUerview with Hirtius, 

* Literally * greater in point of birth.' 

f The nominative is also found in this construction, more particularly 
if it be a neuter pronoun. (See § 909.) 

:|: * The work to be done consisted in seeing Hirtius/ which accom- 
plished, other things might follow* This might have been expressed by 
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Pilmnm Srat nihil, cur prSpSiiLto Spils esset {Cic, p. Mil. 19. 49), 

in the first ploGe there vxm noting which made it necessary to 

hurry, 
Ybi saeua ortast tempestas, turn gubemS.tSre''^ dpust {Idv, xxiv. 

8), when rough weather springs v/py then there is need of a 

pilot, 

1000 By, with, or from, &c. is frequently the translation of the ab- 
lative when it denotes the instrument, means, or cause : as, 

Comlbus tauri, &prl dent^tbus 88 ttitantiir {Cic. N. D, ii. 50. 

127), with his horns the hvU, the hoar with his tushs defends 

himsdf, 
P&triae ignl ferrOquS mXnIIAtilr {Cic, PhiL xiii. 21*47), he 

threatens his country with fire and sword,^ 
EtSsiftrum flatu nlmil tempSrantur cftl5r6s {Gie. N. D. n. 53. 

131), by the blowing of t/ie Etesian winds the excessive heat is 

moderated. 

1001 The ablative of the means accompanies the five reflective verbs, 
'Bi-X, nJt-y uesC', fru', pasc' : as, 

PellXbiis utunttir (Goes, B. G. vi. 21), they use shins. 

Piira qui nitlttir hasta {Yirg. A, vi. 760), who rests him on a 

simple shaft, 
LactS uescebanttir {Sal. Jug. 89), thefy lived upon milk, 
LticS frulmiir {Cic. p. Rose. Am. 45. 131), we enjoy the light of 

day, 
Prondlbus pascuntiir (Virg, G. ui. 528), they feed themselves 

with branches. 

1002 The ablative of the means in the same way accompanies the 
verbs, ulu- live, fid- trust, and the participle frsto- rdying : as, 

a somewhat similar phrase in Greek : as, ^^ov tjv trvyytveaBcu eis Koyovs 

* Perhaps such a phrase as this had originally its participle also, as, 
for instance, inuento. 

t ' Fire and iron* would be a more precise translation, the latter re- 
ferring to the destructiTe axe quite as much as to the sword. 

t The literal translation of these verhs would perhaps he, utor ' I assist 
myself with any thing,* i.e.^1 use it ;' nitor * I strain myself by acting 
upon something,' i.e.^1 lean upon it ;' uescor * I feed myself with,* or 
* I eat' (used in speaking of human beings exclusive of slaves) ; fruor * I 
feed myself with,' or ' I enjoy ;' pascor * I feed myself with,' or * eat' 
(used in speaking of animals and slaves). 
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LaotS uluunt {Com, B. G. iy. 1), ihey live upon mUk. 
FtHdentlft oonsUiOqad ftdens {Gic, de Off. i. 23. 81), trusting 

infore^ht and mental pother. 
IngSniO frCtl* {(He, de Or. n. 24. 103), tdying upon their talent. 

1003 The ablativef of the means is used with the verbs f&c- or f&d- 
make or do^ fi- become^ and fd- he^ especially in the participle 
fiittiro-. 

Nescit quid fiUnat anrO {Plana. Bac. n. 3. 100), he knows not 

what to do with the^gcid. 
Quid hoc htfmlnd f&ci&tXs t {Cie. ii. Yen. i. 16. 42) what are 

you to do with thief dJUno ? 
TuO quid fectumst paUio % {Flout. Cas. y. 4. 9) what is become 

of your cloaJs f 
Quid TulliSlft meft ftet ? {Cic. ad Fam. xiy. 4. 3) what wiU 

become of my little ThtUia t 
Si quid e5 fuSrIt {Plata. Trin. i. 2. 120), if any thing happen 

to him, 

1004 The ablative of the means often accompanies verbs or adjec- 
tives of filling, increasing, mixing, joining, &c. : as, 

N&uls cSldnIs past5rlbu8qu6 complet {Coies. B. C. i. 56), he fUs 
the ships with farm-labourers and shepherds. 

MactS uirtCLte estO {JJiv. iv. 14), heaven bless thy noble deeds.X 

Villa ftbundat§ lactS, c&se9, mellS {Cie. de Sen. 16. 66), the farm- 
house abounds in milk and cheese and honey. 

Lftpldlbusti plUuit {Liv. i. 31), it rained stones. 

1005 The price is the means by which any thing is obtained^ in 
purchase, and hence the ablative accompanies verbs and adjectives 
of buying, selling, bidding and valuing :** as, 

♦ Literally * supported by,'/**^'©- being in origin a participle offers 
* bear.' 

f In these phrases the preposition de is often used, as quid de me 
/let? 

t Literally ' be increased by thy manliness.' 

§ This should perhaps have been referred to § 997. 

II The accusative also is found. 

% Em-, commonly translated • buy,' means properly ' take,' as is seen 
in the compounds dent', exim-^ mm-, &c. See § 644. 

** Or it would perhaps be more correct to be guided by the English 
preposition atf defining the point at which the price stands at a given 
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EmSre &quae sextarium cSguntur mlnS. {Cic, de Off. ii. 16. 56), 
they are compelled to buy a pint of water for a mina, 

Multo eanguXng Poenis uictoriS, stStit {Liv, xxiii. 30), the vie- 
tory cost the Carthaginians m/ach blood,* 

Quod non 5piis est, ass^ cfirum est {Cato ap. Sen. Ep. 94), what 
you donH want is dear at a farthing, 

1005. 1 To affix a penalty implies an estimation of a crime. Hence 
the amount of penalties, like prices, is in the ablative :t as, 

DScem millbiis aeris dampnattis {Liv, vii. 16), sentenced to pay 

a penalty of \0fiQO pieces of money, 
MultarS uXtia homlnum dampnls, ignomlniis, uinctUis, uerbS- 
ribiis, exiliis, mortS (Oic, de Or. i. 43. 194), to ptmish the 
vices of men withflne^ deyradation, imprisonment, flogying, 
exUe, death. 

1006 Verbs of sacrificing often take an ablative of the victim, that 
is, the means employed : as, 

Cum f&ciam ulttilft pr5 fruglbiis, ipsS uSnito ( Virg. Buc. in. 

77), when I offer a calf for my crops, thyself shall come. 
Quinqu&gintS. c&pris s&crlflc&runtt (Liv, xlv. 16), they sacri^ 
ficed fifty goats, 

1007 Verbs signifying to accustom, take an ablative of the means, 
though in English the preposition to is prefixed : as, 

Homines l&bore adslduo et quStldiano adsuetl§ {Cic, de Or. 

ni. 15. 58), accustomed as they are to constant and daily 

hbov/r, 
OrSd^rS r6gil gSnus pugnae quo assu6rant forS {Liv, xxxi. 35), 

the hing*s troops thought the battle wovld be of the hind they 

were accustomed to, 

1008 The road by which any thing is moved is also a means, and 
therefore expressed by the ablative : as, 

Frumentum flumXne Ar&rl n&uXbus subuexSrat (Caes, B. G. L 
16), he had conveyed com in ships up the river Arar, 

moment. We often talk of prices rising, falling, and being stationary. 
*' I bought consols at 63, and sold out at 94.' 

* Literally * stood them in much blood.* 

f See also § 945. % "^he accusative is also used. 

§ The dative also occurs after this word, as well as ad with the accu- 
sative. 
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1009 The attending cireumstancesy manntr^ fedings^ are expressed 
bj the ablative : as, 

Summft contentions dixit {dc. Brat. 20. 60), He tpohe with the 

exertion of aUhis power, 
Infestlfi armis concurmnt (lAv. i. 25), they run together with 

their arms aimed at each other. 
ExpSdito* exercitu Iter fiBGl (Cic. ad Fam. xy. 4. 8), I proceeded 

with my army in light marching order. 
Id aequo ftnlmOf non fSret clult&s (fiic. de Or. n. 33. 144), this 

the citizens wiU not hear calmly. 
Du&nim cohortium dampno exercltum tSducSrS {Goes. B. G. yi. 

44), to lead the army hack with the loss of two hatUdions. 

1009. 1 In this construction, if no adjective accompany the noun, the 
preposition cum is commonly added, as summft curft with the 
greatest care, or cum cArft with care, Tet certain ablatives have 
become virtually adverbs, and so are used without either adjective 
or preposition : as, ordXnfi in order ^ r&tionS rationally, iiirS justly y 
initLri& without reason, mOrS according to custom, frauds fraudu- 
lently ^ Ml forcibly, uXtiG unduly, sllentiO silently (but also cum 
sXlentiO), s6r6nO with a cloudless shy, austrS with a southAomd. 

1010 The ablativet of quality is the name usually given to that use 
of the case which denotes a condition of mind or body, &a But 
it is essential that an adjective accompany this ablative : 

Tanta est eldquentift {dc. de Or. u. 13. 55), he is so doquent^ 
Qua f%ci6 fuit ? Orassis stiris, magnO c&plte, adm5dum magnis 

pSdlbtLs (Plaut, Ps* iy. 7. 119), how was he made F He had 

thick calves, a great head, and very great feet. 
Spelunca inftnltfi altltadlnS {Cic. n. Verr. iv. 48,107), a cavern 

of boundless depth. 
HdmlnCs 6m6rltis stlpendils {SaL Jug. 84), veterans who have 

served ofut their time. 

1011 This ablative is occasionally used when the state is not a per- 
manent one : as, 

Nulla frIgOre adducIttLr, ut cl^Ite 8pert5 sit (Cie. de Sen. 10. 
34), no cold weather ever induces him to go with his head 
covered. 

* Literally ' unencumbered.* f * With a level or calm mind.* 

X See also genitive of quality, § 928. 
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MagnO tXmSrS sum {Cie, ad Afct. v. 14. 2), Jam in great (darm, 

1012 Similar to this is the addition of the ablative of the name of 
the tribe or city to which a person belongs : as, 

Ser. Sulplcius Q.F * Lemonifif Ruftls (Cic. PhiL ix. 7. 15), 
Servitu Sidpicius Rufus^ $on of Quinttu, of the Lemonian 
tribe. 

On. Magius Or&nOn&t (Caes, B. 0. i. 24), Oneius Magma of 
Cremona* 

1013 AUative aJbedute is the name commonly employed when an 
ablative of a noun is accompanied by a substantive, adjective, or 
participle, to denote the time when, the means by which, or any 
attending circumstances. It therefore belongs properly to the 
heads already given. There is however this peculiarity of tmns- 
lation, that the English often requires no preposition : sis, 

Abl. abs. of time when : Is, M.§ MessSl&, M.§ PisdnS co88.§ 
coniur&tiOnem f^it {Ca£8» B. G. i. 2), tkU man in the con" 
mUhip^ of Mc^cm Messala and Marcus Pieo form/ed a con" 
gpirac^, 

Abl. abs. of means : C&t&pultis dispSsUis muros dofens5rIbus 
ntid&uSrat {Idv, zxi. 11), bg his catapults placed at different 
points he had cleared the wall of its dtfenders, or he had 
placed his catapults at different points and so had cleared (be. 

Abl. abs. of isircumstances : N&turft dtice err&il nulld pact5 
pdtest (Cic, de Leg. i. 6. 20), vnth nature for our guide, the 
path can no way he mdstaken. 

Quid dlcam hac i^uentutS ? {Cic, ad Att. x. 11. 3) what am I 
to say with such young men as we have now-a-days f 

Ydluntas t&(dtis nOblst intellSgl non p^tSrat {Cic. p. Caec. 18. 
53), owr wish could not have been understood^ had we been 
silent. 

1014 That by which any thing is measured is a means of measure- 
ment, and therefore in the ablative : as, 

* QuifUifilvus. t 7W6tf understood. 

X Or the same might hare been expressed by an adjective, CreiM* 
nenm, 

§ To be read, Marcoy Marco, consulibut, 
II Literally ' M. Messala, M. Piso (being) eonsuls.' 
^ Literally * we (being) silent' 
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YSlaptftte omm& dlrlg^* (Cie. do Fin. n. 22. 71), to test every 
thing hy plecuure. 

Non nilmSro haec ifLdXcantur, sed pondSrS (Cic. de Off. n. 22. 
79), it 18 not by mrnber that these things are estimatedy hut hy 
weight. 

Biscriptos pj^piUus censu, ordXniblis, aetfttlbiis (Cic. de Leg. 
m. 19. 44), the people distributed into differerU dosses accord- 
ing to income and rank and age, 

1015 The comparative takes an ablative of the object with which 
the comparisonf is made : as, 

YllitUi argentumst anrO, uirttlt^fblis aurom (Hor. Ep. 1. 1. 52)^ 
silver than gold is cheaper , gold than virtue, 

1016 Similarly the adjectives digno, indignOy and the verbs formed 
therefrom, take an ablative of the object with which the compari- 
son is made : as, 

Eum omnes cognIti5ne St hospltis dignum existilm&nmt {Cic. 

p. Arch. 3. 6), this (foreigner) aU deem^ed worthy of their 

ac(iuaintance and friendship. 
Hand Squldem tSli mS digndr hSnQre ( Virg. A. i. 339), not in 

tnUh of such an hxmour do I deem me worthy. 

1017 The amount of distance or difference in time, space, or quan- 
tity is commonly expressed in the ablative. 

Id uiginti annis ante &pud nos fBcSrat C5riManils (Cic, de Am. 
12. 42), this Coridaiius had done among us twerUy years he- 
fore, 

Haec est aetas dScem annis minor quam consiLl&rls (Cic, Phil. 
V. 17.48), this age is ten years less than that required for a 
consvl, 

Tribus t&ntis illi]: minus redit quam obs^ueris (Plaut, Trin. n. 



* Literally * to keep in a straight line as a carpenter does by apply- 
ing his rule.' 

f A comparison implies proximity of the things compared. Hence 
this use of the ablative flows easily from the original meaning of the da- 
tive. Observe too that all the verbs denoting comparison signify strictly 
the bringing together, as oom-para^y eonrfer-^ con-tend-, com-pos-. So 
also the prepositions of proximity, dd (§ 1304 k,), prae (§ 1356 d.), pro 
(§ 1361 g.), are used in comparisons. 

t The adverb. 
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4. 128), for every hushd you sow on that landy you lose three 
huskds in the return.* 
Mllibus passuum aex & OaeB&rifl oastris oonsSdit {Goes, B. G. i. 
48), he took a position six mUesfrom Caesar's oamp, 

1018 The ablativest of pronouns and adjectives of quantity are much 
used in this way with comparatiyes : as, 

yi& quantO tutior, tantS f^6 longiSr {Liv. ix. 2), a road longer 
in about the same proportion as it was safer. 

Quo maitfr est Xn ftidmis praestautia, eO mftiOre indigent dlU- 
gentia (Cie, Tusc. it. 27. S8), the greater the excellence in the 
souly the more attention it needs, 

1018. 1 An ablative is occasionally used instead of an accusative (§ 915) 
to denote duration of time. 

Quinque hOris proelium sustlnuSrant (Gaes, B. 0. i. 47), theif 

had kept up the battle for Jive hours, 
OctOginta annis uixit (Sen, Ep. 93), he lived to the age of eighty, 

1019 The form of an ablative is sometimes found in inscriptions, old 

writers, and certain phrases, where a dative would be expected : 

as, 

loYB OPTYMO KAxsvMo (luscr. Grut. XYi. 8), to JupUer^ the besty 

the greatest, 
Postquam mortS dfttust Plautus, o5moedi& luget(PknU,t)i im)W 

that Plautus is given to Deaths Gomedy is in moumdmg, 
Triumuiri auro argento aerS flandS fSriundQ (Inscr. OreU. 569), 

the three commissioners for sjndting and stamping gdd^ silver 

and bronze, 

1020 Hence the poets, to accommodate their metres, occasionally 
substitute the form of the ablative where a dative might have 
been expected : as, 

At SI uirglneum suffudSrIt 5rS rUbOrem, 

Ventiis 6rit (Virg. G. i. 430), 
Bttt if a maiden*s Uush she^ jpourfrom beneath upon her cheeky 
Wind vnll there be, 

* Literally * less by three times as much.' Thus the extravagance 
of the phrase runs beyond possibility. 

+ But see § 789, note. 

X First Tcrse of the epitaph written by Plautus for hinaself. Gell, ii. 24. 

§{.«.' the moon.* 

t2 
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M0II6 G&l6num 
PorrectOril ulrO misoet sItientS — ^Hibetam {Juv. i. 69), 

MUd CaUne about to hand 
To her thirtting lord, she mixes therein — a toad^ 

1021 A true ablative ending in the letter d* belonged to the old 
language, and the loss of this <f led to a form very similar to the 
weakened dative commonly called the ablative. Hence, from a 
tovm is sometimes expressed by a mere ablative : as, 

C»rinth5t fugit (Ow. Tusc. v. 37.109), he fled from CorirUh, 

1022 Similarly the ablatives rorS and dSmo are used : as, 

Clb&ri& i^i quemquS dtoo efferr^ itlbent (Cg^, B. G. i. 5), 
they bid them bring food from home^ every man for hivnedf. 

P&ter rurS rSdilt {Ter. B. m. 5. 63), my father is returned from 
the country, 

1023 Yerbs and adjectives of removal and separation are followed by 
an ablative: as, 

Signum non .p5t6rat mSuSrS Wc(J {Oic. de Div. i. 35. 77), he 

coidd not move the standard from where it was. 
Tuos culpa llbSro {Cic. ad Att. xiii. 22. 3), I free your people 

from Uame, 
Praetur& se abdXcat]: (Cic, in Oat. iv. 3. 5), he lays dotm the 

office of Praetor. 
DSfunctI§ regis impSrio {Liv. I. 4), having discharged the king's 

order. 
His ^ua atque igni interdixSrat (Caes. B. G. vi. 44), these he 

had forbidden fire and waJter. 
Inuldet igng r8gl mls^rls (Imct. vii. 798), he grudges ike poor 

wretches thefvre of a funeral pile. 

* As, for example, on one of the epitaphs of the Scipios (Orelli 550), 
Gnaiuod patre prognatus for Ciumo &c. 

f More commonly a Corintho, as a Gergouia discessU (Caes. B. G. 
VII. 59). When a word denoting town is added, a preposition is neces- 
sary, as Eicpellitur ex oppido Gergottia {Caes. B. G. vii. 4) ; Cfeneri9 
antiguitatem Tuscuh ex clarissumo municipio profectam {Cie. p. Font. 
14. 41). See also §§ 884 note, and 951 note t* 

J Literally ' he unbinds himself from,' the office being a sort of charge 
or burden which for security he had fastened to his person. 

§ The reflectire verbs fung-, dejung-, probably meant originally to 
relieve oneself; and the burden, as with abdico me, will for the same 
reason be in the ablative. Hence the word * discharge,* Le. 'unload,' 
will be literally correct. 
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ROmSi c&rSmiis {Gic. ad Att. ix. 19. 1), we are deprived of Borne. 

1024 The verbs or participles which denote birth or origin take an 
ablative: as, 

MerctLrius, I5uS n&tiis et MaiS. (Cic. K. D. iii. 22. 56), Mercury 
horn of Jupiter and Maia. 

1025 The prepositions which signify removal or separation have an 
ablative : as, Sc, d€, &b, sing, absquS, clam. See § 914> note. 

Number of Substantives. 

1026 Some substantives are used in the plural where the English 
translation has a singular''^ : as, 

Oassi SdXpSst {Cic, in Oat. iii. 7.16), the fat of Caadv^, 
Inlmlcltiae cum Roscils {Cic, p. Rose. Am. 6.17), a guarrd 

with the lioscii, 
Oerulcest sScurl subiScit {Cic. Phil. n. 21. 51), he presented his 

neck to the hatchet. 

1027 The terms of weather are sometimes used in the plural where 
the English language would almost require the singular : as, c8r 
I5r6s, frlg5rS, grandlnSs, imbrGs, niuSs, pliluiae, prulnae. Thus, 

Terr@re &nlmos fulmlnlbus, nluXbus, grandlnlbUs {Cic, N. D. n. 

5. 14), to frighten the minds of men with thunder, and snow^ 

andhaU. 
TranscendSre Apennlnum intSlSrandis filgSrlbiis {Liv, xxii. 1), 

to cross the Apennines when the frost was unhearaUe, 

1028 The plural is preferred in general truths, where the English 
has commonly a singular : as, 

YM In uxores ultae nScisque h&bent pStestatem {Caes. B. G. 
VI. 19), the husband {yn, thai country) has the power of life 
and death o^oer the wife. 

1029 The singular of some words is found where the English trans- 
lation requires a plural : as, 

yita§ iUustrium {Jf^epos), the lives of iUustrious men^ 

* See also § 152. 

t Editions commonly have erroneously and contrary to the Mss. the 
singular. See Steinmetz. 

it CeruiO' probably meant a single vertebra. 

§ See Servius Aen. i. 872. See also Fischer^s Pseudo-Nepos, Pre- 
face, near the end. 
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1030 The singular is preferred with animalB and vegetables where 
there is an aUudon to the taUe, because they are oonadend in 
the mass, not counted : as, 

Villa &bundat poroo, haedo, agnO, galllnft (Cicde Sen. 16. 56), 

the farm-house abounds with pork and kid and lamh* and 

fovA, 
LSpSrem et galllnam et ans&rem gustftrfi &s non piitant {fiats, 

B. G. Y. 12), hare andfovH and goose they think it an act of 

impiety to taste, 
PythfigSrIcIs interdictum Srat n6 ftb& uescSrentfir ((7u?. deDiy. 

I. 30. 62), the Pythagoreans were forbidden to eat beans. 

1031 So also with other words where the mass does not admit of 
numeration: as, 

Pululnus rSsa farttls (Cic, n. Verr. y. 11. 27^ a pillow staffed 

with rose-ieaves. 
In uidla aut in rdsft (Oie. Tusc. y. 26.73), on violets or roses 

(meaning the gathered flowers). 

1032 In military language the singular is used at times for a plural : 

as, 

Quo&d insSquI pSdesf pStuit (Liv. n. 25), as far as the infantry 

could pursue, 
EquSs e58 ad castra ^t (Liv, n. 25), the cavalry drove them to 

their camp. 
Hie miles m&gis pl&cmt (Liv, xzii. 57), a soldiery of this kind 

was preferred, 
ROm&ntLs Ira 5di5qu6 piign&bat {Idv, in. 2), the Romans fougfu 

under afeding of indignation and hatred, 

BsrEOTiYE Substantives. 

1032.1 Undeclined substantives (§ 187) can only be used as nomina- 
tives or accusatives. But the names of the letters, and generally 
words spoken of as words, may be used as genitives, datives or 
ablatives, if an adjective or substantive in imposition fix the case. 

* Observe that the omiasion of the indefinite article in English makes 
the distinction between the animal for table and the living animaL 

f The singular however has its force, drawing attention to the indi- 
vidual. Thus, in the last phrase, ' each Individiud soldier ha« his own 
ff^>linga of Anger ;* so again in the first sentence, ' a foot-soldier* would 
have been an equally good translation, signifying * inasmuch as he was a 
foot-soldier.^ 
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Omission or Ellipsis of Substantives. 

1033 The masculine adjective is often used in speaking of men, the 
neuter in speaking of things ; especially where the gender is dis- 
tinguished in the termination. See § 1044. 

1034 Some adjectives used as substantives may be seen in § 210 ; 
and to these may be added, 

St&tlu&, hlbem&, &o. (castr& understood), 
Tert^na-, quart&na-, &c. (fSbri- understood), 
CircensSs, SaectUftrSs, <Src. (ludl tmderttood), 
TrlrGmi-, actuftria-, &c. (n&ui- understood), 
Silburb&no-, TusoiLl&no-, &q, (praedio- [n.] understood), 
RSpdtund&rum (rGrum understood), 
Oentensiimae, &c. (iisurae ^mderstood), 
AgOn&li&, LlbSr&li&, &c. (s&cr& understood), 
Prlmae, sScundae (partes understood), 
Tertia-, quarta-, <fec. (parti- understood). 
In postSrum (diem understood), 

1035 The genitive of a deity is often used with prepositions, the 
proper case of aedi- a temple being understood. 

H&blt&bat rex ad Iduis* St&torls (aedem understood) (Liv, i. 

41), the king resided near the temple of Jupiter Stator, 
A Yestae (aed8 tmderstood) ductast (Cic, ad Fam. xrv, 2, 2), 

she was taken away from the tempU of Vesta, 

1036 But the Latin language does not copy the English in the use 
of the genitive of a person's name, meaning his house ; but either 
inserts the word for house, or uses a preposition with the name of 
the person :t as, 

Yenisti in ddmum Laecae (Cic, in Oat. i. 4. 8), you came to 

Zaeca^s, 
P5ml Oaes&ris dSprensust {Cic, ad Att. 1. 12. 3), he toas caught 

at Caesar's, 

1036. 1 When a sentence contains two corresponding genitives governed 

• This is like our own phrase, ' St. Paul's' for * St. Paul's Church.' 

f The use of the prepositions is as follows : — to Cicero's house, ad 
Cieeronem or domum ad Ctceronem ; at Cicero's house, apud Cteeronem ; 
from Cicero*s house, a Cicerone or a Cicerone dwno ; and this even though 
Cicero be known to be absent. See these prepositions, §§ 1305. o ; 131 1. e ; 
1303. /. 
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by the same substantiye, this substantiye need for the most part 
only be expressed with the first genitive : as, 

Fl^bat p&ter ds fUl mortS, d6 p&tris fflii&s {Cic. n. Yerr. i. 30. 

76), the father was vxepin^ for the death of hie eotiy the son 

for that of his father. 
QiiXs est qui possit oonferrS nitam Tr^b5nX cum D^bellae ? 

{Cic, Phil. XI. 4. 9) who is there who can compare the life of 

TrAonius with that of BdaieUa f 
Med iddlciO st&rS m&ld quam omnium rSlXquOrum {Cic, ad Att, 

XII. 21. 5), I choose to abide by my own Judgment, rather than 

Jyy that ofaJUthe rest, 

1036. 2 As a wife, son, daughter or slave may be said to belong to a 
man, the genitive of the possessor is occasionally used without 
the substantives denoting those relations : as, 

Hasdriibal Gisgonls {Liv, xxv. 37), HasdrwMy the son ofGisgo, 
yer&ni& PisSnIs {Plin. £p. n. 20), FWvzma, the w^ of Fiso, 

more literally Fiso*s Verania, fif\}i^rr\^ 

Flaccus Claudl {Ter, And. til), Flacctis, Clawdvu£s dave. 

Adjectives, &c. 

1037 Adjectives and participles are attracted into the same case, 
gender and number as the substantive to which they refer. 

Thus, from docto- or docta- learned^ and hiJmSn- man ; b6no- 
or b5na- good, mtiliSr- woman ; gr&ui- heavy , SnSs- load, we have : 



JV. doctiis hSmo. 

V, docte h0mo. 

Ac, doctum hdn^em. 

G, docti hdmXnXs. 

Z>. docto hSmlnL 

Ah. docto hJ$mXn8. 



N, docti hSmlnes. 
F. docti hSmlnSs. 
Ac. doctOs hSmIn€s. 
O. doctSrum hdmlnum. 
i>.^.doctl8 hdmlnlbils. 



SnrauLAit. 
bdn& mtUiSr. 
b^n& mtUiSr. 
bSnam mtUi&em. 
bdnae mtUiSrls* 
bSnae miilifirL 
b5n& mtUiSrS. 

Plub^l. 

b^nae mtUiSrSs. 
b5nae mtdiSrSs. 
b^nas mtiHSres. 
bdnSLrum mtUiSrum. 
bdnis miiliMbtlB. 



gr&ue dntis. 
gr&ue dniis. 
gr&ue Sniis. 
gr&uls dnfirls. 
gr&ui ^xAtL 
gr&uiSn&rS. 



gr&uia ($nSr&. 
gr&uia 0ndr&. 
gr&uia dn6r&. 
gr&uium SnSrum. 
gr&ulbils SngrtbiU. 
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1038 Sometimes the gender and number of the adjective or participle 
are determined by the sense* rather than the form of the substan- 
tive: as, 

Onmis aetas currSre obuil {lAv. zxvii. 61), aU agei L e. persons 

of every age kept running to meet him. 
0&plt& conitiratiQnis uirgis caesi ac sScnrl percusiS sunt (Liv. 

X. 1), the heads of the conspiracy were flogged and beheaded. 
Concursus ptfptLlX mirantium quid rei esset {Liv, i. 41), a rwiv- 

ning together of the citizens^ who wondered what was the 

matter, 
E5 ntlmSrost qui semper sancti sunt h&bltX {Cie. p. Arch. 12. 

31), he is one of a doss who have ever been accounted sacred. 
CStSrS multXtado dScXmus quisque ad suppUcium leotl {Liv. n. 

59), of the great mass remaining, every tenth man was sdected 

for pu7iishm>ent, 

1039 If a relative or other pronoun be the subject of a sentence 

which itself contains a predicative substantive, the gender and 

number of the pronoun are commonly determined by the latter : 

as, 

Thebae, quod BoeStiae c&piit est {Liv. xlii. 44), Thebes, which 

is the capital of Boeotia, 
Iust& gl5ri&, qui est fructus uSrae uirtutls {Cic, in Pis. 24. 57), 

the genuine glory, which is the fruit of true merit, 
E&t qu&tem& milia Srant {Liv. xxi. 17), these {legions) toere 

each 4000 strong. 
Hoc dpils, hie l&bSr est {Virg. A. vi. 129), this is the task, this 

the labour. 

1040 If an adjective or participle refer to several nouns of different 
gender or number, the gender and number are commonly deter- 
mined by one of the three rules following : 

a. Most commonly the a^ective agrees in number and gender 
with the noun to which it is nearest ; 

b. Or, if the nouns be living beings, the masculine plural may 
beused; ^ 

c. Or, if they be things without life, the neuter plural may be 
used: as, 

* This is called the oonstrucHo ad spnesim, 

t Nay, we find in Livy, xxi. 55, Duodeuiginti milia Romana erant^ 
* the Bomans amounted to 18,000 ;* for bo ail the best Mss. 
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o. Mens St ftnimiis et oonsXlium et sententUl duXt&tu pSsXtast 

in l6gA>tt8 {Cic, p. Olu. 53. 146), the irUdUoty and soul, and 

farethoitffht, andfediwfB of a gtaie reside in the laws. 
CingSidilgl princXpfttiiB atque impSrium est tr&dltom {Caes, 

B. G. Yi. 8), the chief post and the sfwpreme command were 

handed over to Cingetorix, 
Klimldas mftgis pMes quam ann& tat& sunt {Sal. Jug. 74), 

the Nwmidian^s owed their safety rather to their feet than 

their arms, 
h. P&ter mi et m&ter mortui sunt {Ter. E. ni. 3. 12), my father 

and mother are dead, 
e. L&bor udluptasquS, dis&SmilUm& n&turS., sdciStS.t8 qu&dam 

int6r s6 n&tur&ll sunt iunct& {Liv. y. 3), toil and pleasure^ 

utterly unlike as they are in nature, are stUl joined together 

in a sort of natural partnership. 

1041 As a plural adjective may be distributed between two substan- 
tives, so maj a plural substantive between two adjectives. Thus, 

Quarta et Marti& 18giOn6s {Cic. ad Fam. xi. 19), thefovrth and 
the Martian legions.* 

1042 Many words which were originally adjectives or participles are 
at times used as substantives, and as such may have adjectives or 
genitives attached to them : as, 

Nftt&lis metis {Cic. ad Att. vii. 5. 3), my birthday. 
YStus ulclntis {Cic. p. Mur. 27. 56), an old neighbour. 
Inlquisstlml mel {Cic. ii. Verr. v. 69. 177), my greatest enemies, 
P&temtLs Xnlmlciis {Cic. p. Scauro, 2. 45. h.), an hereditary enemy. 
Publicum m&lum {Sal. Cat. 57), puhlic mufortwne. 
Praecl&rum responsum {Cic, de Sen. 5. 13), a glorious answer, 
Summ& pectoris {Cic. ad Fam. i. 9. 15), the highest parts of the 

breast. 
Occult& templl {Caes. B. 0. iii. 105), the hidden recesses of the 

temple. 
Summum mentis {Sal. Jug. 93), the summit of the Tnounlain. 
MMium diei {Liv. xxvi. 45)^1^ middle of the day. 

1043 The neuter adjective often found in the predicate of a sentence, 

* Not unlike this is the use of two piaenomina with the gens in the 
plural : as, C, et L. Cttepasii, i. e. Cuius et Lucius Caepasii \Oio. Brat. 
69. 242), ' the two Caepasii, Caius and Lucius.* 
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when the sahject is not of that gender, is to be considered as a 
substantive. Thus, 

TristS ItLpus st&btUls (Virg, Bua lu. 80), a wd thing u the wclf 

unto the ttall, 
y&rium et mut&bUS semper FemXn& (Virg, A. iy. 669), a thing 
of mGtUy hiu and ever chamgealle is wnnan, 

1043. 1 A neuter of an adjective is often used with prepositions^ espe- 
oiallj to form adverbial phrases : as, 

St&re In occulto (Cic. p. Cla. 28. 78), to stand in some dark 

comer. 
In postSrum prSuld^runt {Cie, in Rull. ii. 33. 91), they provided 

for thefutiMre. 
So also de imprduls5 unexpectedly, de int^prO afreeh, fHiA dtLbiO 
foUhaut doubt. 

1044 There is greater freedom in using as substantives those parts 
of an adjective which show their gender ; as, for instance, the no- 
minative and accusative of neuters. Thus the genitives of neuters 
of the third declension should be avoided in this construction, im- 
less some other genitive less ambiguous accompany them. For 
example, we may say, 

Kll hum&nl {Ter. Haut. i. 1. 25), nothing like the conduct of a 

maafiy where htim&nl is virtually a substantive ; or, 
Nil hum&num, where hum&num is an adjective. 

But if the adjective be of the i declension, as clulli-, then we 
have no choice but nil cIullS, nothing like the conduct (fa citizen; 
unless indeed two adjectives are united, as : 

Si quidquam in uObis, non dlc5 dullis sSd humSui esset (Idv. 

T. 3), if there had been aught in you of thefedinge^ I do not 

say of a citizen^ hUofa man, 
Pdti5r titllis quam hSnestI cilift {Liv, zlii. 47), it is better to 

concern oneself about the useful than the honourable, 

1045 When the gender is not at once determined by the termination 
of the adjective, it is commonly better to use a substantive with 
the adjective : as, 

Multls hSmlnlbiis or multis rSbtLs, rather than multls alone. 

1046 The Roman gentile names, that is, the second names in to, are 
really adjectives, and hence are at times found with substantives 
of various genders attached to them : as, 

u 
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Sulplcia horreft {flor, Od. it. 12.18), tht Snlpician ffraruxries^ 
Oct&ui& portlclis {Vdle, i. 11), ike Octavian portico, 
Iuli& lex {Cic. p. Balbo, 8.21), the JtUicm law. 
Oom6li& castrft {Goes, B. 0. ii. 37), tlt^ Comdian camp. 

1047 The Romans use possessiye adjectives formed from proper 
names instead of the genitive : as, 

Extendlttbr tina 
Horrldft per l&tOs ftcles yolcSiii& campos (Virg. A. x. 407), 

Spreads unbroken 
, . O'er the wide plain the bridling host of Vulcan. 

\ ^Srllis fUitLs {Ter. Ph. i. 1.5), fnaOer's aon. 

Pompei&ntts exercltiis (Goes. B. 0. in. 99), Fompe^s army. 

1048 Possessive adjectives include the notion of a genitive, and 
hence an adjective or participle, with or without a substantive, 
in the genitive case, is often attached to them ; or it may be a 
rektive sentence, referring to the noun implied in the adjective : 

Quoi nOmen meum absentis hSnOil fdisset, el meas praesentis 
prices non ptltas prSfuissS ? (Cic, p. Plane. 10. 26) do you 
think the prayers which I addressed in person were of no ser- 
vice to one to whom my m4sre name in my absence had been an 
lumourF 

Yt me& defunctae mollltSr oss& cUbent {Ov, Am. i. 8.108), that 
my bones when I am dead may softly lie. 

Meam ISgem contemnlt, hdmlnis Inlmld {Cic. p. Sest. 64.135), 
he treats my law with contempt, but then lam his enemy. 

Yestrft consXlia accQsantur, qui mihi summum hdnorem im- 
pSsuistls (Sal. Jug. 85), it is your wisdom which is im- 
peached, for it was you who imposed upon m^ the highest 
ofice. 

Yestrft, qui cum summa intSgrlt&tS uixistis, hoc maxtLme in- 
terest {Cfic. p. Sull. 28. 79), you who have lived with the 
greatest integrity are most concerned in this. 

Ysiens* bellum ortumst, qulbus S&bini arm& coniunxSrant 
(Liv. II. 53), a war with Veii arose, with which ciiy the 
Sabines had united their arms. 

1049 An adjective in agreement with the nominative often accom- 
panies a verb where the English has commonly an adverb : as, 

• * Of or belonging to VeiL' 
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Et tibi Lub^ns bene fsizim {Ter. Ad. t« 5. 5), an(f / KTot^Zi gladly 

^erveyou. 
In ph^slcis totust ftliSniis {Cic, de Fin. i. 6. 17), in natural 

philosophy he is altogether out of his dement, 
LUpas grSglbus noctumiis SbambtUat ( Virg. G. iii. 538), the 

wolf in presence of the flocks by night walks to and fro. 
PhXldtlmus nullus u6nit {Cic, ad Att. xi. 24 4), Philotimtu 

has not made his appearance at all, 

1050 The adjectives prior-, primo-, postrfimo-, prindtp-, s6lo- &o. 
are used in immediate connection with verbs in such a manner 
that the English translation often requires the insertion of the 
verb Ss- he and the relative, or some other periphrasis : as, 

Prlm& Slclli& prOuindast adpellatft {Cic, ii. Yerr. n. 1.2), 
Sicily was th$ first that was called a province. 

HispSuift postrSma omnium prOuinci&rum perdSmltast {Liv. 
XXVIII. 12), Spain was the last of all the provinces to be 
thoroughly subdued, ^ 

Stolcl 85U ex omnlbiis SlSquentiam uirtutem essS dixSrunt 
{Cic, de Or. iii. 18. 65), the Stoics are the only sect of the 
whole number who have dedared eloquence to he a virtue, 

1051 A neuter adjective is often used as an adverb. Thus, 

Hddie aut simimum criUi {Cic, ad Att. xiil 21. 2), to-day or at 

farthest to-morrow. 
Dulc^* ildentem {Hor, Od. i. 22. 23), sweetly laughing, 

1052 When substantives signifying agents have one form for the 
masculine, another for the feminine, they so £ir take the charac- 
ter of adjectives, that they must agree in number, gender and 
case with the word to which they refer : as, 

L^ls aetemae uis, quae qu&sl dux ultae et m&gistra o£flcidrum 
est {dc, N. D. 1. 15. 40), the force of an eternal law^ which 
is as it were the guide of life^ and the instructress in duty, 

Timor, non diiitumus m&gistSr of^cl {Cic, Phil. ii. 36.90), 
/ear, no permanent instructor in duty, 

1053 Other words commonly treated as substantives take a similar 
liberty between neuters and masculines : as, 

* This is carried to a great extent by the poets, who use even the 
plural neuter in this way. The comparatiye neuter is the only form for 
a comparative adverb. 
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Mftre Ooe&nom (Cae8. B. G. in. 7), the tea ealied Ooeamus 
FlOmen Rhenum (ffor. ad Pis. 18), the river Bherms or Bhine» 
Erld&num ostium (Plin. in. 16), the motOh of the Eridanus. 
Yoltumtts amnls (Liv, xxiii. 19), the river Voliumue, 
Yoltummn oppldum (Pliiu H. N. ni. 6.9), the town VoUumum, 

1054 Although a substantive in Latin has oommonly but one adjec- 
tive attached to it, except where conjunctions are employed, this 
restriction does not apply, a. to pronominal adjectives, h, to nu- 
merals, e, to adjectives of quantity, d, to those which accompany 
verbs as part of the predicate, e, to the possessive adjectives, such 
as PlfLt9ni& (see § 1047),/. to three or more adjectives, with pauses 
to supply the place of conjunctions (see § 1435 h,) : as, 

a. £&dem ilia indluldua et 851Id& corp5r& (Cie. de Fin. i. 6.18), 

ihoee same indivisible and solid bodies. 

b. DuSdScim milia Attlc& t&lent& d&t9 (Liv. xxxvin. 38), ke 

shaUpay 12,000 Auic talents. 

c. Omnes rectae res atquS laufeblles e5 r^fSruntttr (Cic, de Fin. 

I. 12. 42), aU right and praiseworthy things are rrferred to 
this standard, 

d. PrincepsquS dScXmS ISgio el gr&ti&s ^t (Caes. B. G. I. 41), 

and the tenth legion loas the first to thank him. 

e. Et d^mtts exilis Plat5ni& {Hor. Od. i. 4. 17), and Pluto's 

shadowy house, 

f. E& u51uptS,ri&, dsllcftt&, mollis h&b6tur disclpllnft (Cic. de 

Fin. I. 11.37), this is accounted a voluptwous, tender^ 
effeminate school of philosophy. 

OOXPARATIVES. 

1055 The second of the objects compared is expressed by the abla- 
tive in short and simple phrases (§ 1015), but quam is employed 
for this purpose in longer or more complicated phrases, or when 
greater emphasis is desired. Thus, 

a. When the comparative adjective (or adverb) does not belong 
immediately to the two objects compared, quam is required : as, 

Fllium frSquentiOrem cum illis quam sScum cemebat (Liv, 
XXXIX. 53), he saw that his son was more frequently in their 
company than in his own. 

b. But suppose that the adjective does belong to both, still if 
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the first object be governed by a word which does not govern the 
second^ the second should be in a distinct proposition of its own 
preceded by quam : as, 

Meliorem quam eg6 sum Buppon6 tibi {Plaut, Cure. ii. 2. 6), / 

give y<m as a snhstittUe a better than mi/self, 
HSminI non grati5si5rl quam Calidius est, Ouridio argentum 
reddidisti (Cic, ii. Verr. iv. 20. 44:), you paid the money to 
CuridiuSy a man not more influerUM than CaHdiv^, 
. PompSius dixit 86 munlti5rem fSrS quam Afrlc&nus fuisset 
(Cic, ad Q. Fr. n. 3. 3), Pompey said that he shovld he better 
guarded than Africanu9 was,* 

Obs, Yet even in this case, if the first object be an accusative, 
the second is often, though illogically, put in the accusative by 
attraction : as, 

Pfttrem tarn pl&cldum reddo quam 5uemt (^Ter, Ad. iv. 1. 18), 
ImaJce your father as quiet as a lamb,X 

c. But even when the two objects are under the same con- 
struction, quam should still be used with other cases than the 
nominative or accusative. 

(?. Alb9ji5 non plus &nlmi Srat quam fidel {Liv. I. 27), iJie 

Alban had no more cofwrage than horvowr, 
D. His Igltur quam ph;yslcis p5tius crSdendum existilm9.s? 

{Cic, de Div. u. 16.37) do you think then that we ought 

to trust these rather than the natural philosophers f 
AU. AbsoluSrunt admlr§,tion8 mUgis uirtutis quam itirg caussae 

{Liv, 1. 26), they acquitted (him) rather from admiration 

of his valour than for the goodness of his cause, 
if. But iT. ElSphanto b3lu9.rum nullS. prudenti5r (Cic, N. D. i. 

35. 97), not one ofaUthe great beasts has more intelligence 

than the elephant. 
Ex eius linguH mellS dulcior fluSbat orSiXio {Cic. de Sen. 10.31), 

from his tongue ftowed words sweeter than honey, 

* Here the difference of time, the one being future and the other 
past, made quam desirable. 

H* For quam outs est, 

X Examples of both these constructions occur in Tibi, multo maiori 
quam Afrioanus fvit, me non multo minorem quam Laelium^ et in repub^ 
lica et in amicitia adiunctum esse patere {Cic, ad Fam. r. 7. 3), where 
Laelium stands for quam Laeliuafuit, 

U2 
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MSliSr est cert& pax quam spSrfttil idct5ri& (Ziv. xzx. 30), a 

certain peace is better than a hoped-for victory. 
Pliiiis est ocul4tus testis iinas quam auriti decern {Plawt* Tnio. 

IL 6. 8), OTie eye-wiine8$ ia worth more than ten ear-wit- 

nesses, 
AcG, S&piens hftmSjia onmia iiif&ri(hr& uirtHtS dticlt {Cie. Tusc. 

IT. 26. 57), a wise man looks upon all human things as 

inferior to virtue. 
QaO grituiOrem InXmlciun ndn h&buX (Q. Curt, ti. 43), a greater 

enemy than whom I never Jiad,* 
It& sentio, Llitlnam linguam 156iipl6<i9rem essS quam Graecam 

{Cic, de Fin. i. 3. 10), my feding is this, thai the Latin 

langtuxge is richer than the Greek. 

1055. 1 The adjectives of dimension, such as m9i5r-, minor-, longidr-, 
IfttiSiv, altidr-f, and the adverbs plus, mXntls, amplitLs, are often 
used without quam, yet so as not to affect the construction of the 
numerical phrase attached to them : as. 

Plus septingenti capti {Liv. xu. 12), more than 700 were taken 

prisoners. 
Quinctius t€cum plus annum uixit (Cic. p. Quinct. 12.41), 

Quinctitis lived with you more than a year, 
GonstSrbat non minus diicentos fuissS (Idv. xxix. 34), it was 

dear thai there had been not less than 200. 
N^u8 longius mlli& passuum octo &bSrant {Goes. B. G. v. 53), 

nor were they more than eight miles off, 
Sp&tium n<3n amplius p^um sescentorum {Ca£s, B. G. i. 38), 

an interval of not m/yre <Aaw 600 /(Sgi. 
Obsldes uiginti dS.t5, nS mXnOrSs octonum d^num neu> naaiores 

quinum qu&drSgenum (lAv, xxxyiii. 38), hostages he shall 

give ttpenty in numher, not yonjiger than eighteen years of 

age, nor older thanforty-j/he. 
Plus tertis. parte interfects. (Goes. B. G. m. 6), more than a 

third part having been slain. 
A OaeclliO prdpinqui mlnOrS centensiimis nummum m5u6r5 

non possunt (Cic. ad Att. i. 12.1), from Caecilius his own 

immediate connections cannot get a 'Sixpence at less than 

* With the relative the use of the ablative is alone admisaible. 
+ AltUir {Lucr. iv. 415). 
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tvfdve per cent per annun/i (literally, one in a hundred per 
month),* 

1055. 2 A comparison of two qualities in the same object is expressed 
either by two comparatives^ or bj mSgIs and two positives : as, 

P&uUl contiO fiiit uSrior qoam gr&tior ptfptQQ (ZtV. xxii. 38), 

the harangue of PavUue was more true than agreeaJtle to the 

citizens. 
Bell& fortius quam f&llcius gSrSrS (Liv, v. 43), to conduct wars 

with more courage them good fortune. 
Artem iHrls h&bebltis m&gis magnam quam difflcHem (Oic. de 

Or. I. 42. 190), you wUl then have a treatise on law rather 

hdhf than difficult. 

1055. 3 For the sake of brevity an ablative is sometimes used where 
the correct expression of the idea would require many words, 
especially with spS, SpIniOnS, iustd, aequo. 

Caes&r SplnionS cSlSrius uSniet {Cic, ad Fam. xrv. 23), Caesar 

wiU come more quickly than was expected. 
Amnis sSlIt5 clts,tidr {Liv. xxiii. 19), the river running with 

greater rapidity than tuual. 

1056 ^ Too great in proportion to something' is expressed by a com- 
parative and quam prO : as, 

PuluSrem mSiSrem quam pro ntbnSro exclt&bant (Idv. x. 41), 
t?iey raised a doud of dust greater than might have heen ex- 
pectedfrom their number^ 
Proelium &trocius quam pr5 ntLmSrO pugnantimn {Liv. xxi. 
29), a hatUe nvorefurUms than was to have heen expected from 
the number of combatants, 

1056. 1 ^ Too great for something' is e:q>re8sed by a comparative and 
. quam qui or quam tit : as, 

MSiuB gaudium Srat quam qu5d h^knlnes c&pSrent {Liv. xxxin. 

32), the jog was too great for human beings to contain. 
Gomp&nl mSi()r& dsbqu^nt quam quXbtLs ignosd posset (Liv. 

XXVI. 12), the people of Capua had heenguHtg of misconduct 

too grave to he pardoned^ 

1056. 2 'Too great' generally^ without formal reference to a purpose 

* Obserye that all these ooiiBtmctioxa would remain correct in Lo- 
tinity, even if the compamtiTes were struck out. 
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or standard, may be expressed by nXmXs and the positive, or by a 
comparative with the ablative aequO or instO, or thirdly by a sim- 
ple comparative : as, 

y^luptas quum mftiSr atquS longitfr est, omne &nlml lumSn 

eztingolt {CiC' de Sen. 12.41), when pUamre is too tfUense 

and continued too long^ it put* out the whole UgJU of the wuZ, 

Liberies SI Dix6r« quid {Hor. Sat, I. 4. 103), too fredy if I 

aught express, 

1056. 3 The simple comparative sometimes denotes only an excess be- 
yond the average, and may then be translated by ^ somewhat' or 
'rather,' or by one of our diminutival adjectives in ish. In this 
sense the Latin comparative with a diminutival suffix in c^ is 
also used, although it may also take an ablative : as, 

SSnecttis est nftturft Idqu&dSr {Cic, de Sen. 16. 55), dd age is 

naturally rather talkative, 
Virgo grandiusctQft (Ter. And. rv. 5.19), a girl pretty wdZ 

grown up ; a biggish girl. 
ThSis quam Sgo sum m&iusctUast (Ter, E. iii. 3. 21), Thais is 

a little older than lam, 

1056. 4 AtquS and Sic in old writers and in poets are at times used in 
place of quam after comparatives : as, 

N6n Apollinis magis uerum atque h6c responsumst (Ter. And* 
IV. 2. 14), not Apollo gives a truer answer from his orade 
than this. 

Hand miniis ac iussi fficiunt (Virg, A. m. 561), not less than 
ordered do they, 

1056. 5 The degree of excess is expressed by the ablative of substan- 
tives (see § 1017), and by the ablatives e5 or h5c and qu5, tantS 
and quanta, multo and paulO, &llquant5 and nihUo ; also by the 
numerical ablatives altSrG-tantS or dtlplS, as much again ; sesqui,* 
half as much again, &c. (see § 1018). Bui the accusatival forms 

« 

* This word is probably an ablative, whose full form may have heen 
setnisSquijihe latter part being the ablative of the obsolete positive s^aui-j 
whence the comparative aequior- (but observe the different quantity), in 
the sense of * following, second, inferior.' Thus semis-sequis contracted 
into aesquis would he like th^ Gkrman anderthalb or 1^, just as semis' 
tertitu contracted into sestertius is equal to the German drittehcUb or 2). 
See § 272. It may be added that the assumed meaning of sequi- would 
account both for its being superseded by the comparative and also for its 
having no superlative. 
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in um are not OKsommon : as, multum impW$bi5r {Plant. Most, 
m. 2. 139), ftlXquantum amplidr (Liv. i. 7), quantum mftgls {Liv. 
m. 15). 

SUPHBLATITBS. 

1057 The use of the superlative is chiefly in such constructions as 
the following : 

a. Consflift sua optiimO quoiquS pr5bant* {Cic. p. Sest. 45. 96), 
they MtUfy all the best men of the excellence of their mea- 
sures. 
RSnuntifirunt ludos ISuI prlmOf qu5quS di6 HlciundOs {Liv. 
XLii. 20), they reported that games should be cdein'oted in 
honour of Jupiter on the earliest possiMe day, 
Multl mortsles conu6n6rS, maxime proxXml quIquS|, OaenX- 
nenses, Crusttimini, Antenm9.t9s {Liv. i. 9), a large num- 
her of people came to the m£eting^ chiefly the inhabitants of 
the several nearest states^ Caenina and Crustumerivm and 
Antemna, 

h, Optiimus quisquS maxtLmS postSrlt&tl seruit {Cic, Tusc. i. 
^5. 35), the best men always do the most to serve posterity, 

c. Yt quisque opttLme dldt, lt& maxtLme dicendl difiPIcult&tem 

pertXmescIt {Cic. de Or. i. 26. 120), the nearer a man ap- 
proaches perfection in vpeaJeingy the more is he alarmed at 
the difficulty of speaking, 
It&, quam quisquS pessiLmS flBcit, tarn maxiime ttitust {8al. 
Jug. 31), thusy the worse a man acts, the safer is he, 

d. Tarn sum mitis quam qui lenisstLmiis {Cic. p. Sul. 31.87), / 

am as mild as the gentlest man on earth 
Tarn sum &mlcus relpubllcae quam qui maxiime {dc. ad 

Fam. Y. 2. 6), lam as attached to the country as any one 

living, 
Hulc commend&tiOnI tantum tr^uSrS quantum quoi trlbuistl 

pltLriimum {Cic. ad Fam. xiii. 22), to attach as much weight 

to this recommendation as you ever did to any one^ 

* Literellj ' make them to appear good.' 

f This phrase should be contrasted with altero quoque die^ tertio ^uo^ 
que diet &c* which imply the passing over one, two, &c. days every tune. 
Primo quoque die therefore signifies 'the first day of all ;* if that be im- 
possible, then the next, and bo on, allowing not a day to pass without an 
attempL 

:}: Plural, because each single state furnished a number. 
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Te 8ic tuebSr ut quern dlUgentissiime {Cic, ad Fam. xiu* 

62), / shaR watch your irUeresU with as much care as I 

ever did those of any friend. 
DSmuB cSlSbrfittir Ita at cum maxiime {Cic, ad Q. F. IL 6. 6), 

my hotue is thronged as much as ever it was, 
M&ter nuno cum* maxtbne fUium interfectum ciLpIt {Cic, 

p. Olu. 5. 12)y she desires the death of her son now as much 

as ever. 

e. Quam pdtui TnaxttmTs ItlnSribiis &d Am9iium exeixdtum 

duxl {Cic. ad Fam. xv. 4. 7), /^ Me army to the Amor 

nus hy the greatest possible marches. 
St&tue &llquem confectum tantls ddlorlbus quanti In hSml- 

nem maxiimi c&dSrS possunt {Cic. de Fin. 1. 12. 41), pic- 

twre to yowrsdf any one exhausted hy the greatest sufferings 

marCs nature is capable of, 
Quantam maxYmam p5test uastlt&tem consiili ostendit {lAv. 

XXII. 3), he exhibits before the consuTs eyes the greatest pos- 

sibie devastation, 
Yt pdtui accur9.tis8lim6 t6 tut&tus sum {Cic. ad Fam. v. 

17. 2), I have protected your interests with the greatest care 

in my power. 

f, Quam maxiimas, quam pilmum, quam eaepissiimS gr&ti&s 

&get {Cic. ad Fam. xiii b. 6), he wiU express his gratitude 
in the strongest possible terms, at the first possible opportu- 
nity, as often as possible, 

q. Quem unum nostrae clults.tis praestantissiimum audeo dicSrS 
{Cic. de Am. 1. 1), whom Iventu/re topronourux of all men 
in owr country the most excdUnt. 

h. Ex Britamils omnibus longS sunt humS.nis8lmI {Caes, B. G, 

V. 14), of all the Britons they are by far the most civilised. 

Mult5 maxiim& pars {Cic. p. leg. Man. 18. 54), by far the 

greatest part. 
In fldlbtls aures uel mlniim& sentiunt {Cic. de Off. i. 41. 
146), in the strings of musical instruments the ear perceives 
the very slightest differences of note. 

i. The superlatives which denote place or time, together with 
mSdio-, which in power is a superlatiye^ are used in agreement 

* One might have expected nuno ut cum maxume. 
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Tnth a substantive to specify the part of it to which the superla- 
tive applies : as, 

8ummus mons {Goes. B. G. i. 22), the top of the motmUiin* 

In eztremO librO tertiO (Cic» de Off. ni. 2. 9), at the end of the 

third hook. 
Prima luc8 (Oaes. B. G. L 22), at daybreak. 

k, A superlative which in English would stand in the antece- 
dent clause, in Latin is attached to the relative clause : as, 

P. ScIpiSni ex multis diebus quos in ult& laetissiimos uldit, 
ills dies cl&rissiimus fuit (Cic, de Am. 3. 12), of the many 
joyous days which Putlius Scipio saw in the course of his life^ 
that day was the brightest. 

Apposition and Attraction. 

1068 When one substantive is attached by way of explanation to 
another, it must agree with it always in case, and generally in 
number, and when practicable in gender : as, 

P. y&rius, uir fortisstbnils atque opttLmus cluls {Cic, p. Mil, 

27. 74), Pvilius Varius, a most gallant gendeman and excd- 

lent citizen, 
Ihiae urbes p^tentisstbnae, Earth&go atquS Niimanti& (Oic, p. 

leg. Man. 20. 60), two most powerful cities, Carthage and 

Nwmamtia. 
DSllciae meae DXcaearchtLs {Cic, Tusc. i. 31.77), my darling 

JDicaearchus, 
PSptUus ROm&nus uictor dSmlnusque omnium gentium {Cic. 

Phil. VI. 5. 12), the EomanpeopUy the conqueror and lord of 

aU nations. 
Omitto ill&s omnium doctrmarum inuentrlcls AthSn&s {Cic, de 

Or. I. 4. 13), / omii that great inventress of every science, 

Athens, 
Ants me consiilem {Cic, Brut 15. 60), before I was consul, 

1059 When the logical connection is lost sight of, and the construc- 
tion is affected by the proximity of some connected word or idea, 
it is called attraction.* 

* Obserre that the Gennan is logically correct in giving no tennina- 
tion to the adjective in the predicate. Still more logical would it have 
been to have given the adjective one fixed form under all circumstances. 
Cases and number and gender strictly belong to the substantive alone. 



1060 It is thus that the adjectiYe or sabfltantiYe in the jwedicate is 
made to agree with the substantiye in the subject : as, 

I^. Ydlo «t esse St h&b6rl grfttiU (Cic. de Fin. n. 22*. 72),Im8h 

both to be and to be ikought graUftd. 
Ace. OrOdltur P^h&gdrae audltOrem foissS Niimam (Liv, xu 

29), it is believed that JVuma wu a pupU of Fythagoras. 
Q. CaptluOrum niimSrus fiiit septem milium ac diioentOram 

{Iao* X. 36)y the number of priaonera vhu 7200. 
Messi d&rum gSnIis Osci* {Hor. Sat. i. 5. 54), Meadows glori-' 

oua race 7caa Oacan. 
D, YSbis nScessest fortlbus uXrls essS (JAv. xxi. 44^ you have 

no choice btU to be brave. 
Fons &quae dulds quoi n5m8n ArSthusae'stf (Cic. n. Yerr. 

IT. 53. 118), a apring of freak vfater the name of which is 

Arethuaa. 
Ytl mllltlbtts exaequ&tus cum impSriLt5r8 Ifibos uSlentlbiis 

esset {Sal, Jug. 4), in order that the gen^eroTa taking 

an equal ahare in the labour might be gratifying to the 

aoldiera.t 

Abl. Fills suO mSgistro Squltum cre&tO (Liv. tv. 46), hia aon 
having been appointed maater of the horae. 
OonstLUbus certiQrIbus &ctls (Liv. it. 46), the conaula hav- 
ing been appriaed. 

V. BtifS mihl frustrft crOdlte ttmlcS (Ootid. 77. 1), Rvfua in 
vain believed to be my friend. 

1061 An attraction of case and gender is seen at times with the 
relative: as, 

Baptim quibus quisquS pStSrat 6lS.tIs, agmSn implSuSrat ui&s 
(Liv. I. 29), haatUy carrying off what each could^ a line of 
people in motion had filled the roads. 
Anim&l hoc quem uSc&mtLs hSmlnem (Cic. de Leg. !• 7, 22), 
thia animal which we call man. 
But the different examples of attraction are also given in their 
several places. 

* Some editon would make Otei here a nom. pL 

f For BO we should read, and not Arethusa eat. 

X So again c. 84, Neque phbi militia tidenH ptUabatur; Toe. Agr. 
18, Vtguibus bellum uoleniibua erat; Macr. Sat i. 7, Si uobis uoknObus 
erit. The idiom is possibly borrowed from the Greek : as, ry wAii^ o» 
fiwKjofuif^ 11V rw A$riy€U9ty a^urrcurStu, Thue. lu 3» This from Cortias. 
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1062 Yno- one is used in the plural when a plural snibstantiye con- 
stitutes a new unit.f 

Yni ex transrhenSuis l5g&tos mIsSrant {Caes. B. G. iv. 16), 

ikey were the ordy people of those beyond the Rhine who had 

sent ambassadors. 
Ex ^inis geminas mihi conficies niiptias {Ter» And. iy. 1. 50)^ 

oiU of one marriage you wUl make m£ a brace of marriayes, 
Ynae atque altSrae scSlae commlnutae (aS^. Jug. 60), first one 

and then another ladder was broken to pieces, 

1063 Sescento- six hundred is often used vaguely for a very large 
number. 

In qud mult& m^estft, discessus noster, belli pSrictQum, mill- 
turn imprSbltas, sescento praetSre& (Cic, ad Att. yi. 4. 1), 
in which there are many vexatious mxUterSy owr leaving the 
country y the danger of war, the violence of the soldiery , and 
a thousand things besides, 

1064 Mtli- a thatMand in the singular is commonly an adjective ; in 
the plural perhaps always a substantive. 

Mille gquXtes Gfallia eodem uensa in PHlnXcum bellum hSbuit 
(Liv. XXI. 17), Gallia lying in the same direction had a 
thousand horse as a protection against an attack from the 
Carthaginians. 

Quo in funds f&cXlS mille hSmkium uers9.batiir (Cic, p. Mil. 
20. 53), on which landfuU a thotcsand Tnen toere engaged, 

DScem mlli& t&lentum G&blnXo sunt promissft (Cic, p. Rab. Post. 
8. 21), ten thousand talents were promised to Gahinius, 

1065 If a smaller numeral be added to the thousands, then the con- 
struction of an adjective is preferred : as, 

Phllippel numml du5dScim mlli& qu&dringenti uiginti du5 
(Idv, XXXIX. 5), 12422 golden Philips, 

* Some remarks upon the construction of numerals have been made 
in the first part (§§ 253-272). 

f Thus, many human beings make up one people ; many letters of 
the alphabet go to a single letter or epistle. Sometimes the singular of a 
word happens not to be in use, and it may then be difficult to decide 
what was its meaning. Thus it is a question what was that meaning of 
castro- in the singular which caused its plural to signify * a camp.' 

X 
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But the genitive is still found at times : as, 

PhUippedrum nummonim sedScim mlM trScentX nlgintX (Ztr. 
XXXIX. 7), of golden Philips 16320. 

1065. 1 An ordinal number is sometimes used eUiptically, so as to im- 
ply an addition to the cardinal number immediately preceding ; as, 

a. Where a nominative of an ordinal forms part of a predicate : 
as, 

Tu quStiis essS uSlis rescrlbS {Hor. Ep. i. 5. 30), he it youn to 

day how many you wish to be. 
Die qudtiis et quanti ciiplas cCnftrS {Mart. xrv. 217), my what 
you wieh to he the number to dine together ^ what the charge 
per head** 

h. Where the ordinal is attached to one of the fractional divi- 
sions of the as (§ § 270, 272) : as, sSmis tertitis, contracted to ses- 
tertiils, half of the third unitt, meaning altogether 2}. Thus, 
Trientem tertium pondo cdronam auream dSdit Idul donum 
(T, Quintius ap. Fest. v. trientem), he gave as a gift to 
JupUer a geld crown weighing 2| lbs. 
Lignum bSs altSrum {Fest. ibid.), a log 20): iruihes in diameter ^ 

or more idiomatically, a 20-in^ log, 
Quartus qu&drans {Fest, ibid.), 3^. 

c. With tantum as muchy expressed, or more commonly un- 
derstood : as, 

Immo etiamsi &lterum Tantiim§ perdundumst, p6rdam potius 
qu&m sinam {Plata. Ep. m. 4. 81), nay though I must lose 
as much again, lose it IwiUrather than permit this. 

£x eodem sSmlno &litlbi cum dScIm5|| rSdit, &liubi cum quin- 
tSdScImo iit in HStruria. In Syb&rltSLnd dicunt Stiam cum 
oentensImS rSdirg sSlltum {Varr. E. E. i. 14. 1), /rom the 

* Compare the oorresponding Greek phrase : arparrryos riv UtyoicKtilhis 
ire fiTTos avTos, Thtie. i. 46 ; or ^peBri irpcc/BcwTtys ScKaros avros, Xen. Hist. 
Gr. II. 2.17. 

t See note to § 1056. 

X More literally « If feet broad.' The fuller phrase would be bessem 
alierum kitum, or bess"" alteram I. 

§ Literally * a second as much.* 

II For cum decimo tanto, i. e. literally * with a tenth as much.' The 
use of tantum * as much* in the measure of crops is seen in Plant. Trin. 
II. 4. 129, Tribvu tdntis illi minus redit quam obsiueris* 
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m/tM ieed there is in some lands a tenfold return, in others 
fifttmfddy as in Hetruriou In the district of 8yharis they 
say that the usual return is even a hundred for one, 

Ager (Leontlniis) ecfXcit cum oct9.u5, bSne tit &g9.tur, u6ram iit 
omnes di adiiiuent, cum dSctLmO {Cig, n. Yen*, ni. 47.112), 
a return of eightfold from the land of Lentini is satisfactory ; 
Imt it needs the united blessing of all the gods to bring about a 
return of ten for <me. 

Frument& mS.iOr6 quidem parti It&liae quando cum quarts 
respondSrint uiz mSmXnissS posstLmils (Col. iii. 3.4), v;e 
can scarcely remember a tima when com, so far at least as the 
greater part of Italy is concerned, gave a return of four for 
one, 

1066 The distributiye numerals are often used in pairs : as, 

SingtUos singiOl pdptUl lictores dMSrunt {Liv, i. 8), each of the 

(tufdve) states provided one lictor. 
Quln& d9n& iugSra &gn d&ta in singtUos pSdItes sunt {Liv, 

xxxY. 40), fifteen jugers of land were given to every foot' 

soldier. 

1067 The particular distributive bino-, like jg^mlxiO'*, is often used 
of but two things when thej match one another : as. 

Binds h&bsbat scj^hSs (Cic, n. Yerr. it. 14. 32), he had a pair 
of cups, 

1066 The distributives bino-, trlno-t &c. are used, like the plural 
of lino-, with plural substantives that have a singular sense : as, 

Quinis castils oppldum circumdWt (Caes, B. C. m. 9), he sur- 
rounded the town ufUhf/ve camps, 

Idtt&ras reddidit trlnfts {Cic, ad Att. zi. 17. 1), she delivered 
three letters, 

Trlnis c&tSnis uinctus traheb&tiir {Caes, B. G. l 63), he was 
being dragged along hound with three sets of chains, t 

* Duplioi- in its original sense is used where the two things lie flat 
against each other, as duplices palnMe^ the joined hands in the act of 
prayer, and duplices tabeliae * folded tablets.' 

f Not temo- nor singukh, 

X Even in speaking of one person the phrases are inicere eateruu 
alicuif eonicere in catenas, esse cum catenis, as indeed the English phrase 
ig also plural. Hence in Hor. Od. iii. 4.80 we should probably read 
Trecenae Pirithoum cohibent catenae. 
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1069 The poets oocasioiially use a distributiye in place of the simple 
xramber, and that both in the phiral and singular : as, 

Dispar septenis fistfilft cannis {Ov. Met. n. 682), em wiequal 
pipe ofdepen reeds, 

Gwcgi6 septSnO r&pXdus mSrS sabmSufit amnis (Lucari, yiil 
445), with sevenfold flood the rapid river bids the eea with- 
draw. 

1070 The word sestertio-, which is strictly only a nnmeral, 2}, is 
commonly used in reference to money, and in that sense signified 
originally 2} asses or lbs. of bronze ; but as the weight of Roman 
money decreased to a great extent, and silver coin came into use, 
sestertio- (or sestertio- nummo-, or nummo- alone) was eventually* 
the name of a small silver coin worth about ^d,f of our money, 
and was the ordinaiy unit of money. It is also used as an insig- 
nificant sum of money. 

PrStium constltutumst in mSdios singtQds ESX III {Cie. u. 

Verr. in. 70.163), the pricejixedwae three sesterces the biMl. 
Sestertium sesoentft qu&drfigint& mlli& defend ad sS d5mum 

iussit {Cic. p. Clu. 25. 69), he <yrdered 640,000 sesterces to he 

carried down to his house* 
Ecquls est qui bSn& Posttlml numm5 sestertio sibi addlcl uglit ? 

(Cic. p. Bab. Post. 17. 45) is there any orta who wovld he 

wtUing to have the whole property of Posiumus knocked down 

to him for a single groat f 

1071 A million sesterces fell short of 10,000?. Hence the numbers 
required, when the sesterce is the unit, soon became inconveniently 
large, and the only mode the Romans had of expressing numbers 
above 100,000 was by means of the numeral adverbs : thus, 

AccSpl ulciens dtlcent^ tnginta qninquS mlli&, qu&dringentos 
septendgcim nummOs {Cic. ii. Verr. l 14. 36), / received 
2,235,417 sesterces. 

Sestertium dSciens centSn& mlli& {Cic. n. Yerr. i. 10. 28), one 
million sesterces. 

* Towards the close of the republic. 

f This would make the denarius about 9d.j which is slightly above 
the usual estimate. But our antiquarians commit the strange error of 
taking the overage of existing denarii instead of the very largest for the 
standard, as though coins could have gained weight by time. 

% To be read perhaps sestertii ierni ; but the Mss. have nearly all 
the mere symbols. See § 272. 
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1072 By way of brevity centgnS xnlli& was dropped with the adverbs, 
causing no ambiguity, because the adverbs could only be used with 
sestertium in this sense : thus, 

Sestertium qu&dringentiens absttilit {Cie, ii. Verr. i. 10. 27), Tie 

carried off forty million sesterces, 
Et eum tu accuss&s ftuarltiae, quern dicis sestertium ulciens 

u81uiss8 perdSrS ? {Cic. p. Flac. 33. 83) and do you accuse 

of avarice vn/e who you say wished to throw away two million 

sesterces? 

1073 Although sestertium as used with mlli& was in &ct a genitive, 
it was found convenient to treat it as a neuter-substantive ; so that 
sestertiS.* was used as a nom. or ace. pi., and signified so many 
thousand sesterces. 

C&pit ille ex suis praediis sescSn& sestertia, Sgo centSna ex mels 
{Cic, Parad. vi. 3. 49), yonder man draws^ let us suppose^ 
600,000 sesterces per annum from his estates^ 1 100,000/rom 
mine» 

1074 Similarly with the adverbs it was found convenient to give to 
sestertium a genitive and ablative singular. 

DScem pondo auri et argenti ad summam sestertii dSciens In 
aer9>rium rettiilit {Liv, xlv. 4), he paid into the treaswry ten 
pound weight of gdd, and of silver to the amount of a million 
sesterces, 

N^ue in sestertio ulciens p&rum sS splendld6 gessit, nSque in 
sestertio centiens affluentius uixit quam instltuSrat {Nepos 
in Attico 14), as his establishment was suffiderUly ha/ndsome 
when his income was two million sesterces^ so he lived with vw 
greater luxwry than at first when his income was ten millions, 

1075 The construction of pondot hy weight or pownd^ and llbra-m 
pounds in denoting weight, is very anomalous, the first having 

* The word sestertium (nom.) is sometimes said to have been a coin. 
There in fact was no such coin and no such word. There is perhaps 
something parallel to the anomaly mentioned in the text in the practice 
of declining the genitive cuius of the relative as though it had been an 
adjective. 

t Pondo would appear to have been originally an ablative ' by weight ;' 
libram^ libras, seem inexplicable. But in JAv. iv. 20 all the best Mss. 
have libra, which would admit a simple explanation ' by the scales,' and 
so, like pondoy come in a secondary sense to signify ' a Ib.^ 

X2 
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always the same ibnn, the second being alwajs an ace. singular 
or plural. 

P&t&ae aureae fu6runt dtlcentae septnSgintft sex llbras ferme 
omnes pondo, argenti decern St octO milia et trScent& pond5 
{Liv, xxYi. 47), there y>ere 276 golden bowls aU about a pound 
in weighty and of silver bullion 18,300 lbs. 

PERSONAL PRONOUNS. 

1076 The nominatives of the personal pronouns are not commonly 
used, because the terminations of tiie verb already express the 
notion ; but if there be any emphasis, then they are required. 

Quis tu hdmo fe T {Ter. And. it. 1.11) who are you 9 

Ego istum iiiuSnem d5ml tenendum censeo {Liv. xxi. 3), I for 

my part think that this stripling of yours shotdd be Jkept at 

home. 
Nftturft tu illl pStSr es, consflils Sgo {Ter. Ad. i. 2.46), by nature 

you are his father, as guardian I. 

1077 Similarly hsy she^ it, they, if emphatic, must be expressed by 
the proper pronoun, i-, ho-, isto-, or illo- (see below). 

1078 These nominatives appear however at times to be required 
when there does not seem to be any emphasis upon them. Thus, 
in repeating a person's words in surprise, it is usual to insert the 
omitted nominative : 

M. Quid f^cit ? 2>. Quid illS f^cSrit ? (Ter. Ad. i. 2.4) M. What 
has he done f D. What has he done, ask you f 
Where the words what and d<me seem to require the special em- 
phasis. 

1079 So in confirming an assertion or answering a question, the 
nominative of the pronoun is required* 

Ego u6ro titar pr5r5g&ti5n8 diSI {Cic. ad Att. xiii. 43), yes, my 
friend, you are right, /shall avaU mysdfofthe postpvuefment. 
Where the word shaJl is emphatic, not the pronoun. 

1080 So again where quXdem it is true introduces a word preparatory 
to a sSd but: 9&y 

DeindS tul mtinXcIpes, sunt illl quXdem splendXdissiimi h^mSnes, 
set t&men paud {Cie. p. Plane. 8. 21), then as to yowrfdlouh 
townsman, th^ are, / grant, men of the highest station^ but 
still 0nly few in numJber. 
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Qr&tGii&s exercIt&tiQnes, non tH quXdem rSllqmstI, sed phXlSs^^- 
phiam illls antSpdsuistI {Cic. de Fato, 2. 3), y<mr exercUes 
in oratory you have not abandonedy it U true^ hut you have 
yiven phUowphy the preference over them, 

Nob sclto d8 ufitSre ill& nostrft sententi& prdpS iam essS depalsos, 
non nos qoldem ut nostiae dignlt&tis slmiis oblltl, sSd iit 
h&be&mus rS.ti5nem ftlXquando Stiam s&lutXs {Cic. ad Fam. 
I. 7. 7), we, you must understand, have been almost weaned at 
la^from those old opinums of ours, not ifideed so far as to 
forget our dignity, hut so as sometimes to take account of cur 
safety also, 

1081 The singular tu and plural u5s^ being commonly translated by 
the same word you, it is often useful to insert some plural vocative 
or other phrase with the latter, so as to prevent ambiguity. 

Si quid est quod mea 0pSra 5pus sit udbls, ut tu plus uldes, 
M&n5bo (Ter. And. iv. 3. 23), if there he any thirty in which 
you {and your young master) have occasion for my assistance, 
as you (Davus) umlerstand matters hetter than I do, IwiU 
stay, 

1082 The use of a first person plural for the singulaiv— nOs for 6go, 
nostSr for metis — ^is occasionally met with in Latin, but more from 
a feeling of modesty than pride. See dlc&mtLs (C^. p. leg. Man. 
16. 47), and cohortfttl stlmtls— p^tuXmtls — arbXtrftremiir— ostendX- 
mfis (Cic. de Div. IL 1. 1). 

Se, suo-, <kc. 

1083 The reflective pronouns of the third person, both substantive 
and adjective, are variously translated according to the word they 
refer to. This word is commonly the nominative of the sentence : 

as, 

E& praedia ftliis cSluit, non sXbi {Cic, p. Rose. Am. 17.49), 

these farms he cuUivatedfor others, not for himsdf, 
Tum ill& rSiedt se In eum {^er. And. 1. 1. 108), iken the other 

threw herself hack into his arm^s, 
lusUtift propter se est cSlendft (Cic. de Off. n. 12, 4S), justice is 

to he cuUivatedfor itself 
ITon sul conseruandl causs& pr5fug6runt {Cic, in Gat. L 3.7), 

it was not to save themselves that they ran off, 

* The same ambiguity exists between the possessive adjectiTes ttto^ 
and uostero', and may be removed in the same way. • 
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Sii4 quae narrat fiicinora ? (Ter, Haut. n. 1. 8) what doings of 

his own does he recount f 
Vine haec ignoraret Bu6m patrem f {Ter. Ph. y. 6. 34) the idea 

of this woman not knowing her own father ! 
Alienft m^uB dliudlcant, quam sa& (TVr. Haut. m. 1.95), ikey 

judge letter of other 'peoples affairs than their own, 

1084 Se &c. and suo-, in a secondary sentence, maj of course refer 
to the nominative or subject of that secondary sentence. They 
sometimes however refer to the agent of the main sentence, parti- 
cularly if the secondary sentence express something in the mind 
of that agent : as, 

Yir bdnus nihil quoiquam qu8d in s6 transfSrat dstrahet (Cic. 

de Off. in. 19. 76), a good man tnU not force any thing from 

any one to tranter it to himself 
Sentit &nimus s6 ul sua, nOn &li6n& mSuen {Cic. Tusc. i. 23.55), 

the mind feels that it is acted vpon by a force of its own, not 

one from wUhoiU,* 

1085 Se &c. and suo- sometimes refer to a noun not in the nomi- 
native, if that noun be substantially the subject : as, 

A Oaes&re inultorf, sibi ut sim l6g&ttis (Cic, ad Att. n. 18.3), 

/ am invited by Caesar to he legate to him. 
Fausttil5 spes fuSratt, rSgiam stirpem &pud se Sdtic&rt (Liv. i. 

5), Fattstulus had entertained the hope that the children at 

nurse in his cottage were of royal stock. 

,1086 Se <fec. and suo- sometimes refer to nouns not in the nomina- 
tive, if placed near them : as, 

Furnium per s6 uldl ItibentisstlmS (Cic. ad Fam. x^ 3.1), Ihtr- 
niibSy so far as he himsdf is concerned^ I saw vnth the greatest 
pleasure. 
lUltio St or§.tid concUiat inter se hSmlnSs (Cic, de Off. 1. 16.50), 
reason and speech unite men to one another. 

* In C€^8. B. 6. I. 36, ad haec Ariouistus respondit &c., which 
chapter is all one sentence, there is much freedom in the use of these 
pronouns. Thus, in the last clause, qvod sibi Caesar denuniiaret se 
Aeduorum inittrias non negleoturum^ neminem secum sine sua pemioie 
contendisse^ — sUn and secum refer to Ariouistus, se to Caesar, sua to 
netninem. 
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f Equivalent to Caesar me inuitat, 
X Equivalent to Faustulus spem habuerat. 
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Suas res Sjfr&cOs&niB restXtoit {lAv. xxix. 1), he reatored to the 

S^racusans what hdon^ed to them, 
Pl&cet Stolcis sa5 quamquS rem nomine adpellfirS {Cic, ad Fam. 

IX. 22. \\iti8 a law with the Stoics to call every thvng ly its 

own name. 
MSgQnem cum classS soa in HispHniam mitttrnt (Liv, xxiii. 32), 

they send Mago with his fleet to Spain, 
BSd![mendl sQ captluis c5piam f &cSr8 {Liv, xxii. 68), to give the 

prisoners an opportunity of ransoming themselves. 

1087 Int^r 8@ is used with active verbs for se int4r sS : as, 

Inter se adsplcisbant {Olc, in Cat. in. 5.13), they kept looking 
at one another. 

1088 The possessive pronouns often denote what is favourable to the 
party, especially in connexion with nouns signifying time or place : 

as, 

E^go ut nSque occ&siSnl tuae d^sis, n^u8 suam occSsionem 

hosti d6s (Liv. XXII. 39), I ask you neither to be wanUng to 
an opportunity fav(mrable to yowrsdfy Twrtogive to the enemy 
ona favourable to him, 

1089 The possessive pronouns are often omitted in Latin where they 
are expressed in English : as, 

Non d^biumst quin ux6rem nolit filius {Ter. And. I. 2.1), 
there is no doubt that my son is u/nwilling to marry. 

Et eri semper l^nitas, uer3[>ar quorsum eu4deret (Ter, And. i. 
2.4), and my master's^ constant gentleness^ lujos afraid what 
it would end in. 

Ipso-, 

1090 Ipso- is used with the personal pronouns and other nouns to 
denote emphasis : 

Calpumius cust5di3i mllltSjI cincttLs extingultur; Pnscus se 
ipset interffecit (Tac. Hist. iv. 11), Calpumius is sur- 
rounded by a guard of soldiers and put to death; Friscus 
slew himself. 

Fratrem suum, dein se ipsumf interf^cit (Tac. Hist. m. 51), 
he killed his brother, and then himself 

* So in English we say 'master, father,' &c. for 'my master, my 
fether.' 

f Observe the difference between these two phrases. 



J 
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Triennio ipsO minor quam AntOniiis {die. Brat. 43. 161), exacd^ 

three years younger than Anttmius, 
Ipsae defluebant cdrOnae (Gie, Tosc. y. 21. 62), the icreaths kept 

dipping down of themselves, 
Ib, St ipse Alplniis amnis, difPIdllXmus transitu est (Liv. xxi. 

31), thisy itsdf too an Alpine river, is most difficult to cross. * 
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1091 Ho-, isto-, illo-, are called demonstratiyes, because the speaker 
in using them points to the things he speaks of. 

Ho- is the demonstratiye of the first person, and points to what 
ia near me. 

Isto- is the demonstrative of the second person, and points to 
what is near you. 

nio- is the demonstrative of the third person, and points to 
what is distant from both of us. 

1092 Ho- this has the following uses : First, it points to something 
near the speaker : as, 

Set quid hoc ? PuSr hercle'st. MtUier, tu appSsuisti hunc ? 
{Ter. And. iv. 4. 2) hut what is this {at my feet) f Faith, 
it's a baby. Woman, was it you placed this baby here f 

Hie uersus Plauti nOn est, hie est (Serv. ap. Cic. ad Fam. ix. 
16. 4), this verse is not Flatitus*8y this is, 

1093 Hence hie hdmo may mean ^o, the speaker : as. 

Yah, s61us hie homost, qui sciat diuinitus (Plata. Ourc. n. 1. 33), 
bah, your hvmbU servant has not his match as a prophet 

1094 Secondly, ho- refers to present time : as, 

Ab illls hSmlnlbiis ad banc hdmlnum liibldlnem ac Uoentiam 
me abduds ? (Cic, n. Verr, ni. 90. 210) do you propose to 
draw me away from the men of those days to the edf-indul- 
yence and intemperance of the present race f 

Quid hoc pSpiQo obtlnsn pdtest f (dc. de Leg. m. 16. 37), 
wha measure can be carried with such citizens <u we have 
now-a-days f 

* Whenever ipso- is used, the student should ask himself to what it 
is opposed. 
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1095 Ho- may also be used logically : First, at the beginning of a 
sentence referring to something immediately preceding : as, 

Est genus hominum, qui esse primos se 6mnium reriim uolunt, 
N6c simt — Hos conslctor {Ter, E. ii. 2. 17), ihert is, you must 
know, a doss ofpeopU who wiU have it that they are first in 
every thing , hu are not so — Hi^ese are the game I hunt doum. 

1096 Secondly, as a so-called antecedent to a relative, when placed 
after that relative : thus, 

Quam quisque norit &rtem, in hac se ex6rceat (ap. Cic, Tusc. 
I. 18. 41), whatever art each hnows, in that let him exercise 
Kvmsdf, 

1097 Thirdly, when referring to what is coming : as. 

Quorum 0pSrum haec Srat r&tio {flojes, B. C. i. 25), of these 
works the following was the plan. 

Hoc &nXm5 sclto omnis s&nos ut mortem serultuti antSponant 
(Cic. ad Fam. x. 27), you must know thai all m^en in their 
senses have determined upon this, to prefer death to sUivery, 

1098 Isto- that (connected with you) has the following uses : First, 
it points to something near the person spoken to : as, 

Istam quam h&bSs unde h&bes uestem ? (Ter. E. rv. 4. 28), that 
dress whioh you have got on, where did you get it from f 

Tu tibi istas posthac comprlmltS m&nus (Ter, Haut. ni. 3.29), 
you, sir, must keep those hands for the future to yourself. 

1099 Secondly, isto- refers to the second person, though there is no 
pointing: as, 

J3. HSdne &gls anndn ? D. Ego uSro istuc (Ter. And. i. 2. 15), 
S. Do you attend to what I am saying or not ? D. Tes, sir^ 
I do attend to what you say. 

1100 Isto- signifies in itself neither praise nor blame, neither love 
nor hatred. The context may imply one or the other : 

Bdno &nlm5 fac sis Sostr&t& ; St istam quod p5tes fac consolSrS 
(Ter. Ad. m. 5.1), keep up your spirits, Sostrata; and do 
your best to comfort your poor daughter there. 

Istuc est s&pSr8 (Ter, Ad. iii. 3.32), there you show true wis- 
dom, sir. 

Video de istis qui s6 p^piilS.rls h&bSrl u51unt, S.bess8 non nSmX- 
nem (Cic. in Cat. iv. 5.10), 1 perceive that of your uHmld-be- 
thought friends of the people, a certain gentleman is absent. 
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1101 nio- yonder^ distant^ former, other, pointB to Bomething com- 
paratiTelj distant : as, 

Tolle hanc p&tibiam. Axs&t illam offiim porclnam (Plaul. Mil. 

GL in. 1. 164), take avtay this di$h. Bemave yonder rissole 

depoic. 
Set quis illic est i»odil quern uideo ? {Ter, Ad. ni. 3. 84) hu 

v)ho is yonder man there, whom I ue in the distance ? 

1102 Referring to something distant, though not 'visible : as, 

nie Boam semper ^t uitam in 6tio, in ccmuiuiis {Ter. Ad. v. 
4. d), my brother there has always passed his time in idleness, 
in society. 

1103 Hlo-, like ho-, may be used logically ; that is, refer to the words 
of a sentence. When they are used together, ho- refers to the 
nearer word, illo- to the farther : as, 

Mttius d6 quibusdam &cerbi Xnlmld mSrentur quam hi &mici 
qui dulces uldentiir. Illl u6rum, saepS dicunt ; hi, nun- 
quam (Cic. de Am. 24. 90), hitter enemies deserve letter of 
some persons than those friends who seem to he aU sweetness. 
The former often speai the truth, the latter never, 

1104 Sometimes not the nearer word but the nearer* thing is marked 
by ho-, the more distant thing by Ulo- : as, 

MSlifo est cert& pax quam sperfit& uict5ri&. Haec in tua, ilia 
in Deorum m&nu est (Liv, zxx. 30), certain peace is better 
than hopedrfor victory. The one (peace) is in your own hands, 
the other {victory) in those of the gods. 

1105 A change of person is <^ten marked by illo-, in which case the 
word other is often the best translation : as, 

Yercinget^rix obuiam Caes&rl prSflciscltiir. Die oppldum N5- 
uiddunum obpugn&re instltuSrat {Caes. B. G. yii. 12), Ver- 
cingetorix sets out to meet Caesar, The other {yiz, Caesai^ had 
begun to besiege N<modwnwm, 

Ae^us luctantls uentos imp^riS prSmlt. Illl circum ckustriL 
frSmunt {Virg. A. i. 56), AeUus the struggling winds with 
sovereign sway restrains. They thus restrained around the 
barriers roar, 

* In this way are to be explained all those passages where illo- is said 
to be referred to the nearer word, and ho- to the farther word : as, for 
example, in Liv. xxt. 29, where ille and illius refer to Hiero as long 
dead, hio and huius to Hieronymus as still among the living. 
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1106 Illo- also introduces something about to be mentioned^ in op- 
position to what has been just mentioned : as, 

Horum SgS sennonS non mSu6bS.r. Illud, uSrS dicam, m6 
m^uet, SibessS tris cohortis (Cic, ad Fam. in. 6. 5), hy what 
these men said to <me another I was not annoyed. One thing 
however {1 wiU he candid with you) does annoy me^ and that 
is, that three battalions are absent. 

Illud tlbi pr5mitt5, quicquld Mt 9i t9 factum, id sSnS.tum com- 
pr5baturum {Cic. ad Fam. x. 16. 2), one thing I promise you, 
whatever you do, that the senate willfully approve. 

1107 lUo- expresses distance in time, past or future : first past time : 

as, 

Quid ille, tlbi est MllSsIus ? (Ter. Ad. iv. 5. 68) well, and that 

gentleman from Miletus you were speaking of, where ishel 
Hei mlhX quSJis Srat ? quantum mutS.ttLs fib illo HectSrS qui 

rSdlt extiuias indutils Achilli {Virg» A. ii. 274), alas, what 

was he like ? How changed from that Hector of other days 

returning clad in Achilles' spoils ! 
Ille 6g5 llbSr, iUS fgrox, t&cul {fiv. Met. i. 767), /once so free, 

so proud, was silent. 

1108 Hence illo- is applied to well-known personages of past times : 



as 



9 



C. SSqu&r, iit instltui, diulnum ilium ulrum. 

A. Plfitonem uXdellcet dicls. C. Istum ipsum, AttXcS (Cic, de 

Leg. III. 1.1), 
C. I wUl follow y as I have begun, that heaven-inspired man. 
A. You mean Plato, no doubt, G. The very same, Atticus. 

1109 Also to proverbs : as, 

Verum illud uerbumst, u61go quod dici solet, 

Omnis sibi 'sse melius malle quam &lteri {Ter. And. ii. 6. 15), 

Too true '« the old saying in every body's mouth. 

All men wish better to themselves than to their neighbow* 

1110 Ho- and illo- are used together to mark the connection of some- 
thing present with something past : as, 

At&t hoc illud est ; 
Hinc illae lacrumae, haec illast miseric6rdia {Ter. And. 1. 1.98), 
Ah, ah I then, this explains that matter ; 
Hence all that weeping, hence that sympathy. 
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1111 nio- is &lso applied to future time : as^ 

Hie ddmtLs AenSae cunctis dSmln&blttLr bna, 

£t nfttl n&tdrum, et qui nascenttlr &b ilUs ( Ftry. A. ni. 97), 

Here shall JEnta^ home o'er every harder ruUf 

Bis children*$ children and their children too, 

9 
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a. i; eo-, &C. 

I-, eo-y &c., thiSf that, the^ he^ she, it^ a, one, such, ia neyer a 
demonstrative, and consequently it neyer takes the enclitic ce;* 
it al¥ra7B refers to some word or words in the context. 

1113 Commonly i- refers to a word preceding : as, 

EuntI mihi Antium, u6nit obuiam tuos puSr. Is mihi littSrSs 
abs te reddidit {Cic. ad Att. ii. 1. 1), as I was going to An- 
tiumy there came across me gour servant. This servant (or 
he) gave me a letter from gou. 

Ynam rem expUc&bo eamquS maxtimam (Oic. de Fin. i. 8. 28), 
one thing I will explain, and that the most important. 

1114 I- also refers to what follows : as, 

Id tlbi affirmo te In istis mdlestiis non diutius fiLturum (Oic, 
ad Fam. ly. 13. 4), this I assure you of, that you toill not he 
long in your present painful situation there. 

1115 I- is often used as an antecedent to a relative, and then may 
often be translated by the words a, one, a m^m, &c», especially if 
a reason be implied : 

Si In eos quos spSrSmus nobis prOftLtfLros, non dilblt&muB con- 
ferre o£fIcii&, qu&lss In e$s essS debdmus qui iam prOfuSrunt ? 
(Cic, de Off. I. 15. 48) if we do not hesitate to hestow our good 
offices on those hy whom we hope to he henefiUed, how ought we 
to hehave towards those hy whom we have already heen hene- 
JUtedF 

Hostls ftpud mai5res nostrOs is dlcebfttur quem "oxma p^grinum 
dlclmtis {Cic, de Off. i. 12. 37), he whom we now caU pere- 
giinus {foreigner) was called among our ancestors hostis. 

* The passage in Plautus (Merc. Prol. 91) is corrapt. See Bothe's 
edition. 
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MlDiimS conudnlt ez eo &gcQ qui C&es&ris iussti dluld&tiir, earn 
mouSrl qui Caes&rifi bSnIflciO sSn&tor sit {Cic, ad Fam. ziii. 
5, 2), it Z8 altogether inconsistent that a man who is a senator 
hy Caesar's fawur should he ejected from land which is in 
course of distribiUion under Oaesar*s order. 

Nam qu6 redibo ore 4d earn quam contlmpserim ? {Ter. Ph. y. 
7. 24) for with what face shall I go bad to a woman whom I 
have thoroughly insuUed f 

1117 The relative clause often precedes, in which case this second 
pronoun is emphatic : 

Hoc qui admlr&tdr, is se quid sit uir bSnus nescIrS f&teS.ttir 
{Cic, de Ofif. III. 19. 75), if any one wonder at this, let thai 
man confess that he knows not what a good man is, 

KOn est consentS.neum, qui m^tu non frang9.tilr, eum frangi 
c&pXdlt&tS [Cic, de Off. i. 20. 68), it is an inconsistency for 
a man to he proof against fear^ and then not to he proof 
against temptation, 

1118 I' is used before a relative in snch a manner as to denote the 
belonging to a class^ and is to be translated by such, the sort of 
person, om of those, the man to — ,so — as to: thus, 

N^uS tu Is es qui quid sis nesci&s {Cic. ad Fam. y. 12. 6), nor 
are you the person not to know what you are, 

1119 In this sense i- is often followed by tit : thus. 

In eum res rddiit iam 15cum, ut sit nSoessum (^er. Haut. il 
3. 118), matters are at last come to such a state that it is neces- 
sary. 

h. qui', quo-, &c. 

1120 The relative quo- or qua- and qui- agrees like other adjectives 
with its noun if expressed : as, 

Intellezit diem instSLrS quQ dis frumentum m6tlri SportSret 
{Ca£s. B. G. I. 16), he saw that the day was dose at hand, 
on which day it vhis required that he should measure out the 
com, 

Oaussam dlclt ea ISgS quS. l6gS sSofttores s5ll tSnentiir {Gie. p. 
Clu. 57. 156), he is mating his defence under a law hy which 
law senators alone are hound. 
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1121 In the sentences just given the noun is expressed twice over. 
This repetition is unnecessary ; and commonly the noun which 
should accompany the relative is omitted, so that the relative 
agrees with the antecedent noun in number and gender, but has 
its case determined by its own clause : as, 

Ab r^Xquis princlplbus qui banc temptandam fortunam non 

ezistlmabant (Caei, B. G. vii. 4), hy ike other chiefs who 

thought that this risk ought not to he run, 
Intr5missls Squltlbus, quos arcessendos cur&uSrat {Goes, B. G. 

y. 56), horsemen having been let into the place, whom he had 

sent for. 
Adeunt pSr Aeduos quorum antlqulttis Srat in fIdS clultfis 

{Goes. B. G. VI. 4), thei/ make their approach hy means of 

the Aedui under whose protection the state had been from of 

old. 
Quid uos banc mXsSram sect&mlnl praedam, qulbus licet iam 

ess8 fortunlltisslmis ? {Goes. B. G. vi. 36) why do yoM pv/rsue 

this wretched hooty, you who have it in your power itow to he 

the most fortunate of men f 
Aduersarios suOs 9. qulbus paulo ante Srat eiectiis {Goes. B. G. 

VII. 4), his opponents hy whom he had heen a little before 

expdled. 

1122 The relative may have a different noun from the sentence to 
which it is attached : as, 

Erat lun& plen&, qui dies m&rltlm5s aestus maxlmos efflcSr$ 
consueuit (Goes, B. G. iv. 29), it wasftdl moon, which day 
usually makes the sea-tides the greatest. 

Otimae, quam Graecl turn urbem tSnSbant {Liv. iv. 44), Gttmae, 
which city Chreeks then occupied. 

1123 A very common construction consists of the relative and its 
so-called antecedent divided by the other words of the relative 
clause : as, 

H&bStis quam pStistis fS.cultS.tem* {Goes, B. G. vi. 8), you have 
now the opportunity you sought. 

* In sentences such as these it is a common habit in modem printing 
to place the relative clause between commas, whereas the connection is as 
close as between an ordinary adjective and its noun. Indeed it is useful 
to translate such sentences in the exact order of the words : thus, ' In 
the-which-followed winter;' ' The-which-you-sought opportunity.' 
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ES. quae s6cuta est higmS {CJaes. B. G. it. 1), in the winter 

which foUmoed, 
Ad eas quas dizlmas munltionSs {Ccm, B. G. hi. 26), to the 

fortifications which we have mentioned. 

1124 In the first and last of the phrases just quoted the noun be- 
longs equally to both clauses. In the following it belongs to the 
relative clause : 

Qu5s in praesentill tr^unos mllitum circum se hS>b6bat, sQ 
s^ul iiibet {Goes. B. G. t. 37), siich tribunes of the soldiers 
as he had about him at the moment, he orders to follow him. 

1125 Thus, sometimes the noun of the main clause^ more commonly 
that of the relative clause, is omitted. But if the noun be sepa- 
rated from the main verb by the relative clause, it sometimes 
takes its case from the relative clause, to which it is nearer : as, 

P6pulo ut placerent qu&s fecisset £&bulas (Ter. And. prol. 3), 
that the plays he might write shordd please the people. 

Yrbem quam st&tuo uestrast ( Virg. A. L 577), the city which I 
am tettin^ up is yowrs. 

1126 An antecedent is not always necessary : as, 

NSc Srat quod scrlbSrem (Cic. ad Att. xn. 9), tvot was there any 

thing to write. 
• Ass^uSrS quod uls {Cic. ad Att. xi. 7. 3), ycu wiH obtain what 

you wish. 
HSbebis quo! des littSrSjs (Cic, ad Att. xi. 13. 5), you wiU have 

som/e one to send a letter by. 
InteruSnit 8nim quoi mStuistl cred9 nS saluO c&plt8 ngg3,r8 

non posses {Cic. Phil. ii. 38. 99), for there suddenly stepped 

forward one to whom you were afraid, I suppose, you could 

not say n/o without getting you/r head broken, 
Parto* qu8d SuSbas (ffor. Sat. 1. 1. 94), having acquired -what 

you longed for, 
B8ne est cul Deiis obtillit parca quod s&tis est mftnu {Hor. Od. 

III. 16. 43), His wdl with him to whom the Deity has offered 

with frugal hand what is enough. 
Dies delude praestltutft c&pItSlisquS poen& qui non rSmlgrasset 

Rdmam singtilos mStti suo quemque ^bSdientls f^t {Liv, 

*. Here quod auebas may be considered as a noun in the ablative. 

t2 
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Ti. 4), a day vxu then named, and capital punishment hdd 
(mt to any one who should not by that day have returned to 
Monte tJiere to livey and this decisive measure rnade them aU 
obedient, each individual being infiueruxd by fear for himsdf. 
Praemia atque hSnOres qui mlUt&rS sScum uSluissent prCpdsuit 
{Liv, XXIII. 15), he hdd out rewards and honours to such as 
should be witling to serve Wider him,* 

1127 Such omissions fall for the most part under the four following 
heads : a, where the antecedent, if expressed, would he in the 
same case as the relative ; b, where the verh immediately precedes 
or follows, and thus shows the connection ; c, short relatiye 
phrases, where the antecedent would he a nominatiye or accusa- 
tive ; d. an antecedent dative hefore qul.f 

1128 The relative in short phrases sometimes adapts its case to the 
main sentence : as, 

Quem uldebltur praeflciSs (Cic. ad Att. vi. 3. 2\.you ufiU place 
at the head of tfie business whom you think proper. 

Qu5 consuerat interuallo hostis sSqulttb* {Goes. B. G. L 22), he 
follows the enemy at the interval he was accustom^ to. % 

Baptim quibus quisquS pdtSrat elfttls {Liv. i. 29), ea^h hastily 
carrying out what he could, 

1129 When a relative referring to the preceding sentence is sepa- 
rated from its verb (or other governing word) by a conjunction or 
relative, it is convenient in the translation to substitute for the 
relative some proper form of the pronoun ^ he* or ^ this,' with an 
English conjunction if need be : as, 

Quod postquam barb&rl fiSri &nImaduertSrunt {Caes. B. G. m. 

15), but when the barbarians saw that this was being doTie, 
QuM tibi audltum est {Caes, B. G. in. 18), avd when this was 

heard, 

1130 When a relative is connected in meaning with two clauses, it 
generally adapts its case to the secondary clause, if that precedes 
the main clause : as, 

* See also examples under § 1226, and Liv, iii. 19. 6. 

i* This was probably at first owing to the similarity in sound between 
qui and cui or quot, so that the case d would be virtually included in a ; 
and then extended to the plural. 

% The Enjglish often omit the relative, which however must always be 
supplied in translating into Latin. 
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Is gnim fugrain, quoi* cum llcSret magnos ex otio fructus c&- 
pSrS, non dtibltauSrim m6 gr^uisstimis tempestS.tIbtLs ob- 
uium ferrg {Cic, R. P. i. 4. 7), for I had been one, who having 
it in my power to derive great advantages from repose, stiU 
did not hesitate to face the most featf til storms. 

Nam quid d6 mS dicam, quoi Ht omniS, contingant quae 116I0, 
levari non possum ? (Oic, ad Att. xii. 23. 4) /or what should 
I say of myself when, though every thing shovld hefall me thai 
I wish, still I cotdd not he relieved? 

Is quit albtis atemS fugrit ign5r58 {Cic, Phil. 11. 16.41), one of 
whom you cannot say whether he was white or black, 

Quem nisi SS.guntInum scSltls S.gltSlret, respIcSret pr^fectO <&c. 
(Liv. XXI. 41), and if Heaven's curse for his crimes at JSagtm' 
turn had not been pursuing him, assuredly he would have looked 
back at Sc. 

1130. 1 When two relative clauses are combined (as by 6t, quS, <fec.), 
and the cases of the two relatives should strictly speaking be dif- 
ferent, the second may sometimes be omitted, when it would be a 
nominative or accusative : as, 

Bocchus cum pgditlbus quos YSlux adduxSrat, nSque in pri5r8 
pugna affuSrant, postrSmam KomS>norum ^iem inuSdunt 
(Sal. Jug. 101), Bocchus, with the infantry which Vdux had 
brought up, and who had not been preseM in the preceding 
battle, attack the rear of the Eonuin army. J 

1130.2 The adjectives tali-, tanto-, and tSt, as also the adverbs tam 
and turn, are used as antecedents to the respective relatives qu9li-, 
quanto-, quSt, quam and quum. 

1131 The relative! is often used in parentheses with the sense of 
the logical pronoun i- or eo- : as, 

* Rather than qui cum mihi Kceret, &c. Hence probably we should 
read in Phil. 11. 7. 17, fioc uero ne P. quidem Clodius dixit unquam, quoi 
quia iure fui inimicus, doleo a te omnibus uitiis iam esse superaium. 

f Had the ignoras preceded albus, the phrase would have been quem 
ignoras, &c. 

X Sometimes the proper case of t- is supplied in the second clause, 
as eos in Cic. de Clar. Or. 74. 258. 

§ So also the relative adverb ut is used for sic or ita in Ter. Ph. v. 2. 
9, Haud scio hercle {ut homost) an mutet animum, * I am only too much 
afraid faith (knowing the fellow^s character) he may change his mind.' 
Compare Hec. iii. 5. 10, Sic sum, 'it is my way.* 
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Quod 8l mihi permlsisses, qui metis &m8r iu te est, coufiScissem 
{Cic, ad Fam. yii. 2. 1), whereas if you had left this matter 
altogether to me, such is my affection for yoUy I shovld Jiave 
settled it. 

Quod si Wsity quS. impiidentiast {Cic, p. Rose. Com. 16. 45), if 
he does this (and he has impudence enough to do it), <&c, 

1131. 1 Logical pronouns, — and we here include, besides i- or eo-, all 
the pronouns so used, as ho- ($ 1095), iUo- (§ 1103), and quo- 
(§ 1131), — are at times used in immediate agreement with a sub- 
stantive, where a genitive of the pronoun with rel might have been 
expected : as. 

Hoc m^tti l&tius uSg&rl prohlbebat {Caes. B. G. y. 19), by the 
alarm which thence arose he pretfenled (the troops) from wan- 
dering aUxmt to any great distance. 

Haec quidem est perflU^Xlis defensiO (Cic, de Fin. in. 11. 36), 
M« defence of this at any rate is a very easy matter. 

1132 I-dem. 

I-dem 9ame is employed in many constructions, the chief of 
which are the following : 

ImpM nostn terr&rumque illftrum Idem est eztrSmum (Cic. 

de Prov. Con. 13. 33), our empire and that country have now 

the same boundary. 
Quaerltiir IdemnS sit pertln&cia et persSu6ranti& (Cic, Top. 23. 

87), thi question is, whether obstinacy and perseverance be the 

same thing. 
Ac&demlctls St idem rhSttfr (Cic. I^. D. ii. 1.1), an academician 

and at the samejtime a professed speaker. 
Animus te eiga est idem ac fuit (Ter. Haut. u. 3. 24), my feel- 
ing towards you is the same' as it tvas. 
Idem &beunt qui ugngrant (Cic. de Fin. rv. 3. 7), they go away 

the same that they came,* 
ESdem 15cQ r6s est qu&si e& p^ttoift legS,t& nOn esset (Cic, de 

Leg. n. 21. 53), the matter stands in the same position as if 

the said money had never been left. 
Idem nSgas quidquam certi possS rSpSrlil, Idem t6 compSrissS 

dixisti (Cic, Acad. Pr. n. 19. 63), on the one hand you say 

* With their opinions unaltered. 
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that nothing certain can he found by man, and yet on the other 
hand you also said that you had discovered so and so, 
NSque ego ^lltSr accSpi ; iutellexl t^mSn Idem {Cic. ad Fam. 
IX. 15. 3), nor did I take it otherwise ; I saw however at tlue 
same time (&c» 

1133 The construction with a dative or with cum belongs to the 
poets and the later writers : as, 

Eodem mScum p&tr6 ggnltiis {Tac» Ann. xv. 2), sprung from the 

same father as myself, 
Inulttim qui seru&t, Id6m fS.cIt occldenti {Hor. ad Pis. 467), 

who saves a man against his unU does the sam/e as one who 

kills him, 

INTERROGATIVE PRONOUNS. 

1134 The use of the interrogative pronouns qui-, iitgro- <fec. falls 
under the two heads of direct* and indirect questions ; the former 
having commonly the indicative,t the latter nearly always the 
subjunctive : as, 

Direct questions : 
Quis tu es? (Ter. And. iv. 1.11) who are you? 
Quid Xgltur sibi uolt p&t6r ? {Ter, And. ii. 3. 1) what does my 

father mean then ? 

Indirect questions : 
Quid rStlneat per t6 mSmlnit, non quid EmlsSrit ((7i(;. p. Deiot. 

13. 35), he remembers what he retains through you, not what 

he has lost. 
Qualis sit ^nlmtis, ipse &nlmus nescit (Cic, Tusc. i. 22. 53), 

what sort of thing the sovl is, the soul itself knows not. 

* In the direct question the English language puts the nominative 
after the verb or its auxiIiarJ^ except indeed when the question is about 
the nominative itself and begins with ' who,* ' which,' or * what.' Secondly, 
an interrogative pronoun or particle commences the sentence, unless in- 
deed the question be about the act itself, in which case the verb or its 
auxiliary comes first. Thirdly, the mark of interrogation (?) is placed at 
the end of the sentence. On the other hand, the indirect interrogative is 
always attached to some word or phrase, generally to a verb. Secondly, 
the nominative, as in ordinary sentences, always precedes its verb. Thirdly, 
it is not entitled to the mark of interrogation. 

t See below. 
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Both: 
Quid factuil fuistis ? Quamquam quid &cttLrI fiiSriiis dUbltem, 
cum uldeam quid fScSiltIs ? {Cic. p. Lig. 8. 24) what wmld 
you have done f And yet am I to doubt what you would have 
doTie, when I see what you acttudly have done f 

Both: 
Quid nunc flet ? Quid ftat rSg&s ? {Ter, Ad. m. 1. 1) what will 
become ofu9 now f What will become of us, ask you f 

1135 A question is sometimes asked with a participle dependent 
upon the main verb, in which case it is commonly necessary for 
the English translator to substitute a verb for that participle, and 
at the same time to insert a relative before the original verb : as, 

YndS pStltum hdc in m€ i&cis ? {Hor, Sat. i. 4. 79) whence didst 
thou yet this stone (which) thou throwest atmef 

QuXbus m5s undS dsducttis AmftzSnift sSctin dextrils Sbarmet, 
quaergrS disttOl {Hor, Od. iv. 4. 18), ha whence derived the 
custom which with Amazonian axe equips their arm, I ask 
not now. 

OOgltSitS quantis l&borlbus fund&tum impSrium, quanta uirtutS 
stSibYlltam llbertfttem un& nox paenS delSrit {Cic. in Cat. 
lY. 9. 19), consider what labour was employed to found that 
empire, what valour to establish that liberty which a single 
night has almost annihilated. 

1136 Occasionally two questions are included in one sentence, and 
require to be separated in the translation : as, 

Nihil iam &liud quaerSrS dsbetis, nisi tLtSr iitri in^dias f^cSrit 
{Cic. p. Mil. 9. 23), you have tww nothing else to inquire into 
hut this, which of the two plotted agaimt the other^s life^ which 
had his life so endangered. 

OstSrorum mlsSrSLbUiSr dr&tiO fuit commSmdrantium ex quantis 
dplbus quo reccXdissent Earth9,^[niensium rSs {Liv. xxx. 
42), the language of the rest was still m/ore affecting, as they 
dwelt upon the powerful station from which, aitd the low depth 
to which ike staJte of Carthage was fallen. 

1137 It may be observed, that the Latin language employs the in- 
direct interrogation much more frequently than the English, which 
often prefers a mere relative with an antecedent substantive, or a 
substantive alone : as, 
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Nunc quid ftgendum sit consldSr&tS {Cic, p. leg. Man. 2.6), 
consider now the bttsiness which you have to transact, 

Non sum praedlcftturus quantfis illS res dSmI mllltiaequS ges- 
sSrit {Cic. p. leg. Man. 16. 48), / am not going to prodaim 
the greatness of his a^chievements at home and abroad, 

INDEFINITE PRONOUNS, «feo. 

1138 The simple qui- any is an enclitic,* and cannot occupy the 
first place in a sentence. 

Omni& semper quae mSgistrS.ttls illS dicet, sScundls aurlbus, 
quae ab nostrum quo dicentiir aduersis acclpietls ? {Liv. vi. 
40) vriU you always receive with a favourable ear what those 
magistrates say, and with an unfavouroMe ear what is said 
hy any ofusf 

1139 The use of this word is frequent in sentences beginning with 
the relative or relative adverbs, and after si, nlsX, n6, num : as, 

lam illis prOmissis standum n9n est, quae coact^s quis mStu 
prOmlsit (C^. de Off. 1. 10. 32), laxtly^ there is another doss 
of promises which are not binding^ viz, those which one makes 
under the compulsion of fear, 

Qu6 quis uersutior est, h5c inulsior {Cic. de Off. ii. 9. 34), the 
more crafty a man is, the more is he disliked, 

Ybi sSm61 quis pSiSr&uSrit, el crSdl posted* n5n Sportet {Cic, p. 
Bab. Post. 13. 36), when a man has once forsworn himsdfj 
he should not afterwards he believed, 

Niim qu5d eltfquentiae uestlgium app&ret ? {Cic. de Or. i. 9. 
37) is there any trace of eloquence to be seen f 

HSbent leglbus sanctum, si quis quid d6 rS publlc& i&mJk ac- 
cSpSrIt, Uti ad m&gistr&tum dSfSrat, nSuS cum quo &lio 
communlcet {Caes. B. G. vi. 19), they have it provided for 
hy laWf that if any othe hear any thing by report on matters 
of state, he sfudl lay it before the authorities^ and not com- 
municate it to any other person. 

Si qui gr&ui5rd uolnSre accepto Squ5 dScIdSrat, circumsistebant 
{Caes. B. G. L 48), whenever any one at all severely wounded 
fell from his horse, they formed around him^ 

^ This of course does not prevent the compounds M'^t-, neqwr^ &c. 
firom being emphatic. 
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1140 In the phrases with sl-qui-, the main sentence has no connect- 
ing pronoun, the sl-qui- clause itself performing the office of a 
noun : as, 

Si quid est pabiili''^ obruunt nlu6s (Liv. xxi. 37), what fodder 
there isy is buried under the snow, 

1141 AUqui- somey any, is always emphatic, and is opposed to such 
words as ally mucky none : as, 

Ynum &llquem nSmln&tS {Cic. p. Glu. 66. 185), name wfM one 

or other. 
Si n5s &d &llquam &llcuius comm^ &lIquando rSciipSrandl 

spem fortun& rSseru&uit, miniis est err&tum ft n5bls {Cic. 

ad Fam. xiy. 4. 1), iffortu7ie has reserved us for any chance 

{however small) of recovering at any time {hoxoever distant) 

any thing desirable {in the digktest degree), then our error 

has heen less. 
Est istuc quidem Illiquid, sed n6qu&quam In ist5 sunt omni& 

{Cic, de Sen. 3. 8), what you say is, Igraniy somethiiig, hut 

it by no means iTidudes the whole, 
Sl uls esse S,llquldt {Juv. i. 74), if thou wishest to be somebody 

in the world. 

1142 The substantivet qui-quam and adjective ullo- signify any Ql 

only one, and no matter what that one may be), and are used in 

negative, interrogative, conditional and comparative sentences : 

as, 

SinS s^ciis nSmQ quidquam t&lS c5n&tiir {Cic. de Am. 12. 42), 

without companions no one attempts any such thing, 
Idcirco c&plte et stipercllils est rftsis, ne ullum pllum vSA b5ni 

h&b6rS dlcS.tiir {Cic, p. Rose. Com. 7. 20), he goes with his 

head and his eyebrows shavedy that he may not be said to have 

a single hair of respectability about him. 
Et quisquam lunonis numSn &d5ret PraetSreft f ( Virg, A. i. 52) 

and is any one after this to worship the divinity of Juno f 

* Thus, si quid estpabuli may be considered to be the accusative case 
after the verb obruunt. v 

+ So Juvenal, if we may trust the best and the majority of the Hss. 
(Madvig.) — Cicero uses both sum aliqvis and sum aliguid. 

t Qui-quam however is at times an adjective, and uBo- at times a 
substantive, in speaking of persons : as, qui-quam, Ter. Haut i. 1. 39, 
Plaut. Ps. III. 2. 62 ; ullo-^ Caes, B. G. i. 8. 3, lAv, v. 40, do, ad Fam. 
XIII. 26. 1. 
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Num ceiiBSs ullum Animal, quod sangulnem h&beat, slnS corde 

efisS possS ? {Cic. de Biv. I. 52. 119) rum do you think thai 

any animal that has blood can exist roithout a heart f 
Si ull& mea ftpiid ts commend9.tiO uSIuit, haec ut u&leat r5g5 

{Cic, ad Fam. xiii. 40), if any recoinmendation of mine ever 

had weight with yoUy I beg that this may, 
Quamdiu quisquam Srit, qui ts defendSre audeat, uIuSs {Cic, 

in Oat. I. 2. 6), as long as there^is a single living being who 

dares to defend yoUy you shaU live. 
Ouiuis potest accidere, quod cuiqu&m potest {Syr, ap. Sen. de 

Tranq. An. 11), that may happen to every oncy which may 

happen to any one, 
Nihil est exlti5sius clultfttlbus quam quidquam ftgl per uim 

{Cic. de Leg. in. 18. 42), nothing is more pernicious to a state 

than that violence should be resorted to in any thing. 



1143 Qui-piam is used like SlXqiu- ;* 

Quaeret quispiam {Cic, in Bull. ii. 8. 20), some one unU ask, 
Forslt&n &llquls ftUquando Siusmddl quidpiam fScSrIt {Cic, IL 
Verr. n. 32. 78), perhaps some one wiU some time or other 
have done something of this kind, 
FScuniam si quoipiam fortuna &dSmit, aut si &llcuitis Sripuit 
iniuri&, tSmen consol&ttLr h5nestSJ3 Sgest&tem {Cic. p, 
Quinct. 15. 49), if money be taken from any one by misfor- 
twne, or wrested from him by the violence of som^e one^ stiU 
integrity is a consolation to poverty, 

1144 Qui-uls and qui-ltlbet any you please are universal affirmatives, 
and may often be translated by every one ;t as, 

Abs quiuls hSmlnS bSnIflcium accIp^rS gaudefts {Ter, Ad. ii. 
3. 1), one would be glad to receive afavowrfrom any one, 
. Mihi quiduis s&t est {Plaut, Mil. Gl. ni. 1. 155), for m£ any 
thing is enough. 
Non cululs h5mlnl contingit &dlr8 C5rinthum {Hor, "Ep, L 17. 
36), it is not every man's lot to visit Corinth, 

* Except that it has never the meaning of * something important,* 
which aliqui- often has. 

i* A superlative may often be substituted for them ; as for example 
in the following sentences : ' the greatest stranger,* * the least quantity,' 
*■ only the most fortunate.' 

S 
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Quern s^uar ? Qaemlilbet, iii5do iOIquem {Cic, Acad. Pr. n. 
43. 132), whom am J to false for my guide f Any body you 
please, provided it he wmnMiy, 

1144. 1 Qui-quS (N. quisqu^ every y aU taken each by iisdfy is opposed 
to unluerso- aU united as a wkcle. See examples under § 1057, a, 

1145 Qui-dam some is used both generally, and in reference to par- 
ticular objects which we either cannot or do not choose accurately 
to define. Hence it is often employed to soften some strong me- 
taphor or epithet : 

Sed sunt quidamt It& u5ce absSni tit In 5r&tGrum niimSrum 
uSnIrS non possint {Cic, de Or. i. 25. 115), ha there are in 
fact some of so unmtisioal a voice that they can never he ad- 
mitted into the number of orators. 

Aocurrit quidam, nSttis mlhl nomlnS tantum {Hor, Sat. i. 9.3), 
there runs up a certain person knoum to me by name alone, 

NSquS pugnas narrat, quod quldamX filclt {Ter, E. in. 2. 29), 
nor does he talk of his hattUs^ as a certain person does, 

H&bet Snim quendam &ci&leum oonttimfilill quern p&tl ulrl b$nl 
difflcilliime possunt {Cic, U. Yerr. m. 41. 95), /or ivisult has 
vnfaxt a sort of sling in it^ which a gendeman can with the 
greatest difficulty endure, 

Fuit Snim mirlflcus quidam in CrassS ptLdSr {Cic, de Or. i. 26. 
122), for there was in fact in Crassus a bashfulness I had 
almost called astounding, 

1146 Qui-cunquS is commonly an adjective, and is used in three 
ways (of which however the first is by &r the most common) : a. 
as every one who, in the same way as the ordinary relative is used ; 
h, without any antecedent, but so as to admit the insertion of such 
words as no matter before the who ; c, in the sense of somje one or 
other, the best I can. 

a, Qu8d Mt cumqu8 ulsum, &gSs {Cic, de Fin. rv. 25. 69), 

whatever you think proper, you wiU do, 
h, QuOcunque in 15c5 quXs est, idem est el senstis {Oic, ad Fam. 

VI. 1. 1), wherever a person is, hisfedings are the same, 

• See also § S49* 

f Here Cicero has no partienlar persons in yiew. 

X Here there is a particular person in view, viz. the braggart Thnoo. 
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c» Quae s&n&rl ptftSnmt, qu&canquS^ r&tidnS sftn&bO {Cic. in 
Oat. II. 5. 11), what parts admit of being healedy I will heal 
in the best way I can, 

1147 Qui-qui-t is commonly a substantive, and is used chiefly in 
the sense or no matter who, &c. ; but at times as a relative in 
grammatical connection with the main clause : 

Ago gr&tiasy qu5quo &nlm0 f&cXs {Cic. Phil. n. 13. 33), I thank 

yaUy no matter with what feeling yov, do it, 
Quicquld auctorlt&tS possum, Id omnS tibi polUcedr {fJic. p. 

leg' Man. 24.69), whatever power I possess in my name, I 

promise you the whole of it. 

1148 The chief constructions of &lio-X one, some, other, are the fol- 
lowing: 

Aliiid est m&l$dlcSre, &liiid accuss&rS {Cic, p. Gael. 3. 6), it is 

one thing to abuse^ one to accuse. 
Quae minus tuta Srant, iUi& fossis, &li& uallls, &li& turrlbus 

munisbat {Liv, xzxii. 6), the parts which were less protectedy 

he was fortifying^ some with ditches^ some with palisades, 

SMM with towers, 
Ipsi inter se &lils &lil pr6sunt {Cic de Off. i. 7. 22), they themr 

selves mutually assist one another, 
Ms qudtldie Aliiid ex &lio impSdit {Cic. ad Fam. ix. 19), for 

mysdf, one thing after another hinders me every day, 
EquitSs &lii &li& dllapsi sunt {Liv, xliv. 43), the cavalry slipped 

of, some by one route, some by another. 
lussit iUiOs &libi fi$d^ {Liv, xuv. 33), he ordered them to dig, 

some in one place, some in anothw, 
Qudtannis filium atque ftlium d5mXnum sortiuntiir {JAv. xxxi. 

29), they take the chance of the lot every year, first for one 

master, then for another. • 

Timed ne XJiud crSdam atque iUiadf nunties {Ter, Hea v. 4.4), 

* Potero might have been inserted. 

t The use of ^-^t- in the sense of gui-qme is very rare, at any rate 
in the best writers. 

X That alio- did not originally mean difference is shown by the fact 
that tUiqui' is connected with it, and that its other derivative alterO' in 
itself never signifies difference. 

§ This shows the way in which atque alone came to be used after alio-. 
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lam afraid thai I am giving credit to one thing ^ and you 
averting another. 

Longe fili& nObis ac ttl scripsSras nuntiantiir {dc, ad Att. xi. 
10. 2), the accounts brought to us differ widdy from what you 
unite. 

NOn'&UtLs essem atqu8 nuno Bum {Cic. ad Fam. i. 9.21), / 
should not have been a different person from what I now am. 

Lux longe Uiast^ sSUs et* lychnOnim {Oic. p. OaeL 28.67), there 
is a wide difference in the light of the sun and of a lamp. 

Lut&tiO quae &li& res quam cSlMtas uictQriam dSditf {Liv, 
XXII. 14) what else but rapidity gave LiUatius the victory f 

Quid dnim &liud quam admdnendi essGtls ut m5rem tr&dXtum 
& p&trlbus seru&retis f {Liv. xxii. 60) for what else wotUd 
there have been to do hU to remind you of the duty of main- 
taining a custom handed down by your fathers f 

Quid est dicSre &liud, Quia indignos uestrft u$lunt&tS cre&tiiil 
n9n estis, nScessItfttem uGbis creandl quos non uoltis im- 
pQaam t {Liv. vi. 40) what is this but to say : Since youwiU 
not wiUingly elect unworthy personSy 1 wiU impose on you the 
necessity of electing those whom you do not like ? 

Edg&uit, numquld filiud ferret praetSr arcam {Cic. de Or. n. 
69. 279), he asked whether he was carrying any thing dse be* 
sides a chest. 

1149 AltSro- is used in the following constructions, being always 
limited to one oftwo^ or the second of many : 

Qu5rum altSr exercltum perdldit, alter uendldit {Cic, p. Plane. 

35. 86), of whom one ha^ lost, the other has sold an army. 
AltSnt dimlcant ; altSn uict5rem tXment {Cic. ad Fam. vi. 3. 

4), the one party stake all upon war, the other look with terror 

to the conqueror. 
MiRio est quoddam bellum qu&sl n&ttlr&lS cum coruo ; ergo 

altSr altSrilis Ou& frangit {Cic. N. D. ii. 49. 125), between the 

kite and the crow there is, as it were, a sort of natural war ; 

conMquently each breaks the other's eggs. 
AltSrif altSros &Uquantum attrluSrant {Sal. Jug. 79), each 

nation had considerably reduced the power of the other. 

* When et or que are used in these phrases, the things compared are 
broaght together. A pause too should precede. Atque is not so limited. 

t See the note to § 324. 
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VterquS ntLmgrus plSniis, altSr altSrft d6 caussa hS.b6ttir {Cic, 

Somn. Sc. 2), hath numbers are accounted /uUy the one for 

one reason, the other for another. 
Omnes quorum In alt^rius m&nil ult& pS^tast (Cic. p. Quinct. 

2. 6), all those whose lives are in the hands of another, 
Tfl nunc Ms altSr &b illo ( Vir^, Buc. t. 49), thou shaU now be 

next after him. 
Ad BrUtum nostrum hos Ubros altSros quinqud mittSmils ifiic. 

Tusc. y. 41. 121), we shaR send to owr friend Brutus this 

second set of five hooks. 
AltSrum tantum Squltlbus diulsit {Liv, X. 46), he gave to each 

horse-soldier as much again. 

1149.1 KSmSn- no man, no otic, though properly a substantive, is 
found with appellations of persons, as nemo cluis no citizen, n6mo 
BOmftntls no Boman, nemo quisquam no one whatever, where how- 
ever cIuls,- R5m&niLs, quisquam, may be regarded themselves as 
adjectives. In place of the genitive and dative nuUltis and null5 
are preferred. 

PRONOMINAL ADVERBS. 

1160 The pronominal adverbs,* especially by the old writers, were 
often used as adjectives in connection with nouns : as, 

Teque Ibidem peruoluam in ItitS (Ter. And. iv. 4. 38), and I 

will give you a good rolling in the same mud. 
Quid $gd nunc Sgam nisi in angiilum ftUquo S.beam ? {Ter. Ad. 

y. 2. 9) what am I to do now, hu take mysdf off into some 

puetcomerF 
Yenit medit&tus &licunde ex sol6 loco (Ter. And. ii. 4. 3)^ lie is 

Just come, after conning his lesson, from some solitary place. 
Modo qu&ndam nidi uirginem hie uiciniaef (Ter. Ph. i. 2. 45), 

J just now saw a maiden in this neighbourhood, 
Qu5 tendltis inquit ; Qui gSntis ; undS ddm5 ? (Virg. A. viii. 

113) whither haste ye, says he; who by race ; from what home f 
Indldem ex Achaia driundl (Idv, xxv. 15), sprung from, the same 

Achaia, 
Indldemne ex Ameria ? (Cic, p. Rose. Am. 27. 74) what from 

the same Ameria f 

* Those forms of coarse being selected which accord with the relation 
of place expressed in the accompanying phrase. 

i* Hie uicimae, both datives. See § 952. 

z2 
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1151 The relative adverbs, like the relative itself are often used 
without an expressed antecedent : as, 

Pergam qu5 coepi hoc XtSr {Ter. Hec. i. 2. 119), IwiJH continue 
ikUjowtMy of mine to the place I started for. 

Si r6m seruassem, fdit ubi neg6tiosus 6ssem (Plant. True. i. 2. 
33)s if I had saved my m^mey^ lehmLd have had something 
to employ myself upm. 

Est, dis gratia, iinde haec fiant {Ter, Ad. i. 2. 41), there is^ 
thanks to the yods, the wherewithal to do this. 

y&g&rl qu& uSlit {Cic. de Or. i. 16. 70), to wmder alony what- 
ever road he pleases. 

1151. 1 The adverbs of all pronouns used logically, especially those 
connected with the relative, may refer to antecedents of any 
gender or number, so that undS, for example, stands for &b or ex 
qu5, quS. or quibiis, qu5 for In or ad quern &c., Ubi for in quo 
&c. : as, 

Omnlbiis undd pStlttir, hoc coni^ dSdSrim (Cic. ad Fam. vii. 

11. 1), to all defendants in a suit I would give this advice. 
Potest fiSri, tit Is undS te audissS dlds, IrS,tus dixSrit (Cic. de 
Or. n. 70. 285), it may he that the person from whom you 
say you heard it said so in anger. 
NSquS praeter te quisquam fiiit, iibi nostrum ius contra illos 
obtIn6r6miis (Cic. p. Quinct. 9.34), nor was there besides 
you any one btfore whom we could maintain our right against 
them, 
Hdmo &piid eos qu5 s6 conttUit gr&tiostis (Cic. n. Yerr. rv. 18. 
38), a man of influence among those to whom he betook him- 
sdf. 
Omni& qu& ulstbs Srat constr&ta armis (Bed. Jug. 101), dH ike 
ground along which the eye could see was bestrewn with armA* 

VERB. 

Pebsoi^s, Number, &o. 

1152 The verb agrees in number and person with the agent (or no- 
minative), and where it contains a participle, in gender also. 

1152. 1 Where there are two nominatives to a verb, the verb either, a, 
adapts itself to both, taking the plural form ; or, b, to the nearer 
nominative. 
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a. Haec n^ue Sgo nSquS ta feclmiis* {Ter, Ad. i. 2. 23), true^ 

neUker I nor you ever acted thus, 
Castdr et Pollux ex Squis pugn&rS ulsl sunt {Cic, N. D. ii. 2.6), 

Coutor and PcUux appeared fighting on horseback, 
h, Et tu 8t omn6s hdmlnes sciunt (Cic, ad Fam. xiii. 8. 1), you 

and aJU men know, 
SSn&tus p^piilusquS ROmSjitls intellSglt (Cic. ad Fam. y. 8. 2), 

the senate and people of Rome perceive, 
Emissae ed cohortes quattuSr et 0. Annius praefecttLs {Sal, 

Jug. 77), there were sent out to that place fou/r battalions arid 

C. Annius as governor, 

1152. 2 But of course when the compound sentence does not admit of 
being broken up into separate parts, a plural verb is required : as. 

Jus St iniuri& nftturft dliudlcantiir {Cic, de Leg. 1. 16.44), right 
and wrong are naturally distinguished from each other, 

1152.3 The second person, as in English, is often used indefinitely, 
where we might also say ' a man.' (See § 1224.) 

1 152. 4 The third person plural, as in English, is often used indefinitely, 
especially with the adverb uolg5 promiscuoudy : as, aiunt they say, 
fSrunt they carry the news abouty they report. 

1152. 5 The compound tenses formed with fu- are rarely used. When 
found beside those with Ss- they denote more forcibly precedence 
in point of time : as, 

LSges, quum quae l9.tae sunt, tum u6r5 quae pr5mulg9>tae fu6- 
runt {Cic, p. Best. 25. 66\ both those laws which werepassed^ 
and above aU those which {though never passed) were dtdy 
advaiised, 

Arm& quae fixa in p&riStlbus fuSrant, ea htLmI sunt inuentft 
{Cie, de Div. i. 34. 74), arms, which had previoudy been fixed 
up on the wcHlSy were found on the ground, 

N8que &llter CamutSs interflciendl Tasgetil consilium fuissS 
captures, nSque EburOnGs ad castr& uenttirSs ess8 {Caes, B. 
G. T. 29), but for this {he said) neither would the Camutes 
have conspired {as they had done) to put Tasgetius to deaths 

* It need scarcely be noticed that * we* has a twofold meaning, includ- 
ing with the first person sometimes the second person — ego et /«, ego et 
U08 ; sometimes the third, ego et hio. So also ' you' may include several 
persons addressed together, iu et tu; or may denote ' you* and ' he,' ' you* 
and ' they,' &c. 
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nor wottld the Ehu/rcfUB have been marching [tu they then 
V)ere) to the camp, 

1162. 6 F9rem &c. is used in compound tenses by many writers*' pre- 
ciselj as essem is. 

1152. 7 The compound tenses made up of fu- vdth the participles in 
t&ro and endo are used only in hypothetical phrases : see § § 709 
to 721, and 1214. 

IirpiOATiTE Mood. 

1152. 8 The indicatiye is employed in affirming, denying, and asking 
questions. The chief uses of this mood and its several tenses have 
been already stated-f Moreover, it is evidently sufficient to point 
out the cases where the other moods are required. Hence all fur^ 
ther remark upon the indicative is nearly superfluous. However, 
it may still be useful to draw special attention to those cases where 
error is not uncommon. 

1153 Conditional s^itences may be divided into two general heads : 
1. those which put an imaginary case, the non-existence of which 
is implied in the very terms, and which are here called hypothe- 
tical, such as, ' If he were here, he would teU us,' or ' If I had 
been ill, I should have consulted the physician ;' in which cases 
it is clearly implied that * the person spoken of is nx>t present,' that 
* I was 9u>^ ilL' 2. Those suppositions which may be the fsict or 
not, so far as the speaker professes to know, as, ' If I receive the 
letter, I will forward it.' This distinction being understood, it 
may be stated that conditional sentences of this second class have 
nearly always the indicativet in Latin in both clauses, although 
the English language may have the subjunctive : thus, 

Erras si id crGdls {Ter, Haut. i. 1. 53), ycv, are mistaken ifytm 

believe that, 
Perfidetur bellum, si urgSmils obsessos {Liv, v. 4), the war will 

he finished^ if we at onxseprese the besieged. 
Si qudd Srat grandS uas, laeti adfSrSbant ; si miniis eiusmSdl 

quippiam u9n9.rl p5tuSrant, ill& quXdem certS pr5 ISpusctUis 

c&piebantur, p&tellae p&t^rae turlbiil& {Cic, n. Yerr. iv. 

* Ai Ballast, Livy, and the poets, but not Cicero, 
t See §§ 451-478 and 575-591. 
X But see below. 
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21. 47), if any great vessel fdl in their way^ ilyey hrought it 

to him with joy ; biU if they were unaMe to run down any 

thing of that sort, then at any rate they would catch him as a 

sort ofleverety a plate, a chalice, a censer, 
Apud me slquld Srlt SiusmSdl, me imprudente Mt {Cic. ad 

Att. 1. 19. 10), in my writings, if any thing of the kind exist, 

it wiU exist withowt my knowledge. 
Si qui aut prIu9.tiLs aut pSptdtLS e5rum dScrStS non stStit, 8&- 

crlflcils interdicunt {Caes, B. G. vi. 13), if any 'party, 

whether an individtud or a state, abide not hy their decision, 

they forbid them the sacrifices, 
S6t si tu neg&ris ducere, ibi culpam in te tr^nsferet {Ter, And. 

n. 3. 5), btU ifjOM reft^ to marry, then h£U throw the Uame 

on you, 
Grfitisstimum mihi f^cSris, si &d eum ultr5 uSnSrXs {Oic. ad 

Fam. VII. 21), you wiU greatly oblige me if you wUl make 

the first move and caU upon him»* 

1154 Often the indicative mood is in the clause of condition, fol- 
lowed by an imperative, or a subjunctive used as an imperative : 

as, 

Si mS dlUgis, postildie k&lendSrum coena &ptid mS {Cic, ad 

Att. IV. 12), as you love tm, dine with rne on the second. 
Si quicquam inuenies m6 mentitum, occidito {Ter, And. v. 2. 

22), ifyoufmd that I have told any falsehood, kill m>e. 
Si it&st, fiicturus tit sit officitim suum, F&ciat ; sin aliter de 
h6.c re est eius sent^ntia, Resp6ndefi,t mi {Ter, Ad. ni. 6.4), 
if the fact be that he will do his duty, why let him do it ; but 
if his purpose in this matter be otherwise, then let him give 
me an answer, 

1155 The indicative mood may be used without si as a condition or 
supposition: thus, 

NSgat quis^t nSgo ; alt, aio {Ter. E. ii. 2. 21), a mxm says no, 
I say no ; he says yes, I say yes, 

* It will be here seen that the conjunction may he used with every 
tense of the indicative ; yet it is a common assertion in Latin grammars 
that the subjunctive denotes doubt or contingency, and that si takes the 
subjunctive. 

t A mark of interrogation is often inserted, but is unnecessary. 
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1156 So also an indicatiTe mood at the beginning of a sentence often 
expresses a concession, as introductory to something opposed : as, 

Triumph&uit Sall& ds Mithild&tS, s8d It& triumphftuit, Ht iUS 
pulsus regn&ret {Cic, p. 1^. Man. 3. 8), trvs^ SuUa did 
triumph over MUhridatety hut his triumph was of such a 
Tutture, that the other, though defeaCedf still hdd royal power • 

1157 So also the double slu8 siuS has the indicative mood : as, 
H5mlnes nftbUes, siuS recte seu perp^ram f&c£r8 coep6runt, In 

iitrSque excellunt {Cic, p. Quinct. 8. 31), men of family ^ 
whether they amvmence a cowrse of good or had conducty in 
either career hecome distinguished. 

1158 The doubled forms of the relative,* and those which have 
cumqu8 attached to them, take the indicative : as, 

QuidquXd Srit, scnbcis {Cic, ad Att. xiv. 1), whatever it he, you 
will write. 

Tu qu&ntus-quantu'st, nil nisi sapifotia's {Ter, Ad. m. 3. 40), 
you, every inch of you, are nothing hvl philosophy. 

Quamqu&mst scelestus, n6n committet h6die unquam iterum 
ut u&pulet {Ter. Ad. n. 1. 6), he he ever so great a scoundrd, 
he will not run the risk of a second thrashing today. 

Ytut 6rat, mansfim tamen op6rtuit (Ter, Haut. i. 2.26), no 
maJUer how it was, he ought still to have staid. 

Hoc quOquo Ibd m6cum 6rlt {Plant. AuL iii. 3.1), I will have 
this with me wherever Igo, 

Quicunque Is est, el mh prjjfttedr InXmlcum {Cic. ad Fam. x. 
31. 3), whoever that man may he, I declare mysdf his enemy. 

Dsidt&rl c5pias, quantaecunquS sunt, nostrfts ess^ ducO {Cic, 
ad Fam. xv. 1. 6), the forces of Beiotarus, in their fuU ex- 
tent, I look upon ae ours. 

Qui iiblcunquS terrftrum sunt, Ibi est omnd relpubllcae prae- 
sidium {Cic. Phil. ii. 44. 113), and wherever in the world they 
are, there is every thing that is to guard the country, 

1158. 1 In relative propositions which limit something which is stated 
in general terms, the old writers, and even Cicero at times, used 
the indicative. 

* See § 353-358. 

f Printed in the editions bo that the verb wholly disappears ; a com' 
mon error in the text of Terence. 
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C&tdnem u6ro quia nostrOrum OrfttOrum, qui quXdem nunc sunt, 
ISgit ? {Cic. Brut. 17. 65), hvi Cato — who of our oratorsy at 
least those now living, ever reads f 

Ex 5r3.t0riblis Attlcis antlquissiimi sunt, quorum quldem 8cript& 
constant*, PMclGs St Alclbl&d6s {Oic. de Or. n. 22. 93), of 
Athenian orators the oldest, at least among those whose writ- 
ings are authenticated, are Pericles and Alcibiades, 

Quae tlbi mand&ul, uSlim cures, quod slnS tuft m($lesti& ^SrS 
pSt^ris (Gic, ad Att. i. 5. 8), these commissions I would thank 
^ou to attend to, as far as you shall he able without inconveni- 
ence to yoursdf 

Ttl t&men ufilim ne intermittas, qu5d Sius f&cSrS pStSris, scil- 
bSre ad m6 (Oic. ad Att. xi. 12. 4), t/ou however wiU Iheg of 
you not cease, so far as you have it in your jpower, to write to 
mjt, 

Erus, quantum audio, ux5re excldit {Ter, And. n. 5. 12), mas- 
ter , from what I hear, has lost the chance of a wife. 

Nil locist soc6rd]ae. Quantum intellexi m6do senis sent^ntiam 
i^er. And. i. 3. 1), there is no room for stupidity, to judge 
from what I saw Just now of the old rrian^s feelings,f 

1 1 59 Sentences which express repeated action have the indicative in 
the secondary clause in the best authors : as, 

Quum uer essS coepSrat, d&bat 86 l&b5n (Cic. n. Yerr. v. 10. 
27), at the beginning of every spring he gave himsdf up to 
business, 

HostSs ilbi SrlXquos singtQSjls ex n&ui SgrSdientls conspexSrant, 
impSdltSs ftddrisbantilr (Caes. B. G. it. 26), the enemy, when- 
ever Uuy saw any coming ovl of a ship by themselves, fdl upon 
them brfore they could get dear. 

Si ft persSquendo hostls deterrSrg nSquIuSrant, disiectds ft terg5 
circumuSniebant {Sal. Jug. 50), if they could not deter the 
enemy from ptirsuit, as soon as they were scattered, they kept 
enclosing them on the rear. 

* So the Mss., not conatent. 

f In such phrases as : non ego te, quod seiam, unquam ante hune 
diem uidi {Plant. Men. iii. 2.35), sciam is probably an old indicative 
corresponding to inquam ; as it must be in haud sciam an ne opus sit 
ouidem {Cic, de Am. 14.51), and in haud sciam an ituHssumo triumpho 
{Lw, IX. 15). It seems not unlikely that an erroneous interpretation of 
this sciam led to the use of the subjunctive in the parenthetic phrases, 
guod memmerim, &c. (See § 1 195.) 
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Yt ctiiasquS sors excIdSrat, &l&cSr anu& c&piebat (Liv,* zzi. 
42), every time the lot of any onefdl oiU of the urn, ddighted 
he took his arms. 

Epistolabt Tenses. 

1160 The use of the tenses in epistolary writing is oocasionallj very, 
peculiar. The letters in ancient Italy being sent nearly always by 
private hand, and the roads with the fiicilities for travelling being 
very defective, a long time often elapsed between the writing and 
the receiving a letter. Hence it was not uncommon for the wri- 
ter to make allowance for this interval, and to use those tenses 
which were suited to the time when the letter should be read : as, 

EtsI nil s&ne hMeham'\ nSuI, quod post acddisset quam dMistem 
ad te PhX15gSnI litt^ras, t&men quum PhUStlmum E5mam 
r^ittirem, scrlbendum lUlquid ad tifuit, <fec. (Cic, ad Att. 
VI. 3. 1), although I have indeed iwthing new that has oc- 
curred, at least si^ice I put my last in the hands of PhUo- 
genes for you^ yet as I am sending Philotimvs hack to Eomey 
J am hotmd to write something to you, 

JIdbibam acta urb&na usque ad NOnas MartiSLs, 6 quXbtis intd- 
Ugebam omni& pStitis actum Irl quam de prOuincils {Cie. ad 
Att. VI. 2. 6), /have the proceedings in the city dovm to the 
7th of March, from which I am disposed to infer that the 
question of the provinces vnU he postponed sine die, 

Litt^rilrum exemplum qufis ad PompSium scripsi, mis* tlbi (Cic, 
ad Att. III. 8.4), I enclose you a copy of a letter I have just 
written to Fompey. 

1161 Such terms as * yesterday,' * today,' * tomorrow,' ' here,' are 
avoided for the same reason. Besides, it was £ur from the ordi- 
nary practice to affix a date of time and place, so that the words 
might have been unintelligible. 

PilteSlis magntis estX rilmor Pt^Smaeum esse in regn5. . . . 

* Livy is not consistent in this construction. Examples of a sub- 
junctive in him are : tibi dixiaset (i. 32), quum uidissent (ii. 27), queni' 
eumque prehendisset (iii. 11), sicubi conserta nauis esset (xxi. 50), ubi 
semel procubuissent (xxii. 2), tUn eonuerussent (xxii. 38), 

f Otherwise the tenses should haye been, habeot accident^ dederim^ 
remittam^ est. 

% The epistolary tense would have been erat. 
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Pompditbs in Cam&nmn P&rlUbus uSnit. Misit ad m6 stS- 
tim qui B&lutem nunti&ret. Ad eum postrldie m&nS ttdde- 
6am quum haee scriptfi (Cic, ad Att. iv. 10), we have a ttnmg 
report down here thai FtoUfni/ has been restored to his throne. 
.... Pompey arrived at his viUa yesterday. He forthwith 
sent one of his people with his compliments to m£, lam govng 
to pay him a visit this mammg. 
Putediy April* 22. 
Trlgintft dies ^rant ipsi, quum has ddbam litt^ras, per quos nol- 
las & uobls accep^am (Cic, ad Att. in. 21), it is now exactly 
thirty days since 1 heard from you. 

1162 Such change of tenses occurs chiefly at the beginning and end 
of letters, where the writer has it more forcibly impressed upon 
him that he is not in conversation. It is also confined i(x the 
most part to those matters which are likely to be affected by the 
interval of time that must elapse before the letter is read. 

Impebativb. 

1163 The chief distinction between the two tenses is seen in §$ 592, 
593. The future is chiefly used in laws. 

Diuls omn^us pontlflces, singtilis fl&mlnes suntd (apud Cic. 
de Leg. ii. 8. 20), for the gods in general there shaU be a col" 
lege of porUifioes^ each separate god shaU have hisflamen* 

1164 It is also used in the language of wills : as, 

Titius fUius mens mihi h6r6s esto (Gaius, ii. 179), my son 
Titius shall he my heir, 

1165 It is also used generally in reference to future time, more par- 
ticularly if that time be fixed by any condition or otherwise : as, 

Ybi n6s lau6rimus, si uoles lau&to (Ter, £. iii. 5. 48), when we 

have bathed, bathe if yoM. wUl, 
Quoquo hie spectabit, e6 tu 8pectat6 semul ; 
Si quo hie gradietur, p4riter progrediminot {Plata, Ps. in. 2.69), 

* The Festival of Pales waft on the 21 st. 

f So the Mas., not progrediminor ; and indeed the passage requires 
the singular. Moreover Madvig has proved, what Kvarup already main- 
tained, that the form in minor does not exist. That in mine does exist, 
and belongs to the singular. See Madvig, Opusc. ii. 239. 
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Whert^er he looJts, thither rmist yov. look wUh him ; 

Wherever he marchesy march you too forward by his side. 

Cum u&lettLdlnl tuae consiUaSriSy turn consiUitS nftu^tionl 
{Cic, ad Fam. zyi. 4. 3), when you have taken vieaeures for 
your healthy then and not till then take measiMres for your 
voyage. 

1166 The present is used in a less authoritative manner, and is ap- 
plied both to the immediate occasion and to general directions. 

Iun6 Lucina f6r opem (Ter. And. in. 1.15), Jwno Lucinay aid 

me, I implore thee, 
Mihi cr6d6 (Cic, ad Fam. ix. 16. 8), take my word for it. 
lustltiam cSle et piSt&tem (Cie. Somn. Sc. 3), cultivate jtutice 

and affection, 
yidS quam rem Sgas {Ter, Ad. m. 2.45), have a care what you 

are after, 
C&uS sis {Ter. E. it. 7. 29), he on youryward, ifyoupleaae. 

1167 The present of the subjunctiye mood is often used as an im- 
mediate imperative : as, 

Ecftrant* quae s6cum hue attiilemnt (Ter, Haut. rv. 4. 23), 
let them briny out what they hrouglU here with them. 

Quod bdnl d&tur, fru&rSf dum licet {Ter, Haut. n. 3.102), aU 
the yood that offers, enjoy while you may. 

1168 The presents ctir& and f&o and the subjunctive uSlim are offcen 
prefixed to a subjunctive of a verb, with or without iit, and so 
express more forcibly what might have been expressed by a simple 
imperative of the latter verb : as, 

Qu&r6 si quod constltHtum cum p^^dfigra h&bes, f&c tit In &lium 
diem diflFgrSs (Cic, ad Fam. vii. 4), if then you have any 
engagement with the gout, mind you put it off to another day, 

Ffic &put te ut siSs {Ter, And. n. 4), mind you have your wits 
about you. 

♦ This subjunctiveis due to an ellipsis of a verb which is occasionally 
supplied: as, Treuiros uites cemeo {Cic. ad Fam. vii. 13.2), * I recom- 
mend you to fight shy of the Treyiri.* 

t Madvig would limit this use of the second person to the cases of a 
general nature, where ' you* means * any one.^ But he admits that there 
are some examples where ' you* is used in its definite sense, and himself 
quotes from Terence, Si cerium est facere, facias ; uerum ne post cul' 
pam eonferas in me, * If you are resolved to do it, why do it ; but do not 
afterwards throw the blame on me.* 
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Cura ut quam primum uSnias {Cic. ad Fam. rr. 10), take care 

and, come as soon as you can, 
Tu aSlim ILnlmo s&pienti fortlquS els (Cic, ad Fam. ix. 12), do 

you meanwhile^ Iheg you, act with philosophy and firmness, 

1169 An affirmative in the future often expresses a direction with a 
confidence that it will be followed : as, 

Tu intSresl non cessabls St e& quae h&bSs institute perp^liSs 
{Cic, ad Fam. v. 12. 10), yov, nteanwhUe toiU lose no time in 
giving the last pdish^to what you have in hand, 

Slquid accIdSrit nSuI, f&cies ut sciam {Cic. ad Fam. xiy. 8), if 
any thing new occurs, you will let m£ know, 

1170 The present imperative is used at times to express a condition : 

as, 

ToUe banc Splni5nem, luctum susttilSrls {Cic, Tusc. i. 13. 30), 

once put cm, end to this opinion, and you will have pvi an 

end to all mumming for the dead^ 

1171 A question may be so asked as to amount to an order : as, 

Etiam t&c5s ?* Eg5 c&u6bo {Ter, Ad. rv. 2. 11), hold your 

tongue; Syrus will he on his guard, 
Quin conscendlmiisf Squos? {Idv, i. 57) come, come, let us 

m/ywrU our horses, 
Abint hinc in mal&m rem cum suspicione istlbC, scelus % {Ter, 

And. II. 1. 17) go and he hanged with your suspicions, you 

rascal, 
Non tu hinc &bis ? {Ter, E. iv. 7. 29) he off, sir, 

1172 Hence in some phrases, such as those just quoted, the present 
imperative takes the place of the indicative : as, 

Etiam § tu hoc resp6nde, quid istic tibi negotist. Mihin ? Ita 
{Ter, And. v. 2.8), ansu^er me this at once, what husiness have 
you in that cottage {which you have just left) ? What business 
have I ? Yes, you, 

* Literally ' Are you yet silent P' with a hint that he will soon be 
made so. 

^ Literally * Why do we not mount our horses ?* 

t Literally * Are you going ? &c. ; if not, I'll help you.' Pronounce 
&h\n, ain. 

§ Pronounce ityam, qu*i8tic, ti and min« 



Quin* dio, quid est (Ter. And. n. 6. 18), come, come, sir^ tdl me 

what it is. 
Qoin tu hoo andl {Ter, And. n. 2. 9), eome^ eome^ listen to this. 

1173 Sentences of forbidding, ko. are 'mioudj fonned. Ns with 
the future imperative is used in law^ and oooasionallj eliewhere : 

NoGtuni& mtilifirum 82&crlflci& n8 suntO, praetSr oll& quae prO 
ptfptLlO xlt6 ftent; n6ue InXtiantO, nld lit aasdlet, GSrSi!, 
GraecQ sftcrO (apud Oic. de Leg. n. 9. 81), aacrificee by women 
at nigkt there shall be none^ save those which are dul^ nuxde 
for the state ; nor ihdU they celebrate mysteries^ except as is 
wont J to CereSy according to the Oreek riCe. 

Bereft flantSy ne ftrfttO, semen n6 i&clto (apud Plin. ztiii. 77), 
when the north wind blows, plough not, sow not, 

1 174 Ke with the present imperative is found for the most part only 
in the old writers and the poets, and even there but rarely : as, 

Ah ne saeul tanttfperS {Ter. And, v. 2. 27), oh, be not in «<cA 

a passion. 
Quaeso &nTmum n6 desponds (Plata. Merc. ui« 4.29), I prithee 

despond not. 
linmium ne cr6d8 c5l5rl (Virg. Buc. n. 17), trust not too mttch 

to the outside. 

1175 The subjunctive mood is used in forbidding, kc, but generally 
in the perfect tense. The use of the second person of the present 
subjunctive is rare, except when that person is used indefinitely .t 

Nihil ign(HiSris, nihil gr&tiae caussft f^cfiris, mlsSrlcordift oom- 
mOtus n6 sis {Cic. p. Mur. ^\.&i), forgive nothing {theg sag), 
4o nothing to oUige a friend, be proof against pitg. 

I^e transiSris IbCrum, n6 quid rel tibi sit cum S&guntlnis (Idv. 
xzi. 44), cross not the Ebro {he says), have nought to do with 
the people of Saguntum. 

Ne me istoc posthac n6mine appell&ssis {Ter. Ph. v. 1. 15), do 
not call me by that narnefor thefutvre, 

* In this way these two particles, etiam and qwn^ practically acquiie , 
a new meaning, just as quidni^ ' why not,' comes to signify * of couise.' 
Compare too the secondary meaning of ovKovy arising from its use in 
questions. 

t These qualifications are from Madvig. 
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N6 quaer&s (^Ter, Uaut. ly. 4.23), oaIc no qtiestiom. 

IstS bSno ut&r6 dum adsit, quum absit nS r^quIrfUi (Cic, de 

Sen. 10. 33), enjoy that blessing while you have it ; when ^owe, 

grieve not for it, 

1176 The verbs c&uS, noli, nolim, are frequently used in negative 
requests : as, 

OauneSiS, i, e. cftuS ne eS.s (ap. Oic. de Biv. IL 40. 84), do not go. 
C&u5 te essS tristem sentiat {Ter, And. ii. 3. 29), take care he 

does not perceive you are otU of spirits. 
CftuS dixSris {Ter, Ad. in. 4. 12), say it not. 
Kollte id uelld quod fiSrl non pStest {Cic. Phil. vii. 8. 25), do 

' not wish for what is impossible. 
Hoc n5lim mS idcfirl piitSs (Cic, ad Fam. ix. 15. 4), do not, I 
pray yoUy suppose that lam joking in this, 

1177 The poets have many other imperatives used in negative re- 
quests, as fugS, mitts, parcS, &c. 

Quid sit ftiturum eras, fiigS quaerSrS {Hor, Od. i. 9. 13), what 

shaU he tomorrow ^ shun to ash 
Mitts sect&n {Hor, Od. i. 38.3), cean to search. 

SlTBJUNCTIVB.* 

1178 A secondary clause or subordinate proposition is attached to 
the main clause or proposition in four ways : a. by a relative, h. 
by an interrogative, c, by an accessary conjunction, or d. by the 
construction called accusative and infinitive. 

1178.1 With this subordinate relation must not be confounded the 
relation between two coordinate clauses, united by such words as 
St aindy quS or, or else placed beside each other without any con- 
junction. Coordinate propositions are either both main propo- 
sitions, or both subordinate clauses attached to the same main 
proposition. 

1178.2 When a secondary clause beginning with a conjunction pre- 
cedes the main clause, the secondary clause is called the prdtdsU 
(putting forward), and the following main clause the dpifddsis 

' * (payment of a debt). 

* The chief uses of the sabjunctiye have already been briefly pointed 
out in §§ 487-505 and 594-624. 

▲ ▲2 
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1178. 3 The subjunotiYe is nsed where a propodtlon is put forward, 
not as a fisicty but as a oonceptioii to be q>okeii of. Hence it is 
used in secondary daases attached to the main clause of a sentence 
bj a conjunction, or rebttive, or interrogative : 1st, where an ob- 
ject is expressed; 2d, where the assertions or thoughts of another 
than the speaker are stated ; 3d, where that which does not exist 
is imagined, &c. But it will be practically more useful to deal 
with the separate cases. 

1179 The (ibject^ or purpose of an action may be expressed by an 
imperfect of the subjunctive and the coi^Junctions tit, quO, qui, 
and the relative ; or if the object be prevention, by ut n6» n6, 
quOmXniis, and quin : as, 

Aliis ne^nt, Ut In &lios IlbSrtUes sint {Cic, de Off. i. 14 42), 

(hey injure some^ that they may he genereue to others, 
Mftgis mihi dt incommMet quam ttt obs^u&tur gnftt5 (Ter. 

And. 1. 1.135), m^yre to annoy me than to oblige my son, 
SIbi quisquS tendfibat ut pSrlciild primiist Su&d&et {Idv, xxi. 

33), every one for himself was striving to he the first to get out 

of the danger, 
Obducuntur cortlcS trunci quC sint ft frlg5rlbu8 tuti5r6s {Cic. 

N. D. II. 47. 120), the trunk of a tree is sheathed with harJkj 

that it may he safer from the cold. 
Yerb& rSpert& sunt quae indlo&rent uSlunt&tem {Cic, p. Caec. 

18. 53), words were invented to indicate the wiU, 
Qalllnae pullos pennis fSuent n6 firlgSrfi laedanti^ (Cie. N. D. 

II. 52. 129), hens warm their chickens with their wings, that 

they may not he hurt hy the cold, 
Yix me contlneo quIn inudlem in C&pillum (Ter, E. v. 2.20),/ 

toith difficiUty restrain myself from flying at his hair, 
El6fant58 in pilmam &ciem induci iussit, si quem InlcSre e& res 

ttimultum posset (Liv, zxvii. 14), he ordered the depharOs 

to he led into the first line, in hopes that this manoeuvre might 

cause some confusion. 

1180 Hence also verbs of commanding, advising, begging, wishing, 
compelling, preventing, permitting, are followed by an imper&ct 
of the subjunctive, and iit, or the negatives, ut n9, nS, qu5mXniis, 
quin: 

* See §§ 699, 607. 

t Friut in the Mss., altered by some to prior. 
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AllSbrSglbiis impMuit tit his frOmentl cOpiam f&oSrent (Goes. 

B. G. I. 28), he commanded the AUohroges to mpply them, 

with oom, 
M5net tit in r^lcom temptUi omnls sosplciOnes ultet (Caes, 

B. G. I. 20), he advises him for the futtire to avoid aU sus' 

picion. 
Per te ^o deOs Gro ut me aditLues {Ter. And. in. 3. 6), ly the 

gods 1 heg you to assist me, 
Sinite 6rat6r ut aim* (Ter. Hec proL n. 2), alUyw ma to he an 

intercessor, 

1181 Not unfrequentlj the Ut is omitted before the subjunctiYe in 
short phrases : as, 

SXn8 me expurgem {Ter. And. y. 3.29), cdlow ma to dear mysdf. 
Qu5 diS B^mft te exXttiram piites uSlim ad me scrlb&s (Cic. ad 

Att. n. 5. 3), Iwovld wish yon to write me word whaJt day 

you think you shaU leave Borne, 

1181. 1 But yerbs of wishing, and also prohlbe-, imp^ra-, iSn-, iiibe-, 
p&ti- (r.), and uSta-, are also found with the accusative and infini- 
tive, especially the passive infinitive ; and indeed the last three of 
these six verbs are but rarely found with iit. 

1182 The resultf is expressed by the subjunctive. This construction 
is common after verbs, &c, of accomplishing and happening : as, 

TempSrantia ecfXoIt iit appStltiSnes rectae rfttiQnl p&reant (Cic. 
Tusc. IV. 9. 22), sdf-restraint efects this, thai the passions 
wait upon right reason. 

Accldit ut primus nunti&ret {Cie, p. Rose. Am. 34. 96), it hap- 
pened that he was the first to bring word, 

Nunquam acc6do quin abs te &beam doctior {Ter. E. iv. 7. 21), 
1 never go near you without leaving you the wiser, 

Non poBSunt multl rem SmittSre ut nxmX pltlres sScum In ean- 
dem c&l&mlt&tem trahant {Cic, p. leg. Man. 7. 19), it is 
impossible for many persons to lose their property without 
dragging a still larger nwmber into the same calamity, 

* This has been altered to exorator sim by those who did not know 
that the last syllable of orator might be long in Terence. 

f The form faxo is used only parenthetically, and does not affect the 
mood of the verb which accompanies it, which is always the future of the 
indicative. Faxo soies, ' you shall know, trust me for that.' This has 
been shown by Madvig in the second volume of his Opuscula. 

X Non is required where the resuit is expressed ; ne would be wrong. 
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niad tlbi affirmO, gH rem istam ex 8ententi& f^essSris, f5re iit 
absens ft multis, cum rSdiSils ab omnibus collaudCrS {Cic. 
ad Fam. i. 7. 5), of one Mng latsure you^ and that is this^ 
that if you carry the matter out Mtirfaetorily^ the a/Mequenee 
vnU be that even in your absence you wiU be praised by many, 
and when you return you wiU be lauded to the shies by aU. 

Tantum Spes crSuSrant, ut mdu6re arm& nee Mezentius, n^ue 
ulli &lii accdlae ausi sint {Liv, i. 3), so greatly had their 
power increased, that neither Mezentitu nor any other of their 
neighbours dared to draw the t/word* 

1183 With phrases which denote hindrance, opposition, avoiding, 
omission, doubt, the subjunctive is preceded by n6, quOmlntis or 
quin, but by the last, only in case there be with the main verb a 
negative to express the non-existence of the hindrance : as, 

ImpSdior dtflSre &nlml n6 plUriL dicam ((7tc. p. Sulla, 33. 92), / 

am prevented by indiyruitionfrom saying mare. 
Per m6 stetit* quo minus hae flerent niiptiae {Ter, And. rv. 

2. 16), it was my fault that this marriage did not take pikux. 
NSque &best susplcio quIn ipsS sibi mortem conscluSrit {(hes. 

B. G. I. 4), nor is there wanting a suspicion that he was the 

author of his own death, 
Prorsus nihil ftbest quin sim mlserriimiis (Cvc, ad Att. xi. 15.3), 

ahsolutdy nothing is now wanting to complete my misery, 
Numquidt uis quIn &beam? {Ter, Ad. n. 2.39) is there any 

thing else I can do for you before I go f 
F&cSr8 non possum quIn ad te mittam {Cic, ad Att. xii. 27. 3), 

/ cannot but send to you, 
Non diiblto quin mIrSrg {Cic, ad Att. xvi. 21), I do not doubt 

that you are surprised. 
Quid est caussae quin c5l5niam in l&nlciilum possint dedUcSrS ? 

{Cic. in Bull. ii. 27.74) what reason is there to prevent them 

from founding a colony on the Janiculum itsdff 

1184 Impersonal phrases that signify an addition, &c. are generally 
followed by ut and the subjunctive : as, 

* Forcellini is inaccurate in making per me slot equivalent to sum in 
caussa. The phrase can only be used of hindrances. 

f A question is often equivalent to a n^ative. This, or a shorter 
form, numquid uis ? was a civil mode of saying ' Good bye^ {Plaut. Cap. i. 
2. 88). 
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RSUctimst ut de fISlltilti&tS pancft didbniis {Cie. p. leg. Man. 16. 

47), U rtmainsfar us to say a few words on goodfortime, 
Aooessit* eo at mllltes Sius concl&mftrint pftcem b6 uell6 {Cic, 

ad Fam. z. 21.4), there was added to ail this that his soldiery 

cried out they wished for peace, 

1185 In the same waj lit and the Bubjunctiye often follow the verb 
est with or without a substantiye or neuter adjective : as, 

SSd est mOs hSmlnum ut nGlint eundem plurlbus r6biis excel- 
ISrS {Cic. Brut. 21. 84), lywtUis in fact a habit with the v>orld 
not to allow that the same person excels in several things. 

YCrlsImllS nOn est ut mSntbnentis m&iOrum pSctiniam antSpO- 
nSret {Gic, n. Yerr. iv. Q,\\\ it is Twt likdy that he valtted 
money above the momiments of his ancestors, 

Atque el ne intSgrumf quidem 8rat ut cluXbus iur& reddSret 
(dc. Tusc. V. 21. 62), but he had it not even in his potoer 
then to restore to his countrymen their rights.% 

1186 Verbs &c. ot fearing have the subjunctive, with n6 if the ob- 
ject be not desired, with tLt if it be desired :§ as, 

YSreor ne hoc serpat longiiis {Cic, ad Att. 1. 13. 3), I fear that 
this wUl creep further. 

Omamenta m^tuo ut possim r6cipere (Plaut, Cure. rv. 1.3), 
the ornaments I am afraid I shall not be able to recover* 

Hand II s&n6 p^nctQumst n6 non mortem aut optandam aut 
certe non timendam piitet (Cic, Tusc. v. 40. 118), there is 
assuredly no risk of his escaping from the belief that death is 
an object to be desired^ or at least not to be feared. 

* Aceedit is often followed by quod and the indicative, particularly 
where the past or present is spoken of. So also adde quod. 

f Mihi non eat integrum^ ' the thing is no longer entire ; I have taken 
a step in it by which I am committed to a continuance in the same direc- 
tion.* 

% In such phrases as the preceding a notion of futurity is commonly 
implied, and hence it will generally, perhaps in good writers always, be 
found that an imperfect of the subjunctive is alone admissible. Even 
in the second sentence the idea is, ' It is not likely we shall find that 
&c.* It should be observed too, that the subjunctive phnise always fol- 
lows. 

§ Observe that the Latin inserts a negative where the English has 
none, and vice versa. 

II This is an example of a practice common in Cicero, the crowding 
negatives in a sentence. 
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1187 The quality or quantity is often expressed by the subjunctive 
with at, or the relative, preceded by some word signifying so or 
weh, 

Non tarn imp^rltust r6rum ut non sciret (Goes, B. G. i. 44), he 

is not to inexperienced in the world as not to know. 
Res eiusmtfdl cuiiis ezltus prOiildSiI possit {Gic. ad Fam. vi. 4), 

a nuUter ofsiick a kind that the issue of it can he foreseen, 
Ndque Snim tu Is es qui quid sis nesci&s {Cic. ad Fam. v. 12. 6), 

nor indeed are you the tort of person not to know what is due 

to you. 
Tant& p&t&b&tiir utUltas perclpi ex bCbtLs, iit eorum uiscSritbus 

uesci scSIiis h&berettLr (Cic, N. D. n. 64. 159), so highly 

valued were the advantages derived from the ox^ thai to eat 

his flesh was deemed an impiety, 

1188 Sometimes the pronominal noun or adverb is omitted in the 
Latin, but the subjunctive still retained : as, 

Pin&rilis Srat ulr ftc^r fit qui nihil in fide ^ctUOrum r6p5nSret 
(Liv, XXIV. 37), Pinarius was a man of energy, and not one 
to rdy at all on the homywr of the Sicilians, 

1189 In indefinite expressions the relative preceded by a verb sig- 
nifying existence is followed by a subjunctive* : as. 

Sunt qui censeant (Cic, Tusc. i. 9. 18), there are persons who 
think, 

Inuenti autem multl sunt qui Stiam ultam prGfundSrS pro 
p&trift p&r&ti essent (Cic. de Off. L 24. 84), and there have 
been found many who were ready to pour out their very life' 
Uoodfor their fatherland. 

Quis est quin cemat? (Cic. Acad. Pr. n. 7.20) who is there 
who does not see f 

Fuit ante& tempus quum Genn&nos Galll uirtutS stLpSr&rent 
(Caes. B. G. vi. ^), there was formerly a time when the Ger- 
mans were surpassed in valour by the GaUi, 

Est qu&tSntls &mlcltiae d&il uSni& possit (Cic. de Am. 17. 61), 
there is a line up to which friendship may be indulged. 

Est tibi id u&leat (Cic. Tusc. v. 8. 23), there are cases where this 
principle avails. 

* In these sentences the English language can always employ the 
word ' there.' 
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Nulls dSmiis in SlcfliS. li^ctLples fuit, iibi istS non textrlnum 
instltugrit {Cic. ii. Verr. iv. 26. 58), there was not a wealthy 
house in Sicily ^ hrU what ifuxt man set up in U a dolh manvr 
factory, 

InuenttLs est scrll)& qiildam qui comlcum 5ciilos confixSrit 
{Cic. p. Mur. 11.25), there twmed up a certain derh^ wh> 
caught the weasds napping.^ 

1190 There are many phrases apparently similar to these where the 
indicative is found, but in most of these it will be seen that the 
relative clause is the subject, and what precedes it the predicate : 

as,. 

Quis illic est qui c6ntra me astat ? (Plaut. Pers. i. 1. 13) who 

is the man yonder who stands facing me f 

Here the person alluded to is altogether definite. 

Sunt autem multl qui Srlpiunt &liis quM &liis largiantiir {Cic, 

de Off. I. 14. 43), and indeed those who rob one set of mm to 

lavish what they thus rob on another set, are a numerous dass, 

1191 Sometimes est-qui, sunt-qulf are to be looked upon as nouns, 
equivalent to nonnemo, nonnulll, and are then followed by the 
indicative: as. 

Set ^t-quod suscens6t tibi {Ter, And. n. 6. 17), but he is an- 
noyed with you about a certain matter, 

Sunt-quos currlciLlO puluSrem Olymplco 

Collegissfi ittvat {Hor. Od. i. 1.3), 
To wme on Olympic cotMrse to have sy>ept up dust is maddening 

Sunt-qui It& dicunt impSri& Pls5nis stiperbS barb&ros nSquI- 
uissS p&tl {Sal. Cat. 19), some do say that the barbarians could 
not bear the tyrannical commands of Piso, 

Est-iibI peccat {Hor, Ep. n. 1. 63), sometimes {the world) goes 
wrong, 

1192 After digno-, IdQneo-, apto-, uno-, s5lo-, prlmo-, <fec., what is 
necessary to complete the predicate is expressed by the relative or 
ilt with the subjunctive \t as, 

* Literally ' pierced the eyes of the crows.' 

t Nay Propertius (iii. 7. 17) has est-guibus for a dative. Compare 
too the Greek tarivou 

X But an infinitive also in later writers, as legi dignus {Q^int, x. 1. 96). 
See also § 1255. 
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lAniSnae f&biilae non B&tis dignae sont quae itSrom l^ganttLr 

{(He. Brat. 18. Tl), the plays of Livius do not deserve a second 

reading. 
IdOneus uon est qui impStret {Cic. p. leg. Man. 19. 57), he is 

not aft person to obtain his request. 
SOltts es, Caesar, cflilis in uictGri& cMdSrit nSmo nisi armSitiis 

{Cie. p. Deiot. 12. 34), you are the only conqueror ^ Caesar^ in 

whose victory no onefdl unless armed. 

1193 After comparatiyes, quam qui- or quam tLt is followed by the 
sabjunctrve: as, 

M&iQr6s arbSres caedsbant quam quas ferrS cum armis miles 
posset (Zdv. XXXIII. 6), they were cutting down trees too heavy 
for a soldier to carry in addition to his arms, 

F&5ci5r orfitiS ulsa est quam quae h&benda &pud rSgem esset 
(Livi XXXI. 18), the speech was looked upon as in too high a 
tone to he addressed to a Using. 

Klmis laet& r6s est uIsS, m&iorquS quam tLt earn st&tim c&pSre 
&nXmQ posset {lAv. xxii. 51), the suggestion seemed too de- 
ligktfid and too grand for him, to grasp wnmediatdy. 

Senior iam St infirmior quam ut contentiSnem dicendl sttst!- 
nSret, obmutuit et concldit {Liv, xxxiii. 2), being nmo 
advanced in years and too weak to sujt>port any violent effort 
in speaking y he sfuddenly lost his voice a/ndfdl to the grownd. 

1194 A predicate is limited and explained by qui- and the subjunc- 
tive:* as, 

PeccassS mihi uldeor qui & t6 discessSrim {Cic. ad Fam. xvi. 

1.1), I did wrong^ Ithinky in leaving you. 
Satin s&nu's, m6 qui id r6gites ? {Ter. And. iv. 4.10) are you 

quite in your senses to ash me that ? 

1195 So also a relative clause with a subjunctive (but not to the 
exclusion of the indicative)t is used at times to limit what is said : 
as, 

• Quippe qui-, utpote qui-, ut qui-, are also^ used in this way, but 
with greater emphasis. The indicative is found in some writers in these 
phrases. 

f See § 1158. 1. Many passages are unduly put forward as examples 
under this head by both Madvig (§ 364, Anm. 2) and Zumpt (§ 559) : as, 
quod sine molesfia iua fiat (Cic. ad Fam. xiii. 23), qui modo tolerabili 
oondioione sit {do, in Cat it. 8. 16), quod suum did ueUet (C7ic. ii. Verr. 
IV. 16.86). 
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BSfertae suut 5r&ti5nes centum quinquS.gini&4 quas quldem 
MhvLC inuenSrim et ISgSrim, et uerbis et rSbiis illustrlbtLs 
{Cic. Brut. 17. 65), the hundred and, fifty orationa are replete^ 
at least such of them as I have hitherto come across and ready 
with hriUiant language and hriUiarU matter. 

NSque Srat In exercltu, qui quidem pSdeBtri& stlpendi^ f&cisset, 
uir feictis nSblliSr (Liv. vii. 13), nor was there a soldier in 
the army, at least of those who had served on footy more dis- 
tinguished for his deeds, 

1196 In indirect qttestions, i. e. where an interrogative pronoun or 
conjunction and verb are attached to some verb or phrase, the 
verb following the interrogative* is in the subjunctive : as, 

N&tur& declarat quid uSlit {Cic. de Am/ 24. 88), Mature pro- 

daims what she wishes, 
TSneo quid erret, et quid &gam h&beo {Ter. And. in. 2. 18), / 

twig what his mistake is, and know what to do. 
Ex captluis cognSuit quo in l6co hostium copiae consSdissent 

{Caes, B. G. v. 9), he learnt from the prisoners where the 

enemy*s forces were posted, 
IgnSrabat rex iitSr eorum esset Orestes {Cic. de Am. 7. 24), the 

king knew not which of the two was Orestes. 
Ex hoc quantum bSnl sit In Smlcltift, iudlc9.rl p5test {Cic, de 

Am. 7. 2'S),from this a judguMTit may be formed^ how much 

happiness there is in friendship. 
Existit quaestiS num quando &mlcl n6ul uStSrIbus sint antS- 

p5nendl {Cic. de Am. 19. 67), there rises the question, whether 

at any time new friends are to he preferred to old friends. 
Cum incertiis essem, iibi essSs {Cic. ad Att. i. 9), being uncer- 
tain where you were. 
Discent quemadmddum haec flant {Cic. de Am. 12.41), they 

wiU learn how these things are done. 
Diiblto an YSntisiam tendam {Cic. ad Att. xvi. 5.3), I am at a 

loss whether to rruikefor Venusia. 
Copias suas, iudlciong non conduxSrit, &n ^ultum aduentu 

prohlbltus, diibiumst {Caes, B. G. vi. 31), whether it was 

* Care must be taken not to confound the relative and interrogative. 
Seio quid quaeras means, ' I know the question you wish to put ;* but 
scio qnod qutieris, ' I know the answer to it' Compare Ter, And. iii. 3. 4, 
St quid te ego uelim, it quod tu quaeris tcies. 

B B 
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fmm dedgn thai he omitted to collect his forces, or because he 
was prevented by the arrival of owr cavalry y is dottbtful, 

D^eam necng dSleam nihil interest (Cic, Tusc. n. 12. 29), 
fffhether I am hurt or not hurt, makes no difference. 

Id msd^ tun &n illi ins&niant (Ter, And. in. 3. 3), the object of 
my visit is to see whether it be you or they that are mad, 

1)6 puSris quid Sgam, ndn h&be5 {Cic. ad Att. tii. 19), what to 
do with the boys, IJenow not. 

Hanc{p&lfLdem) si nostil tranflrent, hostSs expect&bant (Caes, 
B. G. n. 9), this (morass) the enemy were waiting to see whe- 
ther our men would cross,* 

1197 In the older writers, and occasionally in Horace and Yiigil^ an 
indicative is found in indirect questions : as. 

Si nunc m8mdr&r8 uSHm, quam fideli &nImo In illam fui, u§r6 
possum {Ter. Hec. m. 5. 21), if at this very moment I unshed 
to mention how faithful I have been towards her, Icouid do 
so with truth. 

Vide ut discldit l&brum {Ter. Ad. iv. 2. 20), see how he has cut 
my lip open, 

Adsplce Ut antrum 
Siluestris r&iis sparsit l&bruscSi r&c6mis ( Virg, Buc. y. 6), 

See how the wHd labruscaf 
Mas sprinlded the cave with scattered grapes^ 

1198 An interrogative clause sometimes accompanies the phrase quid 
ais, or the imperatives die, c^$, or the indicative quaeso, but 
without being dependent on them : as, 

Quid aist, ubi intell6xeras I'd consilium c^pere, cur non dixti 
extemplo Pfimphilo ? {Ter, And. in. 2. Zl)just tell me this : 
When you saw that they were going to play that game, why did 
you not immediatdy tdl PamphUus f 

Dic§ mihi, pl&cetnS tibi Sd&e iniussu meo ? {Cic. ad Att. xin, 

* It has been already noticed (§ 496) that in these indirect questions 
there is often an ambiguitj whether the existing time or iiituie time be 
meant. Compare §§ 594 and 600. 

t * A wild vine.* 

X The phrase quid ais is also used in expressing surprise at something 
heard : as, ' What do you say ? surely I misunderstand you,* or ' You 
don't say so.* 

§ This die mihi, like the conjunction eho, is merely a mode of injitiiig 
a person's special attention to some coming question. The French in the 
same way use dia-moi. 
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21.4) he 80 good as to answer me this: Do i/ou approve of 

your publishing the hook withotU my authority f 
CM5, quid iurg9.bit t^um ? {Ter» And. u. 3. 15) pray^ what 

guarrd will he have with you ? 
QuaesQ, qudtiens dicendumst tlM ? {PUxsU, Most. iy. 2. 32) how 

often must IteUyou^ prithee f 

Ild9 The phrase nescid-qui- is to be looked upon as a trisyllabic 
word partaking of the nature of an adjective. Hence there is no 
irregularity in the construction with an indicative : as, 

Alii nesci5-quo pacto obduruSrunt {Cic. ad Fam. v. 15. 2), others 
somehow or other have hecome hardened, 

1200 A similar union accounts for the indicative in such phrases as, 

S&l6s in dicendG nlmium-quantum* u&lent (Cic. Or. 26. 87), 

jokes tdl immensdy in oratory. 
Id mirum-quantum* profuit ad concordiam clultEtls {Liv. ii. 

1), this condu^ced wonderfully to harmony among the citizens. 
Imm9.n8-quantum ftnlmi exarsSrS {Sod. ap. Non.), the men fired 

up heyond aU m^easure. 

Reported Speech or Tlwughts (Obliqxta Oeatio). 

1201 When the words or thoughts of another are reported and 
not in tl\p first person, it is called the ohliqua oratio, and all se- 
condaty clauses, that is, clauses dependent upon the relative or 
upon conjunctions, are. in the subjunctive mood. Compare the 
following passages : 

S^n&tu relquS publlcae ^gd non dero, si audacter sententias 
dlc^rS utUtis; sin OaesS.rem resplcKtis atque Sius gratiam 
s^uimtniy ut stip^ridrlbus fecistis tempSribils, ^6 mihi 
consilium capiam, n^uS sSnatus auctQrItS,ti ohtenipSrdho^y 
I wiU not he wanting to the senate and the country, if you are 
unUing to express your opinions hddly ; hut if you look to 
Cojesary and make his favour your ohfect, as you have dene on 
recent occasions, then I wiU take my measures for my self y and 
will not he guided hy the authority of the senate, 

* Still the original phrases must have been, nimium est quantum 
unUant, mirum est quantum profuerity &c. Compare the Greek phrase 
BttvfiMffToy Scroy. 

t See Caesar, B. C. 1. 1. 
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SSn&tu relque publlcae ie non defiUurum poUicetur, si andacter 
sententias dlcSrS uHirU; sin CaeB&rem respiciarU atque eius 
gr&tiam s^qyarU'&ry ut siipSriOrlbus fec&nmt tempSrIbuB, «6 
«i!^t conslliam Azp^t^n^m nSquS sSnatus auctorlt&ti obtemp^- 
ratwrum, he promises that he vnU Twt be wavUiThg Sc» 

1202 Or the tenses might be thrown into past time (which is more 
commonly used) by writing pollloeb9.tiir or poUlcIttis est, aellent, 
respIcSrent, sSquSrentiir, f^cissent- 

1202. 1 In the oUiqua oraiio, as compared with the directa onttio, the 
changes are as follows : 

The main tenses, which are indicatives in the original speech, 
are changed to the accusative and infinitive. 

Imperatives are changed to imperfects of the subjunctive. 

Subjunctives remain subjunctives. 

Direct interrogatives in the indicative are changed to the ac- 
cusative and infinitive, provided the person was either the first or 
third ; but if it was the second person, then the subjunctive is 
required.* 

With regard to the tenseSi imperfects remain imperfects, and 
perfects remain perfects ; but which of the imperfects or perfects 
is to be preferred, depends upon the tense of the indicative verb 
to which the whole is subjoined. 

The pronouns ho- (in its original sense) and isto- have no place 
in the oMiqua oratio, any more than Sg5, tu, nos, uos, &c. lUo- 
commonly supplies the place of the second person. See JSaL Jug. 
cc. 61, 62, 64, 65, 77. 

All this however does not prevent the use of the indicative 
mood in the midst of the obliqua oratio, where the writer chooses 
to say something of his own. 

1203 Sometimes the obliqua oratio is introduced by a verb of recom- 
mending &c. with the subjunctive mood, and this is followed by 
an infinitive ; before which in the English some word signifying to 
say must be inserted : as, 

CensSbant ut noctu Iter HicSrent, possg pritis S.d angustias 
u6nin quam sentlrenttlr (Ga^s, B. C. i. 67), they recom- 
mended that they shotdd rrvarch by nighty observing that they 
might make their way to the pass before they were perceived^ 

♦ See Madvig's Opuscula, vol. ii. p. 208. 
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1204 At other times the cUiqua oratio is introduced by a verb of 
saying, <&c. with the infinitive mood, and this is followed by a 
subjunctive ; before which in the English some word signifying to 
recommend &c. must be inserted : as, 

Decent sul iudXcI rem n5n essS ; proinde hSbeat r&tidnem pos- 
tSrlt&tXs {Goes, B. C. I. 13), they point out that it is not a 
matter for them to decide upon, and they recommend him 
therefore at once to consider the consequences. 

1205 Without a formal use of the obliqua oratio, a verb in a depend- 
ent clause may be in the subjunctive mood, when it expresses the 
thoughts or words or alleged reasons of another. 

Aristldes, nonne 5b eam caussam expulsust p&tri&, quod praeter 

mddmn iusttls esset ?• {Cic, Tusc. v. 36. 106) Aristides again, 

was he not driven from his country on the very ground that 

he was just beyond measv/re f 
F&biO dict& diSs est, quod lentils in Gallos pugnasset {IAv» vi. 

1), notice of trial was given to Fabitis, for having fought 

against the GaUi when ambassador. 
Aedem deO Itful uouit, si e5 die hostes fudisset {Liv. xxxi. 21), 

he vowed a temple to the god Jupiter, if he routed the enemy 

that day, 

1206 In these cases the power of the subjunctive may be expressed 
by inserting such words as tJiey said or they thought : for example, 
in the last sentence but one the English might have been, ' be- 
cause he was just they said beyond measure.' 

1207 Sometimes the verb to say or think is expressed in these phrases, 
and unnecessarily put into the subjunctive mood : as, 

lU^ pStSrS contendit ut rSlinquSrStur, partim quod m&rS tlmS- 
ret, partim quod rellgionlbiis impSdlrl sSsS dicSret (fiaes. 
B. G. v. 6), the other zeaJUmdy entreated to he Uft behind, 
partly because he was afraid of the sea^ partly because he was 
prevented, he said, by religious scruples. 

* The subjunctive mood may be thus used, when the writer speaks of 
a feeling which moved himself at & former time: as, Mihi Jcademiae 
consuetudo non oh eam caussam solum placuit, quod . . . ., sed etiam quod 
esset ea majnima dicendi exercitatio {Cic. Tusc. ii. 3.9), ^For myself the 
practice of the Academy pleased me, not merely because . . . ., but also 
because it afforded the best exercise in speaking.' (Madvig). — Ocourrebant 
{miht) colles campique et Tiberis et hoc caelum, sub quo nattts educatusque 
essem {Liv. v. 54). 

bb2 
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Here tmpedtretur would have expressed the same, though less 
forcibly ; pn the other hand, timeret might have been translated, 
' he was afraid, he said.' 

Cum Hannlb&lis permissu exisset de castris, rSdiit paul5 post, 
quod se oblltum nesciS-quid dXcSret {Cie, de Off. 1. 13. 40), 
after leaving the camp with HanniharBpermiuiony he returned 
shorUy after ^ hecauee he had forgcUen something or other ^ he 
eaid, 

Leg&tos sues multl de prGuincift dScedSr^ iussSrunt, qu5d ill5- 
rum culpa 86 minus commSde audire arbltrftrentlir {Cic. n. 
Verr. in. 58. 134), mani/ (governors) have directed their lieu- 
tenants to leave a province, because throtigh the misconduct of 
these lieutenants they themselves, they thought^ had got a had 
nam/e, 

Quem qui rSprendIt, In ^ rSprendit, quod griitum praeter 
mSdum dicat ess8 (Cic, p. Plane. 33. 82), and he who cen- 
sures him, censures him for being, he saysj grateful beyond 
measure, 

1208 It has been said above that the subjunctive is used in speaking 
of that which does not exist. Thus, what is denied is in the sub- , 
junctive after a coDJunction : as, 

Istos tantum &best Ht omem*, tit ecflcl non possit quin eos 
OdSrim (Cic, Phil. xi. 14. 36), so far from complimenting 
those persons you speak of, I cannot be prevented from hating 
them* 

Tantum &bSrat ut binos scrtbSrent, uix singtLlos coni(Sc6runt 
{Cic, ad Att. xiii. 21. 6), so far from copying tvH> sets {of the 
work), they with difficulty completed one. 

Piiglles in iactandis caestlbtLs ingSmiscunt, non quod d^eant, 
sed qui& prtffundendSL u5ce omn^ corptLs intendlttLr {Cic, 
Tusc. II. 23. 56), the boxer in throwing out the caeatus utters 
a groan, not because he is in pain, but because by sending otU 
the voice every muscle in the body is strained. 

NSn eS dicQ quO mihi uSniat in diibium tu& fldSs {Cic. p. 
Quinct. 2. 5), / do not say this because your word is douhted 
by me, 

Msiores nostri in dSmlnum ds seruo quaerl noluSrunt, non 

* The rule applies of course to omem, not to the otlier subjunctives 
in this sentence. 
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qui& non posset u^rum inuSnIrl, sed qui& uldrb9.tiir indig- 
num essS {Cic, p. Mil. 22. 69), (mr ancestors were unwiUing 
that emdence shovld he drawn hy torture from a dave against 
his master, not because the truth could not be got ai, but be- 
cause (in this case) there seemed to be something degrading, 
Non quin confidSrem dlllgentiae tuae {Cic. ad Fam. xyi. 24.1), 
not that I in any way distrusted your carefulness. 

1209 Another example of the subjunctiye employed in speaking of 
what does not exist, is seen in hypothetical* sentences, both in the 
clause of condition and the clause of consequence. These sen- 
tences are conveniently divided into present and past. 

a. Hoc nee scio, nee si sciam, dicSre ausim {Liv. praef.), this 

in the first place I do not know, and secoviMy^ if I did know^ 
I should not venture to say. 
Tti si hie sis, SJXter sentias (Ter. And. ii. 1. 10), you yoursdf, 
if you were in my situation, would feel differently. 

b. Quid fS,ciam, si furtum f^cSrit ? (ffor. Sat. i. 3. 94) what 
. should I doy were he to commit a theft ? 

c. NonnS sapiens, si f%me ipsS conflciatiir, abstHlSrit c!tbum 

altgrl ? MintimS uSro {Cic. de Off. iii. 6. 29), wovld not a 
wise man, if he were himself on the point of being starved, 
rob some other of food F Assuredly not, 

d. Id si accIdSrit, slmtls armatl {Cic. Tusc. i. 32. 78), if that 

were to happen, we should he ready armed. 

e. Si frfitSr esset, qui m&gis m5rem gSrgret ? {Ter. Ad. iv. 5. 

74) if he had been a brother, how could he have been m/ore 
obliging ? 

f. Si quis hoc gnat6 tuo TuSs s6ru$s faxetf, qu§Iem hablres 

• See above, § 1153 and §§ 496, 497, 498. 

t ThdXfaxit is inadmissible here, even Madvig would allow, although 
he denies the existence of the word faxem. Moreover the explanation 
of the form faxo given in § b^Q is confirmed by a line in the same scene, 
Pol si istucfaxis^ TufCt sine poena fSceris ; for the law of the Latin lan- 
guage requires that the two verbs should here be in the same tense (see 
Madvig's own 6r. § 340, obs. 2), and the difference of form is agreeable 
to a peculiarity of the iambic senarius, which, while it admits contracted 
forms in the middle, prefers the uncontracted at the close of the line, as 
periclum and periculo^ Plant. Cap. iii. 5. 82 ; norit and nouerit, Ter, 
And. Prol. 10 ; Ht and Hes or siet. And. ii. 5. 13, Haut. iii. 1.47; fao 
generally, but face at the end. And. iv. 1. 56, v. 1.2 ; besides a large 
number of words which are commonly monosyllabic in pronunciation ex- 
cept in the last place, as mtAt, And. it. 4. 4, Haut in. 1. 101. Madvig*s 
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gi4tiam ? (PlatU, Cap. in. S.M) if any slave of yours had 

done the same for your son, what would your gratitude have 

been liie f 
Si h&s Xnlmlcltias cftuSrS pStuisset, ula^t (Cic. p. Rose. Am. 

6. 17), if he had been ahU to ^uard againM the enmity of 

this party y he wotdd liave been now alive, 
g. Absque eO esset, recte Sgo mihi uldissem {Ter. Ph. i. 4. 11), ^ 

it had not been for him, 1 should have taken good care of 

fnysdf 
B6gnumne hie tu p688ides ? Si p68siderem, om&tus esses 6x 

tuis uirtiitibus {Ter. Ad. n. 1. 21), are you lord paramount 

here f If I had been, you should have had a dressing sfuch 

as your sjpecial merits deserve,* 
h, NScassem t6 uerbMbus, nXsi — IrftttLs essem (Cic, R. P. i. 

38. 59), / should have flogged you to deaths if I had not — 

put myself in a passion. 
DelStiis ezercltus fSret, nl f&gientlfi siluae texissent {Liv, in. 

22), the army would have been annihUatedy had not the woods 

covered them in their flight, 

1210 It will be seen that in hypothetical sentences with the present 
tenses (whether imperfect or perfect), the condition, though not 
fulfilled at the present moment, is not an impossibility, for it may 
yet perhaps be fulfilled. 

1211 The^o^ tenses in hypothetical sentences (both imperfect and 
perfect) allude to past time, or at any rate to an obstacle in past 
time affecting the present state of things. In either case it is 
now too late to alter matters ; and therefore these tenses often 
imply not only the non-existence of a state of things, but also 
impossibility. 

1212 The tenses in hypothetical sentences are determined in the 
usual way. If the imperfect be used in the conditional clause, 
the notion of the verb is not completed before that in the clause 

view is, that /a«o and such fonns are the equivalents of the Greek rv^, 
ir/)a|M, and consequently simple, not perfect futures. See his Opuscula, 
vol. ii p. 60, &C. This is clearly wrong. 

* It should be remembered that in the ohliqua oratio the subjunctive 
will be found after «t, even when the construction is not that which we 
have called hypothetical, but the ordinary, sentence of condition, which 
in the direeta oratio would be in the indicative. 
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of the consequence. On the other hand, a perfect tense in the 
conditional clause generally* denotes an action completed before 
what is expressed in the clause of the consequence. As regards 
the past tenses of hypothetical sentences, in the clause of the con- 
sequence the past-imperfect is used to denote a continued state of 
things, or something not yet completed, whereas a single occur- 
rence is expressed by the past-perfect. 

1213 Thus the general construction of sentences containing the word 
' if^ is, that the hypothetical, i. e, those which put a case, the non- 
existence of which is implied, have the subjunctive in both clauses, 
while in other cases the indicative is required in both clauses, 

1214 The apparent exceptions to this rule are for the most part to 
be explained by the sentences being elliptical. Thus in hypothe- 
tical sentences the participles in tUro and endo are often found in 
the clause of consequence ; and, if so, always attended by an in- 
dicative : as. 

Si mS triumpharS prohlbSrent, testis clt9>turust ful rSrum & 
mS gestarum {lAv. xxxviii. 47), if they had attempted to 
prevent my triwm/phing^ I should have caUed up witnesses of 
my achievements, 

lUi ipsi qui rSmansSrant rSlicturi &gros grant, nM littSras ml- 
sisset {Cic. ii. Verr. m. 52. 121), even those who had revnained 
behind would have abandoned the lands, if he had not sent 
the letter. X 

Quid quod si AndrftnSdoro consUi^ processissent, HSraclSae 
cum c6tSris fuit seruiendum§, ?wzy, if the plans of Andra- 
nodorus had succeeded, Heradea must have become a slave with 
the rest of the people* 

Si prlu&ttis esset, t&mSn ad tantum bellum Is Srat dsllgendiis 

* This word is inserted with a view to such a sentence as. Id sifecisses, 
per mihi gratum fecisses^ where however the real consequence is expressed 
in pergratum, * I should have been greatly your debtor.' 

f Literally * I intended to call them,' for which our translation sub- 
stitutes, by no very violent inference, ' I should have done so.' The lat- 
ter literally translated would have been ciiauissem. 

X That is, * They were preparing to leave, and' (though the author 
omits expressly to say so) * no doubt would have done so.' 

§ This passage occurs in Liv. xxiv. 26, with the alterations required 
by the obliqua oratio, viz. tibi and fuerit in place of Heracleae and fuit. 
Compare a similar change in the same chapter of the phrase, Si effugium 
patuisset in publieum, impleturae urbem iumitltufuerunt. 
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{Cie, p. leg. Man. 17.50), if he had been in a private stationf 
etHlfor 90 serious a war he was the man who otight to have 
been selected, 

1215 A aimilar explanation accounts for the following phrases : — 

Nl mfituam p&trem^ h&beo quod mSneam pr{(be {Ter. And. r. 
4. 15), if I were not c^raid of my father, 1 could give him an 
exceUent* hint. 

Id gg5, SI tu nSgSs, certs sciot {Ter, Haut. iv. 1. 19), even if 
you were to deny this, I know it for certain {and consequently 
your denial of it would he fruitless), 

AdmSnebat m6 rSs iit intermissiSnem elSquentiae depl5r&rem, 
nl uSrSrer ne d8 me ipsS uldSrer quSri {Cic, de Off. n. 19. 
67), / was reminded by the matter before us that I ought to 
lament the disappearance of doquen/ie from anumg us; and 
should have yidded to the suggestion, had I not feared that I 
might be thought to be urging a merdy personal complaint. 

Si per MStellum llcltum esset, mfttrSs illSrum, uzores, sSrOres 
uSniebant {Cic. u. Verr. t. 49. 129), ^ir mothers, wives, 
sitters were coming {and would actually have com/e), if Me- 
tdlus had permitted, 

Multft m9 dehortantilr & uObis, nl sttLdium relpublXcae stLpSret 
{Sal, Jug. 31), many considerations dissuade me from trou- 
bling you {and they would probably prevail), if my love for 
my country did not outtoeigh them. 

Pons Iter paene hostlbus dSdit, ni tinus uir fuisset {Liv. n. 
10), the bridge all but offered a passage to the enemy, {and 
would have done so completdy,) had it not been for one brave 
man. 

Quod nl pr^pSre pemOtuisset, baud multum &b ezltid lSgS.ti 
&bSrant {Tact Ann. i. 23), and if this had not speedily be- 
come generally known, {they would have put an end to the 
lieutenant'general,for even as it was), they were not far from 
so doing, 

* Literally * I have an excellent hint to give, and but for the reason 
assigned I would give it.' 

f Of course * my knowledge* is in no way conditional upon * your 
speaking the truth or not,' 

X Tacitus abounds in this construction : see in the very same chapter, 
ferrum parabant^ ni , , , . interiecisset, * 
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1216 Sach sentences as the following are mere instances of ordinary 
exaggeration forthwith corrected* : — 

Me trunciis illapsus cSrCbrO SustiilSrat, nM Fauniis ictum 
I>extr& ISuasset {Hor, Od. n. 17. 27), Horace a trunk down 
gliding on his shdl had carried off, {or at least wovld have 
done so)y had not Faunus with his hand lightened the blow. 

1217 The verbs of duty and power, already expressing in themselves 
what is less forcibly impHed in the subjunctive mood, generally 
retain the terminations of the indicative in hypothetical sentences : 

nunc p&tris l{$c5, si ulla in tS piStS.s esset, cSlSrS d@bebS.s {Cic, 
Phil. n. 38. 99), this man you ought to have respected as a 
father y if you had had any affection in you. 

ConstU essS qui p5tul, nisi hunc ultae cursum tSnuissem & 
puSrltia ? {Cic, R. P. i. 6. 10) how covld I have been consul^ 
if I had not kept strictly to this course of life from my boy- 
hood? 

1218 In the same way the verb Ho be' in the indicative is accom- 
panied by adjectivest, and occasionally substantives, when the 
hypothetical form of the sentence might have suggested the sub- 
junctive: as, 

Longumst si tibi narrem quamSbrem id f&ciam (TVr. Haut. ii, 
3. 94), it would be tedious if I were to tdl you why I do so. 

AequitLs Srat id udluntS.t8 fiSrI {Cic. de Off. i. 9. 28), it wotdd 
have been better if it had been done willingly. 

NonnS fuit s&tius tristis Am&ryllldls Iras AtquS siiperb& p&tl 
&stldi& ? ( Virg, Buc. ii. 14) had it not better been Amaryllis^ 
bitter wrath and haughty whimjt to brook f 

Quants melius fuSratt in h5c pr5missum pfttris non essS serua- 
tum ? (Cic, de Off. m. 25. 94) how much better wovld it have 
been^ if in his case his father* s promise had not been kept f 

1219 The conjunction in hypothetical sentences is sometimes omitted, 
as in Bnglish ; but in this case the verb is commonly placed first : 
as, 

* It should be observed, that in sentences of this character the nut 
01* si commonly follows. 

f Particularly adjectives of propriety. 

X The past-perfect tense in place of a simple perfect is common in 
fluch phrases, and also with the verbs of duty and power. 
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Bulges me, nihil fortassS respoudeam {Cie. N. D. i. 21.57), were 
you to cuk nu, I should perhaps make no answer, 

D&res banc uim Crasso, in fSrO saltftret {Cic. de Off. in. 19.75), 
had you offered this power to Crassus^ he wordd have danced 
in the forum, 

1220 Very frequently the conditional clause is omitted : as, 

StftrS piites, &deO prGcedunt temp^r& tarde (Ov, Trist. y. 10. 5), 
you would think (if you were here) that tim€ was standing 
stiUy so dov^y does il advanoe. 

Beos dlcSrSs {Liv, ii. 35), you would have said they were on 
their trial {had you been there). 

Hoc confinn&uSrim, elSquentiam rem unam esse omnium dif- 
ficilliimam {Cic. Brut. 6.25), this I would maintain {if there 
were occasion), that eloquence is the one thhig of all most dif- 
ficult to attain, 

1221 Thus, m&lim I should prefer, nSlim 1 shoM he unvnUing, uSlm 
1 should wish, are modest expressions, not partaking of the rude- 
ness of mSlo I prefer, n5lo / won% uMo I insist; while mallem, 
nollem, uellem, signify I should have preferred &c,y and refer either 
to past time, or to what is now impossible. Hence, 

Nollem* factum {Ter, Ad. n. 1. 11), / wish it had neoer been 
done^ i. e. I beg yowr pardon, 

1222 The consequence also is at times omitted : as, 

si Sub rastro crSpSt argeuti mihl 86ri& {Pers. ii. 10), oh, if 
neath the harrow ajar of silver were to chink for me, 

1223 The consequencef again is generally omitted in sentences con- 
taining quILsI as if, or equivalent words : as, 

Qu&sl uer5 conslll sit rBs (Caes, B. G. vii. 38), as if forsooth 
it were matter for deliberation. 

Me itLuat, uSlut si ipse in parte l&bdris fuSrim, ad flnem belli 
peruenissS (Liv, xxxi. 1), / am delighted, as though I had 
myself shared the toil, to have arrived at the dose of the war, 

* Literally ' I should have wished it not done.* The suppressed con- 
dition may have been, SS opiando potuissem quae facta sunt infeota red" 
dere. NoUm factum would signify, *■ I should be sorry to have it done.' 

i* Thus in the second sentence the fuller form would have been, ' I 
am as much delighted as I should have been if &c.' 
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Eius crudslxtfttem, uSlut 8l c5iam fidesset, horrSbant {Cdes. B. 
G. I. 32), they kept Juddering at thk marCt UoodthvrstmesSj 
as though he had been present. 
. Sic quaestdr est ^ctus, quam si esset 6umm5 15c5 n9.tii8 (Cic, 
p. Plane. 25.60), he teas made quaestor with the same facility ^ 
as if he had been bom in the highest station.* 

1224 When the second personf is used to denote generally one, a 
man, the subjunctive commonly enters into secondary clauses, 
whether preceded by a relative or conjunction : as, 

In excltando pluriimum u&let, si laudSs eum quern cohortSrS 
(Cic. ad Fam. xv. 21. 5), in rousing to action^ the greatest 
efect is produced, if one praises the person whom ofie is en- 
cov/raging. 

BSnus segnior fit, iibi neglSgS^ {Bal, Jug. 31), the good man 
becomes less active, when you neglect him. 

tTantum r^m^net, quod rect6 factis consScutus sis {Cic. de Sen. 
19. 69), that only is 10 behind, which a man has obtained by 
good deeds. 

1225 Seoondaiy clauses which are attached to clauses in the sub- 
junctive or infinitive mood and form an essential part of the idea 
therein expressed, are themselves in the subjunctive mood : as, 

Si IticS qu5quS c&nes l&trent, quom Peos sSIut&tum &llqul 
uSnSrint, his crilr& suffringantur, qu8d Slcres eint quom 
suspldd null& sit {Cic. p. Rose. Am. 20. 56), if even in the 
light dogs were to bark, when any persons come to a temple to 
offer their prayers, they would have their legs broken for being 
so watchful when there is w) ground for suspicion. 

1226 Hence verbs of promising and threatening, inasmuch as they 
express in one word ' the saying that something will be done', take 
a subjunctive of the condition : as, 

Praemium prop5suit qui]; inuSnisset nSuam u^uptSltem {Cic. 

*^ See $ 499. In the four examples here given the tenses in the in- 
dicBtiye mood with a negative would have been respectively, consili res 
man est, in parte lahoris fumfui^ non aderat, non erat summo loco natus. 
Thus it is only the mood that is here altered by the hypothetical form of 
the sentence. 

f This remark is from Madvig. 

Z For the omission of the antecedent ei see § 1126. 

cc 
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Tusc. Y. 7. 20)y he promiaed a reward to the mcm^ who should 
find a new j)Uasure.* 

1227 By the omission of the governing verh the sabjanctiYe appears 
to cany with it a meaning which really belongs to that verb. 

a. Possibility, pdtest esse lit understood. This construction 
however is very rare imless some such word as forsItSn, for8i&n,1' 
accompany the subjunctive : as, 

YSHm dSs SpSram, quod commddS tu9 fiat (Cic. ad Fam. xm. 

27. 3), / wofM heg you to give your OMigtanoey so far as may 

be done without inconvenience to you. 
Me miseram, forsan hie mihi paruam habe&t fidem {Ter. E. !• 

2. 117), alasy mayhe my friend here may have little faith in 

me. 
Nimium forslt&n haec illl mlrentiLr (Oie, n. Yerr. iv. 56*124)^ 

those people may perhaps admire these things overmttdt. 
KSque id f^io, ut forsltan quibusdam uXdear, slmiil&tionS(C£?. 

ad Fam. i. 8. 2), nor do I do this^ as some perhaps may think, 

ly way of mdke-hdieve, 

b. Permission and concession, such a verb as eln- permit^ or 
ced- granty being understood : as, 

Fmftturt sS.ne hoc sol&cid {Cie, de Prov. Con. 7.16), let him 
enjoy forsooth this consolation, 

yt§ desint ulres, t&m8n est laudand& uSluntas (Ov, Pont. m. 
4. 79), though strength be wanting , praiseworthy still the wHl, 

FuSrit ciipldus, fu8rit Ir&tus, fuMt pertlnax, sc^Siis u6rd ai- 
ming Uceat mortu5 c&r6rS (Cic. p. lig. 6. 18), he may have 
been amJbitiouSj he may have been reveng^tdf he may have 
been obstinate; but ike charge of impiety at any rate aUow 
himy now that he is deady to be clear cf, 

y t &iim c6t8r& p&ri& TubSrOnI cum YftrO fuissent, hoc oerfcS 

• See § 503. 

f The an at the close of these words is no doubt identical with the 
Greek ay ; but as this takes the form Ktv in Homer, we probably have 
in it only a variety of our verb can. Compare our may^be and the 
French peut-itre. Moreover the root can was not a stranger to the Latin 
language, for it virtually occurs in the old form ne-guin-ont for nequeunt, 

X Observe that the concessive tenses nearly always commence a clause, 
unless modo or dum accompany them. 

§ ' Even granting that' 
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praeclpuoin TubSrQnis fuit (Oie, p. Lig. 9. 27), for even 
allowing that every thinff dw had been shared by Tv^o with 
VaruSy this at least was ihepecvdiar qualificatum of Tvhero, 

Sit clftrus Sclpio, omStiir exXmift laude AfrXcSuiis, h&be9.tur uir 
egrSgius Paullue, cdt aeiemft glOri& MILritLs, antSpdn&tiir 
omnibus PompeitLs, drit prSfecto intSr h5nim laudSs illi- 
quid 1^ nostrae gl5riae {Cic, in Cat iy. 10. 21), let Sdpio 
he renowned, let Afrioanus he covered with especial glory y let 
PauUus he accounted a great man, let Marius enjoy eternal 
fdme, let Pompey take precedence of ally stiU there wUl assur- 
edly he amid the glories of these men some room for our fame 
also. 

KS sit summum mSIum ddlor, m&lum certe est {Cic. Tasc. ii. 
5.14), granJlmg that pain is not the greatest evil, an evU it 
certainly is, 

M&nent ingSni^ sSn!tbus, mM5 perm&neat stiidium {Cic. de 
Sen. 7. 22), the intdlect remains with the aged, provided only 
there stiU remain energy. 

SeruSs est nemo, qui mddS tSlSi^blll condlcionS sit serultutis, 
qui nOn audSLciam cluium p^rhorrescat {Cic, in Cat. iv. 8. 
16), there is not a single dave even, if his position as a dave 
he hut toleraUe, that does not shudder at the audacity of men 
who call themselves citizens. 

Id quoque possum f6rre, m6do si reddat {Ter. Ad. ii. 1. 51), 
that also I can put up with, provided only he pay, 

T6 fors quid me fiat parui p6ndis, dum illi c6n8ulas {Ter, Haut. 
IY. 3.37), joxL perhaps care little what becomes of me, provided 
only you secure your master there. 

Homines, quamuis^ in turbldis rSbus sint, t&mSn interdum 
ftnlmis rglazanttLr {Cic, Phil. n. 16. 39), m^n, allowing that 
they are in circumstances as troubled as you please, still at 
times unbend, 

€, Indirect interrogatiYe, rSgSa understood : as, 
A. Quid fecit ? B, Quid illS fecSrit ? {Ter, Ad. i. 2. 4) A. What 
has he done ? B. What has he done, ask you f 

d. Wishing, uls^ prScdr, &o, understood : as, 

* The poets, together with Livy and later writere, use quamuis with 
an indicative, and vice versa quanquam with a subjunctiTe: as, quamuis 
est rustica ( Virg, Buc iii. 84), quanquam moueretur {Liv. xxxvi. 34). 
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Quid f&ciam ? {Ter, E. 1. 1.1) wkatwnddyou have medof 
Quid ficSremf {Ter. E. t. 1.16) what (tught I to have done? 
Yalieant qui intiSr nos diacidi^ uolant {Ter. And. rr. 2.13), 

farewdl to those who insist upon tearing ue tuunder. 
N9 oluam ai id tibi conc6d9 {Cic ad Fam. vii. 23. 4), may I 

die if Ignmt you that. 
BispSream nl Submosaes onmls {Hor, Sat. i. 9. 47), may I he 

tUteriy destroyed, if thou wouldet not have made the whole of 

them move of. 
Atque it& me di ament ti ego none non t&m inei^>te caiba 

Laet6r quam illiiu {Ter, Haut. it. 3. 8), and mo may heaven 

love m£y as lam delighted now not so much on my own account 

as on his. 

e. DemandiDg, posttUant ! &c. understood : as, 

Tu tit unquam t6 porrlgfts ! {Cic. in Cat i. 9. 22), you ever cor» 

rectyowrsdfl 
Hidne ut tibi respdndeat I {Ter. Ph. v. 8. 3), this man answer 
/• 



/. Duty, tfportet &c. understood : as, 

YlllciLs iniussd dSmXnl cr6dat n6mXnI {Cato. E. B. 5. 3), a bailiff 

should lend to no one without his master's authority. 
P0tius dicSret nOn esse aecum {Cic, de Off. ni. 22.88), he should 

rather have said, it was not fair. 
Siuneret Aliciinde {Ter. Ph. n. 1. 69), he should have borrowed 

it from some one. 
FrfUnentum ne SmissSs {Cic. IL Yerr. in. 84. 195), you should 

not have bought the com. 

g. The object is often expressed elliptically, more particularly 
in a parenthesis, which ought always to be brief : as, 

YSre ut dicamf {Cic. ii. Yerr. v. 69.177), to speak candidly. 

SSufectus est n&tur& 15quaciort, ne &b omnlbtls earn ultiis 
uldear uindlc&rS {Cic. de Sen. 16. 55), old age is naturally 
somewhat talkative, so you wvH not charge me with defending 
it from every fauU. 

• See § 1247 and note. 

f Perhaps in this example ' permission* is the notion understood, dabis 
ueniam. 

X Hoc dioo understood, * I say this that I may not appear &c.' 
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Yix incedo in&nis, ne ire p^sse cum onere existumes {Plata, 
Am. I. 1.174), lean scared^ walk with nothing clbovJt me, so 
do not suppose that I can get on with a load, 

1228 For the sake of brevity, such a verb as existiimes or dXcam is 
ofi;en omitted in sentences like that just given. Thus Plautus 
might have said in the last example^ Yix incSdo In&nis, ne irS 
possim cum SnSrS : as, 

K5uam eam p^testatem SrIpuSrS p&tribus nostris, n6 nunc dul- 

cedXnS sSmel capti fSrant desldSrium (lAv* iii. 52), this power y 

when yet wnhnown to themy they wrested from our fatJt/ers ; 

much less nowy having once tasted the streets of it, wiU they 

tolerate the loss. 
Mortali& £a.ct& pSribunt, Nedum serm5num stSt hSnQs {ffor, 

Bp. n, 3. 68), deeds wiU perish, much less wiU the ghry of 

words survive, 
. Yix In ipsis tectis frigus ult&tur, nSdum in m&n sit f&clle S.besse 

&b iniuriSi tempMs {Cic, ad Fam. xvi. 8), even in a roofed 
, huUding it is difficult to avoid the cold, much less is it easy 

at sea to escape being hurt by the weaJther, 
Erat Snim multo ddmlcllium htiitLs urbXs aptiiis hum&nlts.tl 

tuae quam tot& PSldponnSsus, nSdum P&trae {flic, ad Fam. 

VII. 28. l),/or in those days this city was better suited as a 

residence to one of your re/med hahitSy than any part of the 

FeloponnestUy let abne Fatrae, 

1229 Quum or cum in clauses signifying a reason for or against any 
thing is followed by a subjunctive : as, 

Quum ult& sine Slmlcis mStus plen& sit, r&tio ips& mSnet &ml- 
(^tias comp&rarS {Cic, de Fin. i. 20. 66), seeing that life 
without friends is fvU of danger y reason itsdf warns us to 
fonn friendships. 

Quae quum omni& fact& sint, t&mSn un& sola Srat clultas M&- 
mertln&, quae l9g9.tos qui istum laudSlrent mlsSri^t {Cic, 
n. Yerr. ii. 5. 13), in spite of all these doingsy Messarui was 
the one sole city that sent an embassy to speak in favour of 
the accused, 

S^d efi quum contempl9.rI ctlpSrem, uix adsplciendl pdtestas 
fiiit {Cic. de Or. i. 36. 161), btU although I was eager to have 
a good stare at these things, I could scarcely get a look at 
them, 

oo2 
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Quae qaum Xt& sint {Oie. in Oat. i. 5.10), this hein^ the case. 

1230 Quum as an adverb of time in the past tenses has the subjunc- 
tive mood, being translated with the imperfect by while or asy 
with the past-perfect by <xfter: as, 

Quum &cerrlme pugn&rStur, sUbitO sunt Aedul nisi ab l&tSrS 
nostils ftpertO (Caes, B. G. vn. 60),' as the batde was pro- 
ceeding with the greaieti spirit, there sttddenl^ appeared a 
body of Aedui <m the expas^fialik of owr men. 

Quum dies compltlres transissent, tilbltd p8r expldr&tGres cer- 
• tior foctils est {Caes, B. G. iii. 2), cj/fer fnany daye had al- 
ready passed by, he was stuidenly informed by his samts. 

1231 Quum followed by turn, in the sense of not orUyy btU also, has 
generally the indicative, occasionally the subjunctive : a% 

Quum multae rSs in phllds^phift nSqufiquam s&tXs ezpIIcS.tae 
sintf, tum perdiffXcXlis quaestio est d6 n&turS. de5rum {Cic, 
N. D. I. 1. 1), while there are many things in philosophy 
which have been by no means fiiUy explainedy one of ike most 
difficult is the inquiry about the nature of the gods. 

1231« 1 After antS-quam and prius-quam, a. a subjunctive is used, where 
the speaker would imply the non-occurrence of the act ; i^. an in- 
dicative, where he would imply the occurrence of the act, and 
therefore particularly where a negative precedes, and above all in 
past sentences. In other cases there seems to be some indifference 
as to the mood. 

a. 8uhj. Ntimldae, priusquam ex castris subuSnXrSttLr, in prox- 
ilmos collls discount {SaL Jug. 54), the Nwnddian^s went 
off to the nearest hiUsy before assistance came from the camp. 
AntSquam homines nSf&ril d6 meo aduentu audIrS pStuissent, 
in M&cSdSniam perrexl (Cic. p. Plana 41. 98), before th^ 
villains could hear of my approach, I went straight on into 
Macedonia. 
Ants ISues pascentiir in aethSrS cerui, Quam nostro ilJlus l&bSr 
turS pectSrS uoltus ( Virg. Buc. I. 60), sooner aloft in air 

* t. e. the right, which had no shields to protect them. 

i* The examples of this constmction are not numerous, and what there 
are seem open to doubt. In some perhaps, instead of tum we should 
read tamen^ and translate the guum by ' although.* 

:|; Yet in a similar passage (A. it. 27) Virgil has uiolo and resoluo. 
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shall graze the hart, than from this breast his features pass 

away, 
b, Ind. N^u8 prius ftLgSrS destltSrunt, quam ad fltUnen pei> 

uSnSrunt {Caes. B. Q. i. 63), nor did they step flying, before 

they reached the river. 
NSque antS dlmlsit eum, quam fXdem dSdit {Im. zzxiz. 10), 

nor did he let him go, tiU he gave his word, 
Non de^tlg&bSr, antSquam illOrom uias percSpSrO {Cie* de Or. 

in. 36. 145), 1 will not give in, before I fully understand their 

ways. 
Ante Ulquaatd quam td nfttils Hb (Cic, ad Fam* x. 3. 2), a efmr 

sideraUe time before you vtere bom, 

» 

IlTFINITIYB. 

1232 The infinitive* is an undedined neater sabstantivey whidi de- 
notes in the most general way the action or state ezinressed by the 
verb. The use of it, as of other undedined substantives (§ 149), 
is in strictness limited to the nominative and accusativey indeed 
ahnost ezdusivelj to the latter. (Yet see § 1255.) 

a. It seems to occupy the place of a nominative in such sen- 
tences as, 

Docto hSminl uluSre est cGgltftrS {Cic. Tusc. v. 38. Ill), tnth 

the educated man to live is to think, 
Non c&dit autem inuXdere in s&plentem (Cic. Tusc. ni. 10. 21), 

bia envy is incompatible with the character of the wise man^ 

or the wise man is not susceptible of envy, 

b. It occupies the place of an accusative in such sentences as, 
StoXci Irasci nesdunt (Cic. de Or. lu. 18. 65), the Stoic knows 

not anger, 
Em8n cUpio (Ter. Haut. v. 2.18), I long for death (that I may 
get out of my misery). 

1233 Hdnce the infinitive is occasionally, though very rarely^ found 
' after prepositions which govern the accusative : as, 

IntSr opttLme u&l6re et grftuissibne aegrOt&rS nihil dlc6bant 
intdressS (Cic, de Fin. n. 13. 43), between the best health and 
the severest sicJkness there is no difference they said, 

* In the Greek language this is bo completely the fact, that the article 
may be prefixed to it in all its cases. The English also treat their infini- 
tive as a substantive, when they place before it the preposltioa * to.' 
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Quod crimen dicis praetSr iimassS meum ? {Ov, Her. til 164) 
ichat charge dost allege against me^ except the having loved f 

1234 Henoe also a neuter a^iective occasionally accompanies the 
infinitive: as, 

YlttSre ipsum turpe est n5bl8 (five, ad Att. ziii, 28), life itsdf 

is disgraceful to us* 
TOtum hoc dispUcet phaSs^phftil (C¥c« de Fin. i. 1. 1), aU this 

acting the philosopher offends me, 

1236 The most common use of the infinitiye is as the object of active 
verbs, particularly those which signify toishf power, duty, habit, 
knowledge, intention, commencement, continuance, cessation : as, 

Arteriae mlc&r6 non dfisXnunt (Ctc. N. D. n. 9.24), the arteries 
never leave off throbbing. 

Intusn 85lem aduorsum nSquItls {Die. Sonm. Sc. 5), you can- 
not gaze direcUy upon the sun, 

Et nesci6-quid tibi sum oblitus h6die, ut uolui, dicere {Ter, 
And. v. 1. 22), and somehow or other I forgot to teU you to- 
day, as 1 intended, 

YincSrS scis, uictOria tLtl nescis {Idv. xxii. 51), ycu know how 
to gain a victory, you know not how to use a victory, 

1236 Some verbs besides an accusative of the person* take a second 
accusative of the thing expressed by an infinitive : as, ddce-t teach, 
itLbe- bid, vAiA- forbid, sin- permit, c5g- compel, mSne- warn, horta- 
(r.) encourage, impW- hinder, ^TohUbe- prevent, &c. Thus, 

D^bo eum posthac t&c6rS (Oic. in Bull. m. 2. 4), IwiR teach 
him to be silent for theftUure, 
[Srus mS iussit PamphXlum obseru&r6 (fer. And. il 5.1), mas- 
ter has ordered m^ to keep an eye upon Famphilus, 

Ab 5per^ legiLtos discedSrS uStuSrat (Caes, B. G. n. 20), he had 
forbidden the lieutenants to leave the work. 

Me Snim impSdit ptidSr &b hdmlnS gr&uissiimo haec exquIrSrS 
(Cic, de Or. i. 35. 163), for I cannot for shame urge this re- 
quest on one of his dignity, 

1237 After the passive too of many of the verbs given in the preoed- 

* See Madvig, Gr. 390. 

f All these verbs, except the first two or three, are also found with a 
snibjunctive following. See §§ 1180, 1181 
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dug seotioa the infinitive is used, the accusatiTe of the preceding 
construction, which expressed the person, becoming now the nomi- 
native: as, 

An sum Stiamuuno GraecS 15qul ddcendiis \ {Cic, de Fin. n. 5. 

15) or am lot this time of life to be taught to speak Greek f 
Oonsiiles ilibentur scrlbSre exercXtum (lAv, ui. 30), the consuls 

are directed to enrol an army. 
MurOs &dlr8 uStltl sunt {Liv. zxiii. 16), they vtere forbidden to 

approach the tPoUs, 
ProhXbIti estte in prOuin(^ pSdem pQnSrS {Oic, p. Lig. 8. 24), 
you tpere prevented setting foot in the province, 

1238 Verbs of saying*, heariyig, feeling, thinking, hiowing, are fol- 
lowed by an accusative and infinitivef : as, 

Th&les &quam dixit esse initium rOrum {Cic, K. D. 1. 10. 25), 

ThaUs said that waUr was the beginning of things, 
PerlUbetitSr audlul te essS Caes&n ^ImXli&rem {Ci4!, ad Fam. 

Tii. \^,^y I heard with very great pleasure that you were on 

irttimate terms with Caesar, 
Ts multum prOf^cissS sentid (Cic, ad Fam. v. 13. 2), I fed that 

you have advanced matters greatly, 
Spero nostram ftmldtiam nSn Sg6r8 testlbtLs (Cic, ad Fam. u. 

2), I hope that onr friendship needs not witnesses, 
Tlbi eos scio obtempSr&ttLros mSgIs (Ter, Ad. iv. 5.70), I know 

that they will nwre readily comply with jour wishes, 

1239 An abstract substantive or a neuter pronoun which conveys 
the same meaning as the verbs of the last section, may be followed 
by the construction of the accusative and infinitive : as, 

lUa Opinio tolletur, Orassum non doctissilmum fiiissS (Cic, de 
Or. II. 2. 7), that opinion shaU be put an end to, that Crassus 
was not a most learned man. 

De h5c ipso, nihil essS bSnum nM quSd hSnestum esset, dis- 
piit9.uit (Cic. Tusc. ii. 25. 61), he hdd an argument on this 
very point, that there is nothing good except what is right, 

1240 An impersonal passive of saying, thinking, <bc. is somedmes 

• See §§ 911, 912. 1, also § 1202 with note, and § 1203. 

f The same applies to phrases such asfama est, aitetor sum, eertiorem 
tefaeio, &c 
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used with an accosatiTe and infinitive, particularly with the per- 
fect tense or the participle in endo : as, 

Nunti&tum est ftdessS ScIpiOnem com l^OnS {Goes. B. 0. in. 

36), word tpoa brought that Scipio was dose at hand with a 

legion. 
Ibi dioendumst nullam essS rempnbllcam {Cic. B. P. m. 31. 43), 

^ere we cannot htU achvowledge there is no congtittUion. 

1SS41 Sometimes the same idea is expressed by the personal passive 
together with the nominative and infinitive : as, 

Oaes&r & Gerg5ui& discessisse audieb&ttbr {Goes. B. G. vii. 59), 
reports reached them from time to time that Caesar had left 
Gergovia, . 

YdluntSLria mortS intSrissS credltiis est (Tac, Hist. iv. 67), he 
was hdieved to have perished by his own hand, 

Gl&didrum multlttido dSprehendl posse indlc&b&tiir {Cic, p. 
Mil. 24. 64), secret informaAum was given hy more than one 
person^ that a large number of swords might he seized, * 

Ferspectiist & me d@ te cdgltfir^ {Cic, ad Fam. i. 7. 3), / saw 
deaHg that he tpas thinking of you, 

1242 Verbs of wishing^ permitting, bidding, hindering, &c. are fol- 
lowed by the accusative and infinitivet : as, 

Corp^r& itLuSnum firmftrl l&bSrS uSlu6nmt {dc, Tusc. n. 15. 

36), they wished the musdes of young men to be strengthened 

by labour, 
Delectum h&bSri prohlbebo {Idv. rv. 2), I will prevent the Uvy 

of troops from being held, 
Bem M arm& deduci sttidebat {Caes, B. 0. i. 4), he was eager 

that matters should be brought to a contest of arms, 

1243 The verbs, iiibe- bid, u^Ha,' forbid, ^robi^be- prevent^ impgra- 
conmiand, may be used passively with a passive infinitive^: : as, 

* See §911 and note. 

t The constniction with the subjunctive with many of these verbs is 
more common. See § 1180. 

X This construction is widely difierent from that noticed in § 1237. 

The tu which is the nominative to iussu*8 would be the accusative after 

. renuntiare in the active construction ; whereas in consules iubeniur scri^^ 

ere exercitum, the word cansules would be the accusative after ittbent 

itself. 
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lussu's rSnunti&n consi&l {Cic, Phil. n. 32. 79)^ dtrectuma were 
given that you should be returned as consul. 

In lauttlmias dMuci impSranttir (Cic, u. Yerr. y. 27. 68), an 
order is given that they should be conducted down into the 
stone-<tuarries. 

1244 The perfect passiyes, coepttts est, desltils est*, are preferable 
to the actiye when a passiye infinitiye is used : as, 

M&t^ri& coepta 8rat comportftrl (Caes. B. G. ly. 18), they had 

begun carrying timber, 
P&plsitis est uScftrl dSsltiis {Cic. ad Fam. ix. 21. 2), he ceased 

to be called Fapisitu. 

1245 The yerbs which express the enwtions of the mindf are fol- 
lowed by an accusatiye and infinitiye to express the cause of the 
emotion^: as, 

Haec perfecta essS, gaudeo (Cic. p. Rose. Am. 47. 136), / am 

ddighud that these matters are settled. 
Tantum se eiiis dpIniOnis dSperdXdissS diHebant (Caes. B. G. y* 

54), they were hwrt that they had lost so much of their rt^outO' 

turn in this respect. 

1246 A predicate consisting of a neuter adjectiye, or a substantiye, 
or an impersonal yerb, is accompanied by the accusatiye and in- 
finitiye to express the subject : as, 

KQn est rectum mlnOrl p&r6r8 m9.i0rem (Cic. Uniy. 6), it is not 

fitting that the superior should obey the inferior, 
F&cXniis est uindrl cluem BOm&num (Cic. n. Yerr. y. 66. 170), 

it is a serious matter for a Boman citizen to be bound. 
Omnibus bdnis expSdit saluam essS rempubllcam (dc. Phil. 

XIII. 8. 16), it is for the interest of all good men that the cov/n- 

try should be free from danger. 

* So in the old writen there occur such phrases as neguitur eomprimi 
(Plant. Rud. iv. 4. 20), retrahi negtitur (Plant, ap. Feet.), id fannm 
neqnitum exangurari {Goto ap. Fest.), snppleri queatnr (Luor. i. 1045), 
and perhaps nlcisci nequitnr (Sal. Jug. 31). 

t This construction is sunilar to horret tenebras. id gaudeo. &c. See 
§§401,893,909. ^ 

X The construction with quodiB more common, and in some cases that 
with eum is admiaaible. See § 1455 t. 
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Hob trttddftri Sportebat* (Cie, in Cat i. 4. 9), the»e mm aught 

to have been butdiertd. 
GoTpuB mortftle UlquG tempore intSrb^ ntessest* (Cvo. de Inv. 

II. 67.170), fMTUdjUtk iMut mime time or other perish, 

1247 Broken sentences consisting of an accosativet and infinitive 
are often used interrogatively to express any strong feeling, as 
indignation about the present or past, rarely about the future : as, 

Ez-illan f&mllift tarn inllbSrftlS f&cIniLs esse ortum U (Ter, Ad. 
ni. 4. 2) to think that so ungeiUUfmavly a proee^ing should 
have originated ioith that/ant«7y / 

Te ista uirttite in tant&s aerunm&s inddissS ? {CHe. ad Fam. 
ziY. 1. 1) that you ioith yowr merit should have fdRen into 
such trouMes / 

M6ne incepto dSaistSrS uictam ? (Virg. A. L 41) Juno indeed de- 
sist from vfhat the has hegun^ defeated I 

1248 The accusative that precedes the infinitive performs the same 
office as the nominative in the other moods, and it is for this 
reason often called the m^J^flc^aoousative. There is this differ- 
ence however between the infinitive and the other moods, that 
the latter have suffixes to denote the different persons, so that 
the nominative need not be expressed by a separate pronoun. 
With the infinitive the subject-accusative pronoun is nearly al- 
ways expressed : as, 

Scrlbis, you tmte ; but, dico t6 scilbM, I sag that you write. 

1249 But even with the infinitive the subject-accusative pronoun is 
occasionally omitted if both the infinitive and the main verb have 
the same subjectf : as, 

OonfXtere htlc eft sp6 uSnissS {Cic, p. Bosc. Am. 22. 61), confess 

that you came here vnth this hope. 
Id nesdrS M&g5 dixit (Zdv, zxiii. 13), Ifago said that he did 

not know this, 

* Oportet and neeesae est are also at times used with the BabjiinctiTe, 
but rarely with w/. Neeesse est fleten a dative to an accuBative if it be 
a person, as, homini neoesse est mori {Oe, de Fat. 9. 17). 

t The construction of ut with thejiubjunctive refers to the future. 
See § 1227 e. 

% This infinitive is dependent upon some such phrase as oredendum 
eet» 

§ See also § 879. 
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ESfracturos carc^rem mln&bantiir {Liv. yi. 17), they kept threat- 
ening that they tpould break open the prison, 

1250 On the other hand, the reflective pronouns are sometimes used 
unnecessarily with verbs of wishing : as, 

Gi^tum se uldSrl sttLdet (Cic. de Off. n. 20. 70), he is anxious 
to he thovsght graJtefvl, 

Attlcum 8S dici 5r&t5rem uMsbat {Cic, Brut. 82. 284), he in- 
sisted on being called an Attic orator. 

1251 When to the construction of the accusative and infinitive a 
short clause is attached by means of a relative or the conjunction 
quam, the same construction, by a species of attraction, is at times 
introduced into this clause also : as, * 

Affirmaul, quiduis mS p5tius perpessurum, quam ex It&lia exl- 
turum* {Cic, ad Fam. ii. 16.3), / solemnly declared that I 
wovld suffer any thing rather tlMn leave Italy, 

Antonitis aisbat s6 tantldem frumentum aestiimassS, quanti 
S&cerdotemf {Cic. ii. Verr. in. 92. 215), Antony kept de- 
claring thai he had valued the com at the same price as Sa- 
cerdos, 

Susplcor te hisdem rebus qulbus me ipsum^I commduSrl {Cic, 
de Sen. 1. 1), I suspect that you are moved by the sam^ cir- 
cumstances as myself. 

1252 There are constructions where the infinitive seems to supply 
the place of a genitive : as, 

Nisi quem fortS liibldo tSnet pStentiae pauc5rum llbertfttem 
suam gr&tlflc&rl {Sal, Jug. 31), unless perchance a fancy 
possesses any one for sacrificing his liberty to gratify the power 
of a few, 

Tempiis est hinc &blrS mS {Cic, Tusc. i. 41. 99), it is time for 
TM to go avxiy, 

Summa 61udendi occ^ost mi ntinc senes, Et Pha^driae curam 
&dimere§ argent&riam {Ter, Ph. v. 6. 2), 1 hive a glorious 
opportunity iww of dodging the old people^ and relieving 
Phoedria of his ananety cd>otU money, 

* For quam ex Italia exirem, f For quanti Sacerdos aestumasset. 
Z For quibus ip»e wmmoueor. § For adimendi. 
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1253 In narrative the infinitiYe is at times used as the main verb* 
with the power of the past-imperfect of the indicatiye ; and when 
so usedy is called the hisCoric infinitive : as, 

Consiilem anoeps ciira &glt&r9 ; nolIS dSsSrSrS s^ios, nollS 
mXnaSre exerdtum {Liv. xxxiy. 12), a twofold anxiety 
trofuJULed the conKid; he was wnvrQling to desert the aUies^ he 
wa9 unwiUing to diminish the army. 

Ego instftre ut mihi respondQret, quis esset {Cic, n. Yerr. n. 
77. 188), ImeanwhUe kept premng him to tdl me who he was, 

Iste Onumquodqud ufts in m&iQs sumSrS, laud&rS, mlrSfif {Cic. 
n. Yerr. nr. 27. 63), yowr worthy praetor kept taking into his 
hands and praising and admiring e^)ery separate vase, 

1254 After the words p&rftto- ready ^ prepared^ and insuGto- unacGm- 
tomed, an infinitive is at times used by good writers,! and in the 
poets and later writers after oontento- contented, sueto- and assaSto- 
acctutom^d: as, 

Omni& perpStI pftr&tl, maxXme & re frtlmentfirijl l&borilbant 

{Caes. B. C. m. 9), prepared to endure the worst, they suffered 

most in the article of grain. 
Id quod p&r&tl sunt fl(cSrS {Cic. p. Quinct. 2. 8), the which they 

are prepared to do. 
Insuetus u6ra audlr^ {Liv, xxxi. 18), unaccustomed to hear the 

truth, 

1255 Some writers, especially the poets, use the infinitive in many 
constructions where good prose writers employ a different form of 
words: as, 

Fruges constlmSrS n&ti§ {Hor, Ep. i. 2.27), horn to consume 
grain, 

* In such a phrase as iamqne dies consumptus ertU, guum tamen bar- 
bari nihil remittere. Sec {Sal, Jug. 98), the verb remittere is still the 
main verb. 

t For a copious use of the historic in6nitive see Caes, B. G. iii. 4, 
where there occur in succession, decurrerCf conieere, repugnare<, mittere^ 
occurrere, ferre, superari. 

t Cicero more commonly however uses ad with the gerund. 

§ In this and the following sentences more legitimate phrases would 
have been : ad fruges consutnendas^ ad pellendos inimicos, committendae 
pugnaCy exeundi^ qui cantaretur^ ut adiret^ the supine uisum^ hahenda or 
quae habeat, ad sequendum, persequendi. The use of the adjective with 
an infinitive is very common in the lyric poetry of Horace. 
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Non miM sunt ulres lulmioos pellSrS {Ov» Her. i. 109)^ I have 

not strefigtk to drive away my foes. 
AuXdus committers pugnam (Ov, Met. v. 75)| eager to join 

hatde. 
Nulla hinc exIrS pStestas {Virg, A. ix. 739), no power of going 

out from he/use. 
PuSr ipsS fuit cant&rl digniis {Virg. Bua Y. 54), the hoy himself 

was worthy to he sung of 
Ylrum tdt &dlrS l&b5res Imptilit {Virg. A. 1. 14), she urged the 

hero to encounter so many toils, 
PScfts 6glt altos YlsSrS montis {Hor. Od. i. 2.7), he drove his 

cattle to visit the lofty mountains. 
Ills suO mSriens dat h&berS nSpdti {Virg, A. ix. 362), he again 

dying gives them to his grandchild to keep. 
OSlSrem sSqui Ai&oem (ffor. Od. L 15. 18), Ajax swift to follow. 
KScessItudo persSquI (Sal. Jug. 92), the necessity for pursuing, 

1256 The Latin language often admits the perfect infinitive where 
the English language uses the simple infinitive ; but it will be seen 
in such cases that the completion or consequences of the action 
are regarded more than the action itself. This distinction applies 
especially to phrases of regret or satisfaction in the future tenses, 
also to phraaes of wishing and prohibition, &c. : as, 

OontentI simiis Id ttnum dixissS (Vdl. IL 103), let us he satisfied 

with this one ohservation. 
Quiesse Srit mdliils (Liv. hl 48), you had hetter he quiet, 
Bacchas n6 quXs &dissS uSlit (Insor. 8, 0. de Bacc.), let no one 

wish to approach the priestesses of Bacchus, 
Magntim si pect5rS possit ExcussissS deum ( Virg. A. vi. 78), 

in hopes she may have power to shake from her hreast the 

mighty god. 
S5ciis maxtlme lex consultum essS uolt (Cic. in Oaecil. 6. 21), 

the law wishes to provide for the interests of the allies above aH. 

1257 On the other hand, while the English express past time by the 
perfect infinitive after the auxiliary verbs could, might, ougfUy the 
Latin writers generally consider it sufiScient to exprestf the past 
time in the main verb, and to use with it the simple infinitive : as, 

Licuit In Hisp&niam IrS {Liv, xxl. 41), 1 might have gone to 
^pain. 
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Hoc SgS ctlrftrS non debul {Cic. ad Fam. y. 2. 9), tkU I otight 
not to have eared for, 

1268 Still not unfrequentlj both the main yerb of duty and the in- 
finitive are in the perfect tenBe : as, 

Tunc dficoit flessS {Liv, xxx. 44), then was the tiinefor weeping. 
Quod iamprldem factum esse dportuit {Cic, in Cat. i. 2.5), what 

ought to have been done long ago, 
Adulescenti m6rem gestum op6rtuit (Ter, Ad. n. 2. 6), gou 

ought to have humoured the goungster, 

1269 In the compound tenses of the infinitive, both active and pas- 
sive, the verb essS is often omitted : as, 

BSn^lrat 86 commisstirum mihi gn&tam suam ux5rem (Ter. 

And. I. 6. 6), he had declared that he ioould not trust his 

daughter in marriage to me. 
Omnis uOs Orfttos udlo {Ter, Haut. proL 26), I must entreat you 

aU. 
N6que tu hoc dices, tibi non praedictdm. Caue {Ter, And. i. 

2. 34), nor shall you say that no previous notice was given 

you. So he on your guard, 

1260 The future infinitive, both active and passive, is often expressed 
by the circumlocution of fSrS with iit and an imperfect subjuno- 
tive* (called the periphrastic future) : as, 

Sp6ro fdre ut contingat id nObls (Ctc. Tusc. i. 34. 82), / trust 

that we are destined to have Ms happiness, 
Pompeius dixSrat f9re iiti exercltus Caes&ris pellSrSttLr (Caes. 

B. 0. in. 86), Pompey hadforOold that Caesar^ s army would 

he routed, 

1261 The participle in tUro with fuissS is exclusively used as a hypo- 
thetical tense : as. 

An PompGium censes tribus suis constU&tlbus laet&turum fuissS, 
si sclret se in sQlltudlne Aegypti5rum trtLcldatum Irl t {dc. 
de Div. II. 9. 22) or do you think that Pompey would have 
gloried in his three cotisulships, if he Jtad hnoum that he was 
to he hutchered in a desert of Egypt f 

* This construction is the only one where the verb has no participle 
in turo. Observe however that the periphrastic future differs from the 
simple future by being unlimited in point of time. 
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NlsX nuntil dS uictorift pSr ^uXtSs essent allati existlxn&bant, 
ffttOmm foiflse iiti oppldum ftmittSrettLr {Cats. B. 0. ni. 
101), ^ley were of opinion that if ike news of the inctory had 
not been brought by men on horse^k, the town would have 
been lost* 

1262 A future passive may be expressed by the impersonal passive 
infinitive of i- ^o and the accusative supine : as, 

Arbltrantur s8 bSnIfXcos ulsum Irl (Oic, de Off. i. 14. 43), thet/ 
think they ehaU he considered hind,* 

1263 A future-perfect passive is at times expressed by the infinitive 
fSrS and the perfect passive participle : as, 

Debell&tum mox fSrS rSbantiir {lAv. xxiii. 13), they thought 
that the war wovld he ehorUy^ hrouffht to a do&e.f 



PARTICIPLES AND VERBAL SUBSTANTIVES. 

1264 Participles are partly like adjectives, partly like verbs. Like 
adjectives they agree with some noun in case, gender and number. 
On the other hand they are derived from verbs, denote an act, and 
govern the same case as the verb from which they are derived. 
The tense or time of a participle depends upon the verb which it 
accompanies. 

1265 The participle in enti is an imperfect, and corresponds to the 
English participle in ing : as, 

Giibem9.tor cl&uom tSnens sSdet in puppi {Cic, de Sen. 6. 17), 
the pilot holding the tiller site on the stem; — i.e. the pilot 
holds the tiller and sits at the stem. Here tSnens refers 
to present time, because sMet is present. 

Aranti 0incinnS.t5 nunti&tumst eum dict&torem essd £a.ctum 
{Cic, de Sen. 16.56), word was brought to Cincinnatiis plough- 
ing, that he had been made dictator; — i,e, as Cincinnatus 
vras ploughing, word was brought to him that he had been 
made dictator. Here firanti refers to past time, because 
nuntiatumst is past. 

* More literally, ' that people are going to look upon them as kind.* 
The beginner should take care not to confound this supine with the per- 
fect passive participle. 

f For the significations of the tenses see also §§ 509, 511, 512, 513. 

DP2 
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Croeslis H&lyn pSnStfaiui magnJiTn pemortSt 5p6in uim (quoted 
bj Cic. de Biy. n. 56. 115), Crosms penetrating to the Halys 
vnU overturn a mighty power ; — i, e. when Oroesufi shall 
penetrate to the Halys, he will overturn a mighty power. 
Here pSnStrans refers to future time, because peruortet is 
future. 

The participle in enti is often best translated by the conjunc- 
tions asy whiUty &c., with the proper tense of the indicative mood. 

1266 The participle in enti is sometimes used where the act is com- 
pleted, but only just completed : as, 

Bdmam uSniens cSmltia Sdixit {Liv, xxiv. 7), immediately upon 
his arrival at Rome heprodaimed the day for ike dection, 

1267 Similarly the participle in enti is sometimes used when the act 
has not yet begun, but will commence forthwith : as, 

BiscSdens In It&liam ISg&tis impSrat Htl nS.uIs rSflciendas cur9.- 
rent {Caes, B. G. v. 1), imanediately before setting ovifor 
Italy he gives orders to the lieutenants to have the ships re- 
paired. 

1268 The participle in turo* is used by the best writers rarely except 
in connection with the verbs &- he and £u- be; with the former 
to denote intention or destiny , with the latter to denote what wovld 
have happened under a certain hypothesis, 

1269 In Livy and the later writers it is often used at the end of the 
main clause of a sentence with the same significations : as, 

Bllabuntiir In oppId&, moenXbus s6 dsfensurl {Liv, viii. 29), 

they dip away into different townsy interiding to defend them- 

selves by means of fortifications, 
BSdit mihi quantum p5tuit, d&turtis amplius si pStuisset {Plin. 

£p. III. 21), he gave me as much as he was able ; and would 

have given m/e more, if he had been aJtle, 

1270 The perfect participle in to had probably at first only an active 
signification. It still retains this power in those verbs which are 
called reflectives or deponents, and traces of it also appear in the 
poetical construction : Membrft stLb arbtlto StrS.tiis (§ 892). 

1271 Still in the ordinary language the participle in to is nearly al- 

♦ See §§517 and 702-711. 
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ways used as a passive, unless the verb whence it is formed be 
employed exclusively as a reflective or a deponent.* Thus, with 
scrlb-SrS to write, we have scripto- written, being imtteny having 
been written; but with s8qu-I to fdlow^ sficuto- having foUowed, 

1272 At the same time there are not a few perfect participles from 
reflective or deponent verbs which are at times used passively : as, 

S^nectutem tit ftdXpiscantiir omnSs optant, eandem accussant 

^eptam {Cic. de Sen. 2. 4), dd age all pray that they may 

attain to, yet abuse when it is attained. 
Virttls experta atquS perspectS. {Cic. p. Com. 6. 16), merit that 

has been tried and proved, 
Partitof exercitu {Goes, B. Q. vi. 33), having divided hik army, 
Euersio exs6cratae ctflumnae (Cic, Phil. i. 2. 6), the overthrow of 

the accursed pillar. X 

1272. 1 Although, when the simple verb is not transitive, the passive 
is commonly used only as an impersonal, still the poets take liber- 
ties in this respect, especially in the perfect participle : as, 

TriumphS,tae$ gentSs ( Virg, G. in. 33), nations that have been 
triumphed over. 

1273 A few participles in to from deponents appear at times to be 
used as imperfects : as, dpSrato-, fferiato-, uso-, sScuto-, uecto-, 
sSlIto-, <kc. Thus, 

Vidit se SpSratum (Tac. Ann. n. 14), he saw himself sacrificing 

{in a dream), 
OonclS.mant sScil laetum pae9.nS. sScuti (Virg, A. x. 738), his 

comrades f (Mowing pour forth the happy paean, 

1274 The participle in to is at times used with the verb hS.be- have, 
by which circumlocution a sort of perfect indicative of the active 
voice is produced : as, 

H&bes iam st&tutum quid tibi S.gendum piitSs (dc, ad Fam. iv. 

* Still there are exceptions. Cenato- is equivalent to guum oenauis- 
set, and has nothing of the passive signification. Other exceptions are 
pransO', poto-^ nupta-, exoso-, iurato-, coniurato-, adulto-, &c. See also 
§§ 392, 393. 

f Literally * his army having been divided.' 

X Others are comitato-, confessO', emenso-, emerito-fPMto-fper/uncto-, 
populatO'f &c. 

§ But for the simple verb, trivmphare de gentibus. 
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2. 4), y<m have at hut determined what course you deem it 
right to pursue, 
R^mftni in Asift pScfinias magnas coUSc&tfts h&bent (Cic. p. leg. 
Man. 7. 18), Bomans have invested large sums of rnvMy in 
Asia,* 

1275 The participle in to is used ¥ntli the futures of the verbs da* 
give and redd- give back, so as to form a future perfect ; but the 
phrase further denotes that the act is done for another person : as, 

Sic str&tas ISgidnes L&tlnOrum d&bO, quemadmddum l^tum 
i&centem uldetis (Liv» vin. 6), IwiU lay the legions of the 
Latins low for yont, just as you see their ambassador lying on 
the ground. 

Hoc Sgo tibi ec&ctum reddam {Ter, And. it. 2. 20), this 1 will 
effect for you, 

1276 The participle in to in agreement with a substantive is largely 
used, where the English language commonly prefers an abstract 
noun. Thus, 

Barb&riis eum ^ iram interfecti ddmini obtrunc&uit {Liv, xxi. 
2), a barbarian cut him down out of revenge for the murder 
of his master, 

M§.idr ex cIuIbtLs 3.mi88is ddlor quam laetlti& fusis hostlbus fuit 
{Liv, IV. 17), there was m/ore sorrow for the loss of their fellow- 
countrymen than delight at the rout of the enemy, 

Ab condXta urbe ad llbSratam (Liv. i. 60), from the foundation 
of the city to its liberation. 

Post natOs homines (Cic, Brut. 62.224), since the creation of 
man, 

1277 The neuter nominative of the participle in to is occasionally 
used (by Livy for example) as the subject of a verb. Thus, 

Audltum omnem exercltum prdflcisci laetltiam ingentem fScit 

(Liv, xxviii. 26), the hearing that the whole army teas setting 

out caused unbounded joy, 
DegSngrStum In S.lils artlbiis huic quSqug dScSri ofiF<Scit (Liv, 

I, 53), his degeneracy in other qualities stood in the way of 

his credit in this respect also, 

* Afore literally • they hare large sums invested.' From this con- 
struction arose the foimation of the perfect in the languages derived from 
the Latin. 
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Din non perlXt&tum tSnuSrat dici&tOrem ne ant6 mSildiem sig- 
num d&rS posset {Liv, yii. 8), a long delay in obtaining a 
stAcce8sful issue to the sacrifices had prevented the dictator from 
giving the signal before noon, 

1278 The ablative of the participle in to is used at times as an abla- 
tive absolute with a whole sentence for its substantive : as, 

Exp5slt5 quid Inlqultas 15cl posset (Caes. B. G. vii. 52), having 

explained to them what consequences unfavourable ground 

could produce. 
Edicto ut quicunque ad uallum tendSret pro hoste htiberStiir 

{Liv, X. 36), having prodaimed that whoever made for the 

entrenchment would be dealt with as an enemy, 
Permisso seu d!c8r6 prius seu audirS mallet, It& coepit (Liv, 

zxxrv. 31), permission having been given him to speak first 

or to listen, as he preferred^ he began thus. 
Audits Marcium in ClUciam tendSrS (^S^. Fragm. v.)) having 

heard that Marcius was hastening into CUicia. 

1279 The ablative of the participle in to* is occasionally used abso- 
lutely even without a noun : as, 

NOn est peccfttQ mi ignosci aecum (Ter, Hec. v. 1. 10), / am 
not entitled to be forgiven if I offend (more literally, an of- 
fence having been committed), 

1280 An ablative of the participle in to, with or without a noun in 
agreement, is used with dptLs estf : as, 

Nihil Srat cur pr0pSr9>to dpils esset (Cic, p. Mil. 19. 49), there 
was no reason why they need make haste. 

Prius quam inclpias, consulto ; St tibi consilluSris, m9.ture facto 
5ptls est {Sal. Cat. 1), before you commence, you must delibe- 
rate; and when you have ddiberated, you must act with due 
haste, 

1281 As the Latin language is for the most part without a participle 
for the perfect active, the following circumlocutions are in use. 

a. The ablative absolute : as, 

* Some ablatives of this kind have virtually become adverbs : as, au- 
tpicaio, litato, &c. 

f Vsut est is found with the ablative of the participle in to in the older 
writers. The construction is consistent with the use of the same phrases 
in connection with other ablatives. See § 999. 
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Hac part£ cdpi&nim aucta ItSroni onm S&blnis oonfllgltiir {Liv. 
I. 37)^ having increased thii part of his forces^ he engages 
again with the Sabines. 

b. Quum with the past-perfect sabjonctiye, or ftbi with the 
simple perfect indicative : as, 

Quum ab sSdd 8u& prOaXluisset ftmduMque &b alt&rXbus itiu^em 
iussisset (Liv. ii. 12), having leapt down from his seat and 
ordered the young man to he moved away from the altars, 

Ybi eO u6mt, prdpd tribunal constXtit {Liv, n. 12), having 
arrived there, he at once posted himself near the tribunal. 

e. An accusative of the perfect passive participle dependent 
upon the main verb : as, 

GaUum caesum* torqnS spdli&nit {Liv. vi. 42), having slain the 
Oaul, he stripped him of his collar. 

1282 The participle in to is a perfect, and its tense or time depends 
upon the verb which it accompanies. Thus, 

a. Omni& quae dico d6 Plancid, dico expertiis in nobis {Cic, p. 

Plane. 9. 22), all that I say about Flancius, I say having 
made trial of him in my &um person. Here expertiis is a 
present-perfect, because dloo is a present — I have had 
experience of his great worth, and therefore speak with 
certainty. 

b. Cons^fltiLs id qu5d &nlm5 prdpdsuSrat, rSceptuI d&nl iussit 
{Caes. B. G. vii. 47), having obtained what he had proposed 
to himself i he ordered the signal for retreat to be sounded. 
Here consScuttis is a past-perfect, because iussit is a past 
— He had obtained what he wished, and so he sounded a 
retreat. 

c. N<3n admissi, Earth&glnem prdtlniis Ibunt {Liv. xxi. 9), if 

not admitted^ they will proceed straightway to Carthage. Here 
admissi is a future-perfect, because ibunt is a future ; and 
indeed if the conjunction si be used, the phrase will at once 
become : si admissi nOn Srunt. Thus the perfect participle 
which accompanies a future tense is fiir from expressing a 
fEict. 

1283 The gerund is a neuter substantive in endo which denotes the 

• Often a better tranriation is effected by two verbs : as, * he slew him 
and stripped him &c.* 
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action or state expressed by the verb. It differs from the infini- 
tive, in that it is declinable, and that through all the cases (in- 
cluding, what is commonly omitted, the nominative). Also like 
an ordinary substantive it may be governed by some few preposi- 
tions 0^, &b, ds, ex, rarely pro, with the ablative ; and with the 
accusative by &d, 5b, intSr, rarely In, circa, antS). 
I^om. liiugnl p&randum, sSni titendumst {Sen. Ep. 36), earning 

hdongi to the young^ tuing to the eld man. 
Ace. Homo &d intellSgendum nfttust {Cic, de Fin. ii. 13. 40), man 

is horn to understand. 
Gen. Bicendl diffXcultlitem pertlmescXt (Cw?. de Or. i. 26.120), he 

dreads ike difficuity of speaking, 
Beus bSuem &randl caussS. ^cit {Cic. K. D. ii. 14. 37), Ood 

made the ox for the purpose of pLoughirig. 
Bat, Telum f5diendo ftcumlnfttum {Flin. xi. 2), a weapon pointed 

for digging. 
AU. Virtutes cemunttLr In Sgend5 {Cic. Part. Or. 23. 78), ike mardy 

virtues are seen in action. 

1284 The simple ablative of the gerund is used at times in such a 
manner that the nominative of the ordinary imperfect participle 
might be substituted for it : as, 

Miscendo* consilium pr6cesqu5, nunc 5rabant nS se extQarS 
p8,tSr3tur, nimc mSnSbant n6 m5rem pellendl rSgSs Inultum 
sInSret {Liv. ii. 9), mixing advice and entreaties together, 
they one mxyment legged him not to suffer them to remain in 
exile, another warned him not to leave the practice of expdling 
kings unpunished. 

1285 The gerund is followed by the same case as the verb to which 
it belongs : as, 

Yiam quam nobis qu6que ingrSdiundumst {Cic. de Sen. 2. 6), 

the road which we cdso have to travd. 
Suo quoiqu^ iudlciost utendum {Cic. N. D. iii. 1.1), each must 

use his ovm judgment. 
Pi&lectlcast ars uSra ac &l8& dliudlcandl {dc. de Or. u. 38. 

167), logic is the art of judging between truth arid falsehood. 

* Equivalent to misoentes. It is probably to this use of the gerund 
that the Italian and Spanish languages are indebted for their imperfect 
participle in ndo. So also reportando {Liv, xxv. 8. 10), omnia temptando 
{Sal. Jug. 70). 
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TribuendG suom quoiquS {Cie, de Off. i. 5. 14), hy allotting to 

every man what belongs to him. 
Mfirl mftluit fidsam fttendS {Cie. Part. Or. 14. 50), he preferred 

to die through cmfessin^ a/ahehood, 

1286 The gerund being a substantiye may also have a genitive after 
it (but this usage seems limited to the genitive of the gerund) : as, 

Bsiciundl trium iudlcum l6ges ComCliae f&ciunt p($test&tem 

(Cic, n. Verr. ii. 31.77), the Comdian laws give the power 

of (^udlenging* three jurymen. 
Ego 6iu8 uXdendl ciipldtis {Ter. Hec. 3. 3. 12), I desirous of 

seeing* her, 
Sul purgandlt caus& {Caes. B. Q. iv. 13), /9r the sake of dear- 

ing* themselves, 

1287 Gerundive. — When a noun in the accusative}! would accom- 
pany the gerund, the construction is commonly altered so tliat 
this noun takes the case of the gerund, and the gerund, no^jM^ed 
a gerundive, takes the number and gender of the noun i^^, 

BlUgentla cSlendast nobis {Cic, Or. n. 35. \^\we must cuUi- 
vaie a habit of precision. / 

Ooniungo m6 cum hdmlnS m&gis ad uastan^ato§ It&liam quam 
ad uincendum p&rS.t5 {Cic, ad Att. vi^f . 16), / am uniting 
mysdf with a man who is better prepared for devastating 
Italy than for conduding the war victoriously. 

NSqu6 rSs ull& quae ad placando8§ deos pertlnGret praetermis- 
sast {Cic, in Oat. in. 8. 20), nor was any thing omitted which 
was thought lihdy to appease the gods, 

* The insertion of the preposition * or after these participles would 
make the phrases vulgar ; but a vulgar phrase is generally an old one. In 
fact the formation of the Latin participle in endo from an abstract sub- 
stantive called the gerund is exactly parallel to the origin of our own 
participle in ing from a substantive in ing. With us the substantive 
was the older form ; and the use of the participle originated in such a 
phrase as, ' the house was a-building^ (t. e. * in building'), * I was a-hunt- 
ing of a hare.* 

f The pronominal genitives in t, even when they refer to a plural 
noun, require that the gerund should be a genitive singular. 

X The same construction is also admissible with the four reflective 
verbs, ut- ' use,' fru- * enjoy ,* fUng- * discharge,' and poti- ' make oneself 
master.' 

§ All the best Mss. have uastandam and plaoandos, as Madvig has 
pointed out ; not, as our editions, ucutandwn, plaeandum. 
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IiiXt& Bunt consUia urbis dSlendae, cluium trtLcldandSruin, no- 
mlnis R^m&ni extinguendl ((7ic. p. Mur. 37. 80), plans were 
formed for destroying the cUy, htUchering the citizens^ ea^tin- 
gwUhing the Roman nation. 

1288 The two oonstructions of the neater gerund with a noun de- 
pendent upon it, and the gerundive in agreement with the noun, 
are not to be used indifferently. The construction with the gerund 
was the earlier one, and so belonged to the older writers'*^, but still 
maintained its ground in certain phrasesf. In those which are 
commonly considered the best writers, the construction with the 
gerundive was for the most part preferred!]:. Indeed, when the 
phrase is attached to a preposition governing the accusative, the 
gerundive construction is adopted almost without exception. 

1289 The use of the gerundive with the accusative is very common 
after the verbs 15ca-, oondtic-, ctLra-, rSdXm-, da-, susclp-, <&c. : as, 

MSniimentum el marm^reum f&ciundum IScSlrunt {Cic, ad Fam. 

IV. 12. 3), they placed the maJdng a marble monument in his 

handsy i. e. they contracted with Kim that he should hiild the 

monument, 
O^umnam conduxSrat f&dundam {Cic. de Biv. ii. 21. 47), he 

had undertaken the erection of a pillar^ or he had contracted 

to erect. 
Pontem In Ar&rl f&ciendum clirat (Caes. B. G. 1. 13), he has a 

bridge huiU over the Arar, 

1290 The gerundive is often omitted in these phrases for the sake of 
brevity: as, 

Si Rh5diis turpS non est portorium lSca,r8§, ne Hermacreontl 
quidem turpest conducSrS {i. e. exigendum understood) 
{Cic, de Inv. i. 30. 47), if it is not disgraceful in the Rho- 

* Mihi hcui ndctu agitandumst uxgUias (JPlaut, Trin. iv. 2. 27), * I have 
to keep watch to-night \* aetemas poenas in morte timendumst {Lucr. i. 
112), ' they have to dread eternal punishment when dead.* 

t See §§ 1285, 1286. 

:|: Madvig has carefully examined this question in his Opusoula, i. 
380, &c. He there points out that in the phrase ad occupandum Veson- 
tionem (Caes, B* .G. i. 38) there is no violation of the rule, Vesontionem 
being masculine, like Narbo Afartius in the same country. 

§ Hence the connection between the two significations of loeare^ to 
place* and ' to let,' the latter alone surviving in the French kuer, 

B E 
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dians to let the port dueSy neither is it diegracefid in Herma- 
creon to farm thetn. 
AnsSrlbuB clbftrift IScantilr (i. e. praebendil understood) (Oic. 
p. Rose. Am. 20. 56), the providing food for the (sacred) 
geese ie farmed out» 

1291 This coDStruction is used with impte- impose*, the gerundive 
being always omitted : as, 

Equltes impSrat clult&tlbiis (».«. cOgendOs understood) (Caes. 
B. G. Yi. 4), he imposes upon the states the providing horse- 
soldiers, or he commatbds them to provide him with cavalry • 

1292 The genitive of the gerundive is usedf to denote a tendency, 
fitness or purpose, more particularly in connection with the verb 
Ss- he : as, 

Quae dititlnae obsIdiSnis t^lSrandae sunt {Liv, xxz. 9), what- 
ever is of use for supporting a long Uockade, 

Quae t^mSre &glt&u6rant, e& prOdendi impSrl Rom9.nI, tra- 
dendae Hannlb&ll uictSriae $rant {Idv, xxvii. 9), the haetg 
measures they had taken, tended to sacrifice the Boman empire, 
to betray the victory into the hands of Hannibal, 

0€tSra in duSdSdm t&biilis minuendl sunt sumptus (Cic, de 
Leg. n. 23. 59), the other regulations in the twelve tables have 
for their object a diminution of expense. 

Arm& cSpit, non prO sua iniurift, sed ISgum ac llbertHtis sub- 
uertendaet (Sal. Fragm. Or. Philippi c. Lep.), he has taken 
up arm*, not to avenge any wrong done to himsdf, btU to up- 
set our laws and our liberties, 

1293 The dative § also of the gerundive is used to denote fitness or 
purpose : as, 

. Qu&sl firmandae u&l6tudlni in Oamp&niam concessit {Tac, Ann. 
m. 31), he retired into Campania as if to improve his health 

• 

* That this is the literal translation of impera- is consistent with the 
translation of separa-^ dispara-, cotnpara-, appara-, ' put apart, in dif- 
ferent places, together, before a person.' 

t Particularly by Livy. 

X This construction is commonly explained, but whether rightly is 
doubtful, by an ellipsis of caussa. It often occurs in Tacitus. 

§ Tacitus has even the ablative in this .sense : explenda simulatione, 
Ann. xiv. 4. 
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Qui dnSri fSrendo Srant (Liv. ii. 9)^ »uch as were capahU of 

hearing the burden. 
Nee soluendo aeri &li@n(^ respublXca Srat (Liv. xxxi. 13), nor 

was the state in a condition to pay its debts. 
DSoemuXrGs ftgro Samnltl mStiendO diuldendoqaS creat (Liv. 

XXXI. 4), he appoints ten commissioners for the purpose of 

measuring and dividing the Satanite territory,* 

1295 The oonstruction of the gerundiTe with the verb Ss- be, in the 
sense of duty, is only a particular case of what has been already 
noticed in § 966, and the dative of the person in fact belongs to 
the verb 5s rather than to the gerundive, f Thus, 

Yt tlbi ambiilandum, ungendum, sic mihi dormiendum (estt) 
(Cic, ad Att. ix. 7. 7), as you must walk, must anoint your- 
sdfy so I must deep; — ^which would be more literally trangh 
lated, a^ walkingyas anmntin^g bdongs to you, so does sleeping 
to me, 

1296 The frequent use of the gerund and gerundive with Ss- be, in 
the sense of d\Uy or fUness,^ led the mind at last to attach the 
notion of duty to the gerundive itself^ so that the latter is at times 
used as an equivalent of an adjective in bUi. Thus, 

Nee t6, iiluSnis m^m^rand^, sXl^bo (Virg. A. x. 793), Twrthee, 
ever-memorahle yotUh, wiU I pass by in silence. 



* The last three phrases are commoiu See § 984. 

f So in such a phrase as legionem in Morinos ducendam Fabio dedit 
(Cues, B. G. T. 24), the dative Fabio is dependent not upon ducendam^ 
but upon dedit ; and again, the accusative after dedit is not legionem, but 
legionem ducendam, * the duty of conducting the legion.* But although 
the datiye case commonly accompanies the gerund and gerundive, yet 
there are occasional examples even in Cicero where ab and the ablative 
occur, especially when the verb takes a dative of its own, and a second 
dative in the sense of the agjent would cause ambiguity. Thus, ^ibus 
€8t^ ttobis consulendum (CHc. p. leg. Han. 2.6), * whose interests you 
must consult.' 

t Est mihi admits the translation, * I have ;' and precisely in the same 
way, est miM ambulandum may be well translated by ' I have to walk.* 
Thus the origin of the dative in this phrase is without difficulty. 

§ The notion of possibility is sometimes expressed by the participle 
in endo, but it occurs in the best writers only with a negative or uix: as, 
malum uix ferendum (Cic. de Fin. iv. 19. 53), ' an evil scarcely to be 
endured.* For the use of this participle with fu- ' be* in hypothetical 
sentences, see §§ 715-721. 
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1297 The phrases denoting duty at the same time refer oommonly 
to the future time for the performance of the act ; and indeed 
generally, as the gerund or gerundi've is strictly an imperfect, the 
completion of the act must belong to future time. Hence the 
idea of futurity gradually attached itself to this f ofm, and gram- 
marians have giyen it, though inaccurately, the name of a future 
participle. That it is truly an imperfect* is mil seen in such 
phrases as: 

IntSr ftgendum ( Ft'yy. Buc. ix. 24), while driving. 

In p&trift delenda occtLp&ti et sunt et fu6runt {Oic. de Off. i. 
17. 57), theif both are and have been for same time occupied in 
blottinff out ^leir fatherland from the face of the world. 

1298 The so-called veihal adjective in hundo is really a participle, 
and so sometimes found with an accusative : as, 

YxtAbundus castra hostium {Liv. xzr. 13), tarefvU/y avoiding 
the enemy's camp, 

1299 The verbal substantive m tu i& used in the accusativet after 
yerbs of motion to denote the object : as, 

Ad Caes&rem gr&ttU&tum oonufinflrunt {Cae$, B. G. i. 30), they 
came from different quarters to Caeear to oongrattdate him, 

QuinquS cohortis frument&tum Bolsit {Caea. B. G. yi. 36), he 
sent five cohorts to get com. 

Id rescTtum Irl credit {Ter, Ad. 1. 1. 45), he believes that peo^ 
are going to find it out, or he bdieves thai it will be found out. 

1300 It goveras the same case as the verb from whidx it is derived : 

as, 

P&cem pStltum GrSitOres mittunt {Litf, X. 15), they send andHO- 

aadors to seek peace, 

Leg&tos mittunt r0g&tum au^dlium {Goes, B. G. 1. 11), they send 

ambassadors to ask aid, 

1301 The verbal substantive ia tuia used in the ablative withvcei^ 
tain adjectives : as, 

* Something like an imperfect participle is seen in the so-called ad- 
jective secundo- (L e. seqitendo-) ' following, second.' 

f This accnsatiye of the yerbal in fu is often called the supine active, 
and the ablative of the same the supine passive ; but there is nothing 
passive in the latter, and therefore the distinction is inappropriate. A 
similar error exists in our own language in the foolish practice now be- 
ginning to prevail of saying, ' a house to be let,* instead of *a house to let' 
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DifficflS dictu est (Cmj. de Off. ii. 14. 48), it is difficult to my 

(literallj, in ike mying), 
OpttLmum &ctu est ((7tc. ad Fam. vii. Z,\)^ili»lht best thing 

to do, 

1302 The verbal in tion sometimes governs the same case as the verb 
from which it is derived : as, 

lustitia est obtemp^riLtiO scriptis Isglbiis {Cic. de Leg. 1. 15. 42), 

jtLstice is obedience to written laws, 
DSmum rSdltionis sp6 subl9.t& {Com, B. G. i. 5), the hope of 

retwming home having been taken away. 

1303 PREPOSITIONS. 

Ab (or 9. before some consonants) seems to have signified ori- 
ginally proximity ; and hence it was well suited to denote the 
quarter from which an action commenced, and therefore the source 
and origin of things. Thus it signifies : 

a* The quarter at or 7iear which, expressed by at, in, on, <S;a : as, 
A fronte St ab sinistra. part6 ntidfitis castrls (Goes, B. G. ii. 23), 

the camp being laid bare in front and on the left, 
Gallia ab Sequ&nis et Heluetils adtingit Bh6num {Goes. B. G. 

L 1), Oallia reaches to the Bhine at the parts occupied by the 

Sequani and Hdvetii, 
Isthmus dud m&ria S*b occSjsu St ortu solis flnltlm& dMmIt 

{Liv, XLV. 28), Hie isthmus divides two adjoining seas on the 

west and the east, 
A m&trS PompSium arctisslmo contingebat gr^ti {Suet, Aug. 

4), he was very nearly related to Fompey on the tmiher^s side, 
Apud socrum tuam prSpe & mels aedlbus sSdebSiS {Gic, in Pis. 

11.26), yoni were sitting at your mother-in-law^ s near my 

house, 

h» With the verb sta- stand, &c., by, on the side of, in favour 
of: as, 

NSmo S. sSn&tu et bSnorum caussS. stStit constantitls (Gic, Brut. 

79. 273), no one stood more firmly by the senate and the cause 

oj good men. 
Hoc nihll5 m^s &b aduors&riis quam & nobis f&cit {Gic, de 

Inv. I. 48. 90), this tdls no more for wi/r opponents than for 

EB 2 
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Tide ne hoc totiim at ft me {(He, de Or. 1. 13. 66), hasve a care 
luA ike whole of thu argument he in myfawjwr* 

e, luy in retpect of, in poini of^ as regards : as, 

Siimtls 8iiim impftrfttl, cum & mllXtibuB turn ft pScfLnift (Cie. ad 

Att. Yii. 15. 2i),for we are indeed tmprepared^ not merdy in 

point of troops^ hut even of money, 
AntQnifiB &b SquXtfttii firmiis essS dlo^tUr {Cic, ad Fam. x* 

16. 2), Antony was said to he strong in cavalry, 

d. The department in wku^ the services of an officer or servant 
are called for, and thus arises a name for the office : as, 

HSmXnes h&bet qu6s &b SpistSUs et IXbellls et r&tiOi^iis appel- 

lat {Tac. Ann. Z7. 35), he has persons whom he calls 'secre- 

taries, registrars, accountants. 
Phllemdnem, ft mftntL senium, rimpllci mortS ptoiit (Su^ 

Jul. 74), his amanuensis Philemon he punished by simply 

putting to death, 
Anti6chus Ti. Claudl Caes&rls ft bibli6th«cft {Insor. ap. Grat. 

684. 6), Antiochus, librarian to Tiherius Claudius Caesar. 

e. At, in reference to time : as, 

Sommissiis ft primO, post ezsultftuit audftdiSs {Cic. Or. 8. 26), 
suMued at first, he afterwards hurst out in a holder style. 

f. From, the point of departure : as, 

Mftturat ftb urb6 prdfldsd {Caes. B. G. i. 7), he hastens to set 

out from the city. 
Ab R5m& legfttl u6n9runt (Idv. xxi. 9), ambassadors came from 

Boms. 

g. With, after verbs signifying commencement : as, 

CaedXs InXtium fecisset ft m6 {Cic. Phil. v. 7. 20), he wotdd have 

made a heginning of the mauacre with me. 
Ab his sermo 6rltur, respondet Laelitls {Cic. de Am. i. 6), with 

these the conversation commences, Ladius replies. 

h. From, the commencement of time : as, 

Ab hOrft septlma ad uespgrum pugnfttum est {Caes. B. G. i. 26), 

ike hattle continued from one o'clock until evening. 
Tufts Spist61&s ft prtmS l^o {Cic. ad Att. ix. 6. 6), / am reading 

your letters from the heginning. 
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QoXbtLB a puSris dedXtl fiilmils (CV(;. de Or. 1. 1. 2), to iokkh we 
have been devoted from owr boyhood, * 

t. From^ the commencement of a series : as, 
Oameildes est quarttls &b Arc^fla {Cic, Acad. n. 6. 16), Car- 
neades is fourth in the line from AroesHae. 

j. Immediate succesaon of time, translated by wvth^ after : as, 
Ab his praeceptis conti5nem dimlsit {lAv, xuT. 34), vnih these 

injunctions he dismissed the assemJtly, 
Ab hoc sermOnS pr($fectiis est {Liv. zxii. 40), immediatdy after 

this conversation he set out, 

h With verbs signifying to pay y the source whence the money 
proceeds: as, 

O^bi quod debet, &b EgnfitiO soluet {Cic. ad Att. vii. 18. 4), 
what he owes you, he will pay by a draft on Egnaiius, 

BSliquam pdcQniam ft F&b^riO rSpraesentftblmils {Cic. ad Att. 
zii. 25), the rest of the money we wiUpay at once by drawing 
onFaheruM. 

I. With personal pronouns and the names of persons, ^rom their 
house: as, 

A, Unde est ? 5. A nObis {Ter, And. iv. 4. 16), A. Where did it 

come from f B. From ov/r house, 
Ab Andriast ancilla haec {Ter, And. ni. 1.3), this maid-servant 

is from the Andrian womarCs house, 
H£ec cistella, nfimnam hinc ab nobis domost? {PlatU, Cist. 

IV, 1. 6) this casketf pray did it come from our house here f 

m. A motive, /rom, out ofy in conseqttence of: as, 
Tanto arddrS mlUtum est usiis &b Ira inter condXciones pftcls 
interfectae st&ti5nls {Idv. xxiv. 30), he was so warmly sup- 
ported by his soldiers f from their anger at the troops on gwvrd 
having been killed dwring a negociation, 
Kdn ft ctLpldltfttS solum uldscendi ftgrum nostrum inuftdent 
{Idv, V. 6), not merdy from the desire of revenge wiU they 
iafwade our territory, 

n. The agent with pasave verbs, expressed by the preposition 
^; as, 

* Literally ' from boys,* an idiom which agrees with our own. 
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Ab B6dfB tinlcS dlUgeb&ttLr {Oic. p. Plane. 9. 24), he was most 

highly esteemed ly his odUeagjus, 
A me ta coactiis es oonfltCiI {do. n. Verr. v. 30, 76), you were 

compelled by me to confess* 

0. What is considered as an agent, with intransitive verbs : as, 
Mftre & 8016 collUcet {Cids, Acad. Pr. u. 33. 105), the sea is made 

a mass of light by the sun. 
KihXl est u&lentiiis, & quo intSreat {Cie. Acad. Post. i. 7. 29), 
there is nothing stronger {than itsdf) by which it may be de- 
stroyed, 

p. Removal, separation, distance, expressed commonly by from : 

as, 

Ab delect&tiOne omni n^Otils impSdimiir (Cic, p. Mur. 19. 39), 

we are prevented from taking any amusement by business. 
Proximiis & tectis ignis defendXtlir aegre (Ov. Rem. Am. 625), 

an adjoining fire is warded of from buildings with difficvUy. 
_ . Ab InlmloGrum aud&ci& telisquS altam defenders {fii^. p. Mil. 

2.6), to defend our Uves a^inst the atidacity and weapons of 

our enemies. 
Ipse &b hOnim turpItudXne &bhorr6bat {Oic. p. Sest. 52. 112), 

he himsdf turned away in horror from the baseness of these 

men. 
Mlli& passuum tria &b eSnim oastris castrH p5nlt {Goes. B. G. 

I. 22), he pitches his camp three miles from their camp, 
Obs. In many of these constructions a mere ablative is suffi- 
cient (see § 1023), but before persons the preposition &b is required. 

q, Ab is sometimes placed before the measure of the distance, 
instead of the place measured from : as, 

Ab mlUbus passuum octd uent5 tSnebanttlr (Caes, B. G. iv. 
22), they were detained by the wind eight miles of. 
* PSsltis castns & mlllbus passuum quindScim auxilia expect&rS 
constXtuunt (Caes. B. G. vi. 7), having encamped at a dis- 
tance of fifteen mUeSy they resolve to wait for the allied troops.* 

1304 In composition with verbs &b denotes, a, remcwdy absence : as, 
aufSr- carry away, &b68- be absent ; hence &but- (r.) use up, b. doum : 

* See Matthiae^s Greek Grammar, TransL ii. 878, airo trraSwy rcr- 
retpoKovra rris BaXarmis. 



88, ftble- or &bXci- <aft>iIoi-) thrmif down, absoibe- mck dcwfL, ab&- 
triid-* ^Ahm^ down, afflXg-* dash dovm, app08- or ftp5»-* set d(yum.f 
In compofiitiofn with adjeotiTes &b denotes abserieey diffnrence : 
as, ftmenti- or fiment- wvtkofitt nwndy mad, absdno- cut of time or 
fuae. 

1305 Ad signifies — a. HoHon to (i. e. up to, not into) : as, 

Exerdtum ad C&sUlnum dudt (Idv, jlxhl 17)i he leads his 

army to (fke walls of) OasiUmim. 
MUnltiOnem ad flumen peidvzSrat {Goes, B. 0. nx. 66), he had 
carried the fortification to the {bank of the) river* 

h. To what time : as, ^ 

Ad id dtLbios seruftraat ftnlmos {Idv. xxi. 52), up to that time 
they had kept their minds in a state of doubt. 

c. To what extent : as, 

Omnds &d unum Idem sentiunt {Cia, de Am. 23. 86), tJiey have 
aUto a man the same feeling. 

Semi ad quattuor milia h5mlnum C&pXtOliuzn occiip&n6rS {Liv. 
III. 15), the daves to the nwmher of 4000 men seized the Ca- 
pitol, 

IncautOs ad s&tiSt9.tem trilcld&bltXs {Idv, xxiy. 36), unpre- 
pared as they wiU be, you wiU butcher them tiU you are tired. 

Ad]; uiginti m&trOnis per ui&tOrem aocltis {Liv. yiii. 18), as 
many as twenty ladies having been swmmoned by the mes- 
senger. 

d. Direction, to, towards : as, 

Via ad C&sXllQum obsessft {Liv. zxii. 16), the road to CasUinum 

being occupied by the enemy. 
YergXt ad septemtri^es {Caes., B. G. i. 1), it inclines to the 

north. 

e. Purpose, for: as, 

Mult& sunt ftnlmaduorsa herbftnim gfin^ra ad montiB bestiSmim 
{Oic. de Div. i. 7. 13), many kinds of herbs have been dis- 
covered for the bites <f beasts. 

t Compare the German ab-ffehen ' go down,' &e. 

X In this usage the numeral alone depends upon the preposition, the 
substantiye adapting its case to the rest of the sentence. See $ 1155. 1. 
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Ad Iftdos pScfliuae deoemuntiir {Cie. ad Q. F. l 1. 9. 26), money 

u voted for the ^ames. 
Ad ftgrum instruendum lUres nOn Srant {Liv. yi. 6), they were 

too weak {in purse) to stock a farm. 
P&lus KOm&nds &d ins^uendum tard&bat {Caes, B. G. tii. 26), 

the marsh made the Romans slow topurstte. 

/. To, in reply : as. 

Ad ill& quae mQ m&gis m9a6rant respondebO {Cie* p. CaeL 11. 
27), / wiU reply to those other points which moved me more. 

g. In respect of^ look^ to: bb, 

YIt &d usum pSrItfifi, ad fortOnam f6lix {Cic. p. Font. 15. 43), 

a man of experience as regards the world, andfavotared in 

respect to fortune. 

h. In addition to: as. 

Si ad cet^rH uolnSra hanc quSquS pUlgam infiixifisSs {Cic. in 

Vat. 8. 20), if in addition to the other wounds you had in- 

flicted this How also. 
Ad hoc prGmi88& barba et c&pilli effSrftuSrant spSciem oris {Liv, 

XI. 23), in addition to this a long beard and lo7ig hair had 

given a savage character to his face. 

i. By, of future time : as, 

NOs hie te ad mensem liLnuftriom expectftmtis {Cic. ad Att. i. 

3. 2), we expect to see you here by the month of January. 
Nesoio quid intersit iitrum nuno uSniam, &n ad dScem annos 

{Cic. ad Att. zii. 46), I know not what it matters, whether I 

come now or ten years hence. 

j. Near, before, off, to, over (all in the sense of nearness) : as. 

Ad Geronium constltSrat bellmn {Liv. xxii. 32), before Oero- 

nium the war had come to a standstill. 
Olassis quae ad Sicfliam &iit {Liv. xxvii. 22), the fleet which 

was lying off Sicily. 
Ofinunt ad tibiam cl&rOrum nXrOrom laudSs {Cic. Tusc. iy«2. 3), 

they sing the praises of great men to the^ute. 
Nonnunquam ad ulnum dXsertI sunt {Cic. p. Gael. 28. 67), they 

are sometimes doquent over their wine. 

k. In comparison to, by the side of: as, 
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Nihil ad nostram hanc (2Vr. E. n. 3. 69), nothing to this one of 

Terra &d unluorsi cadi complexom qu&sl puncti inst&r obtlnet 
(Cic, Tusc. I. 17. 40), the earth, compared to what the whole 
heavens embracey is as it were hut a point, 

I, In accordance wUh, after : as, 

C&t5 ultam ad certain r&tionis normam dlrlglt {Cic. p. Mur. 2. 

3), Cato shapes his life by the strict square of reason, 
Yixit &d &liorum arbltrium, n5ii ad suum {Cic, p. Mur. 9. 19), 

he has lived ojccording to the pleasure of others, not his own, 

m, Amjofng, before (in the same sense as ftptLd) : as, 

Minus cl&dis, cStSrum non plus &nlm5rum Sd hostis Srat {JAv. 

X. 35), ^here was less loss, bvJt not more confidence among the 

evhemy, 
SSnS.tOrum stLperbiam ad plSbem crlmlnanttLr {Liv, iii. 9), they 

attack the tyranny of the senators before the commonalty, 

n. Immiediatdy upon, in consequence of at : as, 

Ad filmam obsldionis dSlectHs hS>berl coepttLs est {lAv. ix. 7), 

at the report of a siege, a levy of troops was commenced, 
NSc ad dtLcis cS.8um perculs& mftgis quam imt&ta est multltUdo 
(Liv. IX. 22), and the great mates of the men were not so much 
panic-struck as roused to fury at the accident to their chief, 

0. Before a word denoting a person, to the house (/that person : 

Magnl dSmum concursus M AfrS.nium''^ flebant (Caes, B. 0. i. 

53), great crowds kept ^flocking to the hotise of Afranius, 
KSquS dSmum unquam ad m6 littSras mittam quln adjungam 

eas quas tibi reddl u^lim {Cic. ad Fam. iii. 8. 10), nor shall 

I ever send letters to my own house, without adding to the ' 

packet a letter for you, 
DSuortit Clodiiis ad sS {Cic, p. Mil. 19. 51), Clodius turns out of 

the road to his own hoitse, 

p. With a noun denoting the department in which a servant's 
offices are looked for, whence arises a name for the office (see ftb, 
§ 1303 d,) : as, 

* And this phrase is used although Afranius himself was in Spain at 
the time. See § 1303 /. 



as. 
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LXcSnnm seruom sXbi h&buit ad mftnum. {Cic, de Or* m, 60. 

225), he had a dave Licinutfor his amanumns, 
Pa6r quia ex aulft c^inJlis Ad cy&th^m 8t&tu6ttix unctis t (Ear. 

Od. I. 29. 7) shall some page from the palace wUh perfumed 

locks he stationed beside the vrine-ladle f* 

1306 Ad in compositioii with verbs denotes— a* m/otion. to : as, &d-i- 
go tOp approachy acoed- «^ up to. b. addition: as^ acced- be addedy 
a8crtt)-t efiroU with, e, nearness: as, asslde- sii near, adiace- lie 
neoTy assuig- (alicui) rise to (a person^, d. assent^ favour : as, annu- 
nod assenty airlde- smile on^ aod&ma- expreu assent by acclamation, 
cheer. But see § 1308. 1, &c. 

1307 Aduersfts or -mn (old form aduoniis or -am) is literallj trans- 
lated hj our to-wards. It denotes : 

a. Motion towards : as, 

Quia ha^ est, quae me ada^rsum inoedit t (Flout, Per. n. 2. 

18) tpho is tliis woman, that is coming towards me f 
Imp^tum aduersus montem in cohortis f&ciunt {Caes. B. 0. i. 

46), they make a charge upX the numntain, upon the cohorts. 

h. Opposite, facing, before (without motion): as, 

Lero et Lenna aduerstts Antlptflim {Plin* ni. II), Lsro and 

Lerina opposite Antipolis, 
£g6ne ut te adu6rBum mdntiar, mat6r mea I (Flout. Aul. iy. 

7. 9), I teU a falsehood before you, mother / 

e. Conduct to^cards (good or bad, friendly or unfriendly) : a% 

QuOnammddo m6 gSram aduorsus Oaesftrem ? (Cic. ad Fant. xi. 

27. 6) how in the world am I to bear mysdf towards Caesar f 
Id gr&tum fuisse adu6rsum te, habeo gr&tiam (^er. And. i. 1. 

16), thai this was pleasing to you, IfedgratefuL 

d. To counteract, against : as, 

Sunt tftmen quaedam r&n£di& prdpiia aduersus quaedam u&- 

* In very late writers, as Vegetius, ad was used to denote the means : 
as, ad spongiam detergere (iii. 4. 2), ad acutam cannatn exseeare (iii. 3. 
12), ad aiphonem paulatim infundes (i. 10.2), ad aeum pars auriculae 
signatur (in. 2. 27), perfarare ad acum (ibid. 28). 

t See §451.1. 

X He who goes up a mountain goes facing it. Compare the use of 
the ablative absolute, aduerto monte ire, and § 1320 b. 
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nOn^ {Cds, t. 27^2), there are however certain epecific reme- 
dies (xgaiiMt certain poieoms, 

e» At variance withy in opposition to : as, 

PScQniae concIliS.tae aduorsum l6g6s, aduorsnm rexnpnbllcam 
{Cic, n. Verr. in^ 84. 194), rtboney quietly obtained in oppo- 
sition to the law, in opposition to the interests of the country. 

/. Aduorsum is used adverbially with i- ffo &c. and a dative of 
the person : as, 

Gesso hSro meo Ire aduorsum ? {Plata, Oas. in. 6. 5) why do I 
not at once go to meet my master ? 

1308 Am, rarely if ever used except in composition, when it signifies, 
a. with verbs, round: as, anquir- look round for y amplect- (r.) 
embracey &m-Io- or ftm-Xci- throw round, h, in adjectives, on both 
sides : as, andp- or anclpXt- two-headed^ 

1308. 1 Ana (=:ava)y used in its full forai only as an adverb, and only 
in medical'^ prescriptioiis, signifies distribution or each : as, 

SaccSri, erul pollXnIs, &na unciam unam {Veg. Art. Yet. m. 

65. 6), sugary and tkefUmr of black vetches, one ounce of each, 
F51il capp&ris, f51il mirtl siluestris, fSlil ctiprcssi &na uncias 

ires dlUgentissIme d6tSr6s {ibid, lu. 2. 6), take of caper-leaves, 

wUd-myrtle-leaves, cypress-leaves, three ounces each, and pound 

them as fine as possible. 

1308. 2 Ant up {=^aya) is found only in composition. The form in which 
it appears greatly varies, a. In Sn-hSla- it retains its correct form. 
h. Frequently it has the consonant assimilated to that which fol- 
lows, as in acciimiila-, addormisc-, allSua-, ammdne-, apprehend-, 
acquiesc-, arrig-, assicca-, att^r-. c. Sometimes the consonant is 
altogether lost, as in a-gnosc-, a-scend-. d. More commonly it is 
attracted into the foim of the familiar preposition M, thus chang- 
ing the dental liquid for a dental mute, as in &ds.resc-, &dSd-, &dlm-, 
iid51esc-, Sdur-. e. Not less frequently it is attracted into the 
form of the familiar pr^osition In, by an easy change of the 
vowelj, as in inrfp- or inclpi-, Inhorre-, inttlmesc-, imbu-, ignosc-.§ 

* As the medical art at Borne was in the hands of Greeks, Greek 
words obtained admission into this part of the language. 

i* See § 834 b. and note. 

t So in, ike negatlTe prefix, corresponds to the privative ov. 

{ Even Hm-U- {dmitt-) represents the c.F. (tf ai^niij/u. 
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1308. 3 An up^ like its eqniTsdent cwa, has th^ollowisg meanings : a. 
upy as anhela- dend up (a Uast ofair\ make a violent expiration; 
ascend- dvmb up^ acctLmiila- heap upy aditLua- lift up and so aidy 
allSua- fiatM up^ apprehend- take upy arilg- erect^ adaequa- raise to 
a level withy inhorre- bristle up, intiimesc- sioeU up, instittu- set up. 
h, hack, as Inhlbe- held up or hack, incllna- hend hack, inflect- bend 
hack, infring- refraxit. c. again, as agnosc- recognise, ammSne- or 
adm5ne- remind, adsurg-* rise up again, instaura- (^restauia-) 
celebrate anew, ingSmlna- redofMe, d. reversal of a preceding act, as 
ignosc- /ory«^, acquiesc- repose after labour, e. loosening, opening, 
as ad&pfiri- open up, Xn&ra- plough up, infind- deave open, plough 
up. f. commencement, as &d&ma- faU in love, addormisc- fall 
asleep, aduesp^iasc- begin to be dusk, ambiir- begin to bum, singe, 
imbu- wet for the first time, informa- give a first shape to, imznlnu- 
impair (what was entire), indp- or inclpi- take up, begin, g. sepc^ 
rationy removal, disappearance, as &dim-t take up and so take away^ 
ampiita- cut off, assicca- dry up, &d&reso- dry up (intr.), in&ing- 
break off, indd- cut off, int&besc- mdt away, h, through, as &dXg- 
drive through, transfix, admisce- mix up or thoroughly, i. intensity, 
as acdd- cut deep into, &dSd- eat deep into, attonde- cut {the hair) 
dose, SdCLr- bum a deep hde in, att^r- ru^ a deep hole in, afflc- or 
^SSUsir produce a deep impression on, serioudy affect. 

1308. 4 An signifies up in the adjective acollui- uphill, 

1309 Ants, a. Before in place : as, 

ImmtfIS.bat antS praet5riam {Oic, de Div. L 33. 72), he was sor 

crifUsing before his tent. 
Ants trlbtinal tuum M. Fanni, antS pSdes nostros indices, cae- 

des Srunt {Cic, p. Rose. Am. 5. 12), before your tribunal^ 

Marcus Fannius, before yowr feet, gentlemen of the jury, 

wiU murders be committed, 

b. The same without a case : as, 

Fliiuiiis ab tergo, antS circ&quS uSIut rlp& praeceps, Oram ttl- 
mi&Ii omnem cingSbat (Liv. xxtii. 18), a river in the rear, 
in front and on the sides something like a precipitous bank 
shut m the whole circuit of the eminence, 

* l^ee Liv. xxi. 36. 7, xxii. 2. 6, and ad4nsurg- xxii. 4. 2. 
f Compare cw-oupc^. 
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c. Btfore a person (rare) : as, ' 

DlcSr6 caussam antS iudlcem {(jic, i. Yerr. 3. 9)^ to make a 
defence before a judge, 

d. yLoiiou forward (without a noun) : as, 

Yt si aut m&nlbiis ingrgdi&t^ quis, aut nOn antS sed rStrO 
(Cic, de Fin. y. 12. 35), as if a person were to walk upon his 
hands, or to walk, not forwards^ but backwards, 

e. Before in. order : as, 

Quern ants mS dlllgo (Balb. ap. Cic. ad Att. viii. 15 A.), whom 
I esteem above mysdf. 

/. B^ore in time (which is the ordinary meaning of the word) : 

Multo ants noctem c5pias rSduzit iJAv, xxyii. 42), lomg btfore 
night he led the forces back. 

g. Before in time without a noun : as, 

Et f^ ante et f&cio nunc {Cic, ad Fam. zv. 14. 3), 1 have done 

so btfore, and I do so now. 
Panels ants diebtLs oppldum obpugn&rant {Liv, xli. 11), a few 

days before {this) they had assaulted the tovm. 
Anno ants quam mortuost {Cic, de Am. 3. 11), the year before 

he died, 

h. This preposition, as well as post, often causes this ablative 
to be changed for an accusative by attraction, as if it depended 
upon the preposition. Thus, 

Chalc^dem diss antS paucos prodldSrat {Liv, xxxi. 24), he had 

betrayed Chalcis a few days before. 
Sulci ante annum flunt quam ulnst& consSrunttir {Cd, v. 5), 
^furrows are made a year before the vineyards are planted, 
L&tlnae f^riae fuSre antS diem tertium nOnas Mai&s {LiVf xli. 
16), the Latin festival was two days before the nones of May ^ 
i. e. the 6th of May, 

i. Hence another preposition may be placed before anlS : as, 

Gaedem conttUisti In antS diem quintum k&lendas KSvembrls 

{Cic, in Cat. i. 3. 7), the massacre you fixed for the f(mrth 

day btfore Ike kalends of November^ i. e. October the ^^Ah, 

SuppUc&tio indicta est ex antS diem quintum Idtis Octobils 

cum eo die in quinquS diss {Liv, xly. 2), a thanksgiving 
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was proeUnmed to etmtinuefrom theftmrth day hefore the ides 
of October indtuive for Jive days, i. e. from the Uih to the 
Ifith of October. 

1310 Ant6 in oomposition with verbs ognifies hefore in place, time 
and exodlence: as, ante-i- walk heforey live hrfore, surpass; ant^ 
o8d-* precede in pLaoCy in time^ in ^ualily. 

1311 AptLd ^pilt) is for the most part limited to persons. It de- 
notes : 

a. If^ear, with plaoes (rarely) : as, 

Apiid oppldum Oybistrft castrft fM {Oic. ad Fam. zy. 4. 4), / 

encamped near the town CyHstra, 
Apud forum modo e D&ao andiui {Ter, And. n. 1. 2), 1 heard 

it just now from Daw* near the forum, 
Clulcam cdrGnam &pad Brltanniam mMtiis Srat {Tac.^ Ann. 

XYi. 15), he had earned a civic crown among the Britons. 

b. Near, with persons : as, 

In lect5 Crassiis Srat, St ftptLd eum Sulplcius sSdSbat {Cic, de 

Or. II. 3. 12), Crassus was on- the couch, and near him But- 

picius was sitting. 
Apiid exercltum est {Cic. n. Yerr. it. 22. 49), he is with the 

army, 
Auet &nXmils &piid illud com^om dicSrS {Cic, PhiL T. 5. 13), 

my soul longs to speak hefore that bench of judges, 

c. At the house of a person}:, even though he be away : as, 
Brutum &ptid mS fuissS gaudeo (Cic, ad Att. xt. 3. 2), / rejoice 

{to hear) that Brutus has been at my house, 
Ddmi esse &pud sese archIplrS.tas dixit duOs {Cic. n. Yerr. y. 
29. 73), lh>ere were at his house, he said, two of the chief pirates,, 

d. Metaphorically in one^s senses : as, 

Non sum ap^t me {Ter. Haut. v. 1. 48), I am aU abroad, am 

lost, am out of my senses. 
Proin tu f&c apud t4 ut sies {Ter, And. n. 4. 5), do you then ai 

once take care you have all your wits about you, 

* See §451.1. 

f This use of apud with the names of coantries is abnott peculiar to 
Tacitus. 

t See §§ 1303 /, 1305 o. 
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^ e. In the time of: as, 
- ' Apud p&tres nostrOs (Ctc. p. Mur. 36.75), amonff our fathers^ 
i. e. t9e ^ times ofaurfathere. 
Apud saedum pritU (Ter. E. n. 2. 15), in the preceding genera- 
tion, 

/. In the mind : as, 

Fraexnia &ptid m6 mXntLmum u&lent {Cic. ad Fam. i. 9. 11), 

rewards vnih me have very little weight. 
Apud uXros bdnos gr&tiam consScutI stimiis {Cic. ad Att. it. 

1. 3), vie have obtained infiuence mth good men, 

g* In authors: as, 

Yt ille &pud TSrentiuin (Cic, de Fin. y. 10. 28), like that old 

man in Terence, 
Pe sSpulcris nihil est &pud SMonem amplius quam .... {Cie» 

de Leg. n. 26. 64), on the subject ofsepdchres there is nothing 

in the laws of Solon more than .... 

1312 Ar (of the same meaning as &d), rarely if ever used except in 
composition''^, and then it signifies — a, to : as, arcess- and arci- 
caU to (you), send for; aruSca- caU to (you), aru81a-^y to, aruSna- 
one Iqfdy arrived, a stranger, b, presence : as, arbltSro- a person 
present J a vfitness, umpire, judge; arfu- be present (whence arfuit). 

1313 Oirc&. a. About, round, in reference to place : as, 
Cust5des circa omnis portas missi n6 quis urbe SgrSdSrStiir 

(Liv, XXVIII, 26), guards were sent round to aU the gates to 
prevent any one from leaving the city, 
C&nes circS. se h&bSbat (Cic. n. Verr. i. 48. 126), he had dogs 
abowt him, 

b. The same without a noun : as, 

L1ip& fiAtiens ex montlbus qui circS. sunt ad puSillem uagltum 
cursum flexit (Liv, i. 4), a thirsty wdf out of the mmtntains 
which lie around, upon hearing the crying of a child turned 
its course thither, 

c. About, as to time : as, 

PostSro diS circa eandem hOram c5pi3s admouit (Liv, xlii. 57), 
^ next day ahmit the same hour he moved up his troops, 

• But see Plant, True. ii. 2. 17« 
• Fl2 
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d. Ahout, as to number : as, 

BeindS pSr insSquentls dies circ& singttlfa hgmTnfts emittendum 
(CeU. yn. 15), then dviring the following daye about an he- 
mina is to he drawn off each day. 

e. AhotUf upon^ ooncemingy in reference to (chiefly in the later 
writers): as, 

Hi circft oonsflium ellgendl saocessOrls in dnas fectidnes scin- 
debantlir {Tac Hist. L 13X theae were dividing themsdves 
into two parties upon the question of electing a successor. 

1314 CirdttSr. a. About, as regards place (rare) : as, 

Yt 0plnor, Idea haec circItSr excldit ndhi {Pkvut. CSst. it. 2.7), 
I fancy it was hereabouts Idropt %L 

b, Abota, as to time : as, 

GircItSr Idfis Sextllls piLto me Sd IcGniom f5r@ (Cie. ad Fam. 
HL 5. 4), about the ides of SextUiSy i e. August 13^A, / cal- 
culate I shaU be in the neighbourhood of Iconittm. 

c, Abouty as to number (the chief use of the word) : as, 

Dies drdter quind^im Iter ftorunt (Goes, B. G. I. 15), they 
marched for about fifteen days. 

1315 Oircum, rcfwnd, whether in rest, or circular or other Similar 
motion : as, 

Terr& circum axem 86 conuortit (Cic, Acad. Pr. n. 39. 123), the, 

earth turns round its axis. 
Ex e& turri quae circum essent 5pM tu&I b6 possd confix sunt 

(Goes. B. 0. n. 10), from this tower they fdt confident that 

they should be able to defend the works which lay arownd, 
PuSros circum ftmlcos dimittit {Cic. p. Quinot. 6.25), he sends 

the servants round to his friends. 
F&ucae, quae circum illam essent, m&nent {Ter. £. in. 5. 33), 

a few women remain to wail upon thai lady^ 

1316 C^ a. On this side of wUhiny as regards place : as, 

Saepe &b his cis P&dum ultr&quS ISgiCnes f usae tout {Liv. v. 
35), the legions had been often routed by them on this side of 
the Fadtts and beyond it. 

b. Within, in regard to time (only in Plautus) : as, 
Ntilla, fEoim, cis dies pauc6s siet {Plaut. True. ii. 3. 27), / 
would make it wholly disappear within a few days. 
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1317 Cts in the composition of adjectives signifies on this side of: 
as, clsalplno-, cisrhSn&no-, cispfidfino-, on this Me the Alps, the 
Rkine^ the Fo, 

1318 Cttrft. a. On this side ofy within^ as regards place : as, 

Erat Snim cum suis nfiulbus cltrS. YSliam mllift passaum tri& 
{Cic. ad Att. xvh 7. ^\for he vtas in fact with luBj/leet three 
miles on this side Vdia» 

h. The same without a noun : as, 

Tela hostium cltrS. c&dsbant (Tac, Hist. m. 23), the missiles of 
the enemy he^t facing short 

c. Within, as to time : as, 

JJkHa ^llglnOsis cXtra kSiend9d3 Oct5bils sSmXnftrS conuSnlt (Col, 
n. 8), on wet lands it is right to sow before the 1st of October, 

d, Short ofy in degree : as, 

PeccS.uI cltrSi scSliis (Ov. Tr. v. 8. 23), my guilt is short of im- 
piety, 

1319 Clam and the diminutive clanctilum are used only before per- 
sons, in the sense of withovi their hrwwledge : 

a. As prepositions : as, 

Sibi ntinc uterque c6ntra legion^ parat 

Patlrque filitisque clam alter Idterum (Plata, Oas. pr. 50), 

Against each other now are they preparing armies. 

Both sire and son, each unknown to each, 
Emptast clam tixOrem et clam filium* {Plata, Merc. m. 2. 2), 

she has been purchased tmknown to his wife and tmknown to 

his son. 
Alii olauciilum p&tres quae ^(.dunt (Ter, Ad. l 1. 27), what 

others do unthout their fathers* knowledge, 

b. They are often used adverbially without a substantive. 

1320 Contra., a. Owragainst, fencing : as, 

Quinctius trans TlbSrim contra eum Idcum iibi nunc nS.u&li& 
sunt, quattuor iOgSrum cdlebat &grum (Liv, in. 26), Qui^io 
tius was cultivating a farm of but four jugers on the other 
side of the Tiber, opposite where the dockyard now is, 

* So Bitschl from the palimpBest ; bat otherwise the best Hss. hare 
wpore and filio. 
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AspIcS-dum contrft me (Plata. Most. ▼. 1. 56), just look me in 
the face, 

b. Up*: aSy 

DiLc6]i&ri& du0 contrft scSJas f&r6bat (Plin, t. 20), lie w<nM 
carrtf ttoo two-hundred foeighte up stairs. 

e, Metaphoricallj, opposition^ against : as, 

Bes R9m&Q& contrft spem uOtftque Qius rSsuigebat {Liv. xxnr. 

45), the power of Borne wu rising again contrary to his hope 

and his prayers, 

d. Towards^ of the feelings or behayioor : as^ 

ElSphantI tantft narrfttur cl6mentUl contrft mXnos u&IXdos fit 
ko. {Plin, Till. 7), the kindness of the dephant towards the 
weak is said to he so great that Se. 

e. The reverse (with or without a case) : as, 

In stultltift contrast {Cic. p. Ola. 31. 84), infoUy it is just the 

reverse. 
Quod contrft fit ft pl6risqu8 {Cic. de Off. i. 15. 49), whereas the 

contrary of this is done by most people. 

f. Weighed against (and with a dative case apparently) : as, 
Non c&nist auro c6ntra {Plaut, Ep. m. 3. 30), he is not dear at 

his weight in gold. 

1321 05ram. a. In the presence of^ only before persons : as, 

Mihi ipSI, cOram gSnSrO me5, quae dicSre ansa's ? {Cic, in Pis. 
6. 12) even to tm^ in the presence of my son-in-lawy what lan- 
guage did you dare to use? 

PrScSs ad uos conuerto, disqae et p&trift cdram obtest5r {Tac, 
Ann. lY. 8), / turn my prayers to yoUy and before the gods 
and my country implore you. 

b. Frequently without a substantive : as, 
Qu&d tecum c5ram ISquSrer {Cic, ad Fam. n. 9. 2), as if I had 
been talking with you face to face. 

1322 Oum. a. With^ chiefly in the case of persons : as, 
Y&gfimfir Sgentes cum coniiiglbtis et llb^ils {Cic. ad Att vni. 

2. 3), we wander about in poverty with our wives and children. 

* Because he who moves f&cing the stain ascends them. See aduor" 
sum, § 1307 a. 
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Q^eum essS ueh^menter uSim {Cic, ad Fam. y. 21. 1), IdwM 
he infmitdy ddigkted U^ he wUh you, 

h, A relation between two parties is expressed by the dative of 
the chief party, and cam with the other : as, 

Tecum mihi rSs est {Oic. p. Rose. Am. 30. 84), my deatinga are 

wiikyou, 
IntercSdunt mihi inbntcKtiae com istXos mtOiSris nXrO {Cic. p. 

GaeL 13.32), there u a diaagreaneni existing hetweer^ me cmd 

the hushcmd of thoEt woman, 

c. With or ifiy in the sense of wearing : as, 

Kolo me In m& Cum hao u^ste uideat {Ter, £. y. 2. 67), I must 
not have him see me in the street in this dress, 

GSnSoit com t5^ puUa {Cic, in Yat. 13. 31), he dined in a Uack 
toga. 

Ipse essS cum t6l5 {Sd, Oat. 27), he himself went ahotU armed, 

d. Two nouns are at times united by cum, so as to have a 
common predicate or adjective or genitive attached to them : as, 

IpsS dux cum Sllquot princlplbus c&piuntiir {Liv, xxi. 60), the 

general himsdf with a considerahle number of the leading men 

are taken, 
A'bin hinc in mal^ rem cum suspicione ist&c scelus ? {Ter, 

And. n. 1. 17) ^o and he hanged, you and your suspicions, 

you scoundrd, 
PSdem cum uocS rSpressit {Virg, A. n. 378), he checked hisfoot^ 

and checked his voice, 
Indult albos cum uitta crinis {Virg, A. vii. 417), she puts on 

locks andfUet white alike, 
Clmlnl cum montg l&cum {Virg, A. vii. 697), the lake and 

mountain of Ciminus, 

e. With, denoting coincidence of time : as, 

Summl puSrSrum Smores saepe tinS. cum praetextS. pOnunttLr 
{Cic, de Am. 10. 33), the strongest attachments of hoys are 
often laid aside together with {at the same time as) the prce- 
texta, 

P&rlter cum ortH sSlis castr& mSt&b&ttlr {Sal, Jug. IQ^^pre- 
cisdy as the sun was rising he was measuring out a camp, 

f. With, in, &c., to express accompanying feelings, circum- 
stances : as. 
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Athenienses cum sflentio audltl sunt {Lw. zzzyiii. 10), the 

Atheniam tpere heard in silence* 
FlfimXnX corpus inagn& cum cfUa inquMtum ii9n inuenit (Liv, 

xxn. 7), the body of Flaminius he made search after with the 

greatest care^ but did not find it* 

g. The immediate oonsequences, expressed bj to : as, 
VSnit Lamps&cum cum magnft cU&mXiAte et prdpS pemids 
dnXt&tls {Cic. u. Yerr. i. 24. 63), he came to Lampsacum* 
to the great damage and cSl but utter ruin of the citizens, 

h. With, in comparisons : as, 

Conferte banc p&cem cum illd bell5 (Cic. u, Yerr. it. 52. 115), 

compare this peace with that war. 
Cum meum fiictum cum tu& comp&ro {Cic. ad Fam. m. 6. 1), 

when I compare my conduct with yours, 

i. With, in the sense of against, with verbs denoting contest : 

Cum omnibus sSlutis meae defensGrlbus bell& gSrunt {jOic. p. 

Sest. 2. 4), they wage war with cJl who defend my life and 

fortunes, 
Hannibal de impSriS cum pSptUo ROmSnO cert&uit (Cic. de Or. 

IL 18. 76), Hannibal contetided for empire with the BoTnan 

people, 

j. Cum eQ, followed by iit and a subjunctive, is employed to 
express an addition or qualification : as, 

L&ntLuInis 8&cr& su& reddlt&, cum eo iit aedes lunSnis com- 
munis L&niiulnis cum pSptUo Rom9no esset {Liv. vin. 14), 
to the people ofLanuvium their sacred property tpas rest/ored, 
on ike condition that ike temple of Juno skould be in comm4m 
between the burgesses of Zanuvium and ihe people of Rome, 

Ynum gaudium affulsSrat, cum eo iit app&rSret haud pr^ciil 
exlti5 fuissS classem {Liv. xxx. 10), one joy had shone upon 
them, together with the certainty that the fleet had been at one 
time on the verge of destruction."^ 

1323 Cum or cdn in composition with verbs ragnifies — a. union : as, 
conctbr-t fun together, co-i- m/eet, consiil- \sii together'], deliberate* 

* Lampiocum, not Lampsaeus, is the nominatiTe in Cicero« See ii. 
Yerr. i. 24. 63. 

t See also § 1065. 1, examples 2, 3, 4. 

:;: See §451.1. 
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h, completeness (in the way of destruction) : as, comgd- eat up, 
com-biir-* btim up, conttid-* hammer to pieces, confic- or conftci- 
dispaichy conoid- cut to pieces, c. completeness (in the way of suc- 
cess) : as, confic- or confXci- make up, consgqu- (r.) overtake, obtain, 
consecta- (r.) hunt down, d, with a great effort : as, conic- or conlci- 
hv/rl, conclama- cry out loudly, qo\\j6qi3l' place with care, place for a 
permanence, conctlt- or conciiti- shake violently, comprehend- seize 
firmly, e, in harmony : as, concin- and cons^ua- accord, harmonise,- 
consenti- agree {infeding), /. the same as be in English, at once 
changing the construction of the verb and adding completeness : 
as, const§r-* bestrew or pave, coUln- besmear. (See § 905.) 

1324 Gum or c8n in adjectives denotes union : as, conscio- sharing 
knowledge, communi- shared in common, commddo- having the same 
m>easure, fitting, conitig- yoked together, yokemate, 

1325 Cum or cdn with substantives denotes feUow : as, conseruo- 
felloW'dave, commUlion' feUow-soldier, consCcSro- one of two fathers- 
in-law, 

1326 Dg, a. Down, down from : as, 

Ruunt ds montlbils amngs ( Virg. A. iv. 164), adoum the moun- 
tains rush the rivers, 
, Cllpea ds cSlumnis dempsit {Liv. xl. 51), he took the shields 
down from the pillars, 

Atque haec ftgebanttir in conuentti p&lam d6 sellat (CV<?. n. 
Verr. iv. 40. 85), aind what is Tnore, these remarks were made 
in court openly from the chair, 

h. The source from which : as. 

Hoc audlul ds p&trS meo {Cic. de Or. m. 33. 133), this 1 heard 

from my father. 
Mills iuggnun ds Pilio Smit {Cic, ad Att. xiii. 31. 4), he Imght 

a thouMmd jugers (of land) of Filius. 
FScuniam ntbnSr&uit dS suo {Cic, ad Att. xvi. 16 A. 3), he paid 

the m/mey doum out of his oum pocket, 
Yirttis, quam tu nS dS f&cis quidem nosti {Cic, in Pis. 32. 81), 

Virtue, who^n you know not even by sight, 

€, Fart of, one or more of: as, 

* See § 451. 1. ^ 

t Which was on elevated ground. 
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D6 tulB inniimSr&blUbliB in me offXdlSy &it hoc gr&tiflsttmmn 

{Oie. ad Fam. xyi. 1. 2), of your inwumardUe kindneuet to 

me, thii will indeed be the fiiost ipdoome, 
mbefttur 8&ne Gr&tor sed ds minSribiis {Cic. Opt. gen. Or. 4. 9), 

let him he accounted indeed an orator ^ hut one of an inferior 

dose. 

d. The material of which any thing ib made : as, 

Pnmmn s^n fBcit p5ciil& d6 liitO {Tihul. i. 1. 31), he first made 

him cups of dirt. 
Be fr&trS quid flet* t (Ter, Ad. T. 9. 39) what will become of my 

brother f 

e. Motives, causes, snggestions, Tanoudy translated, as by 
under^ for^ on, &o. : as, 

lustis de caussis r&tiOnes deferrS prttpMuI {Oic. ad Fam. y. 

20. 2), for good reasons I made haste to give in my accounts. 
Qa5rdm d6 sententift t5t& res gestast {Cic. p. SulL 19. 65), under 

whose advice the whole matter was conducted. 

f. Down upon, on : as, 

De gr&du cOn&rl (Liv, xxxiy. 39), to fight their best on foot. 

Etiamsi cScIdSrit, d6 gSnH pugnat (Sen. de Prov. 2), even if he 
f<dly he fights on his knee. 

Kon possum, inquit, tibi dlcSrS, nescio &dm quid d6 gri&du 
niciat — ^tanquam de essSd&rio interrSg&retiir (Sen. £p. 29), 
I cannot tdl you, says he, for I know not what he could do 
fighting on foot — as though the question had been about a 
chariot-soldier. 

g. On (a topic), over, about, of, concerning : as, 

Kihil dico d6 meo ingSni5 (Cic. in Caecil. 11. 36), I say nothing 

of my own abilities. 
Begiilus de captluis commtitandis BOmam misstis est (Oic. de 

Off. 1. 13. 39), Eegvlus was sent to Eome about an exchange 

of prisoners. 
De me autem suscIpS paulisper meas partis (Cic. ad Fam. m. 

12. 2), on the other hand, cu regards myself, put yourself in 

my position for a moment. 
AMcanus ds NtLmantlnis triumplAutet (Cic Phil. zi. 8. 18), 

Africanus had triumphed over the people of Ifumantia, 

* * LitejcaUy ' will be made.' See § 1003. 
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A. With words of time the meaning is somewhat doubtful. It 
would seem however that here also the notion of a part (see sub- 
division c) prevailsy and that the determination as to what part 
is only to be inferred from the context. Thus the best translation 
perhaps is our preposition by or in the course of: as, 

Yt itLgtQent hdmlnem, surgunt d6 noctg l&trones (JETor. Ep. i. 

2. 32), to murder many rises hy night the robber, 
Ooep^runt gpiUirl ds di8 (Liv. xxiii. 8), they began banqueting 

by daylight. 
DS terti& ulgUia exerdtum rSdticit (Caes. B. C. n. 35), in the 
course of the third watch he leads back the army. 

i. At times dS is used with a noun to denote immediate suc- 
cession of time, directly after : as, 

Non bSnus sompntLs est d6 prandio (Plant. Most. in. 2. 8), 

deep direcUy after breakfast is not good. 
lamque &dSrit mult5 Pri&mi dS sanguXn^ Pyrrhus ( Virg, A. ii. 

662), and soon wiU Pyrrhus be here^ fresh from the streaming 

blood of Priam. 

1327 Ds in composition with verbs denotes — a. dovm : as, d6m- (for 
de-lm-) take down, demlt-'*^ let doum. b. renuyval: as, dctonde- 
shear, dScorticar strip off the bark, c. absence : as, deSs- or rather 
dSs- be warUing, debe- (for dehlbe-) owe^ defXc- or deflci- faU. d, 
prevention : as, dehorta- (r.) dissuade, dSprSca- (r.) pray a thing 
may not be, e. unfriendly feding : as, despic- or despici- despise, 
d0nde- laugh at. f, partially : as, deperd- lose in part, dSpSri- 
perish in part, d6r6ga- take part away (fyy a rogatiori), g, inten- 
sity (?) : as, depdpiila- (r.) lay thoroughly waste, de&ma- love to dis- 
traction^, 

1328 D6 with adjectives denotes — a. down : as, dScllui- doping down- 
wards, b, absence : as, dSmenti- or dSment- witJiout mind, mad. 

1329 Dl or dls (dXr) is used only in composition. With verbs it de- 
notes—a. division : as, diuld- divide, did- distrihute, discrib-* dis- 
tribute by writing, dll&b-* dip away in different directions, b, dif- 
ference : as, discrSpa- sound a different note, dissenti-/<?g^ differently, 
c, the reverse of the simple notion : as, dispUce- displease, diffld-**^ 

• See §451.1. 

f In this last sense the prefix was perhaps originally the preposition 
dioidi^. See ^ 1829 (^ 
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distrust, discing- ftngird, <L intensity : ts, dllauda- hepraisBy di&- 
otip- or disctipi- desire to distraetian. 

1330 DIs in the composition of adjectives denotes — a, difference : as, 
discj$l(^- of different odour or colours^ discordi- or discord- (from 
corda- a musical string) sounding a different note, b, negfotion : as^ 
disribnUi- unlike^ disp&ri- or disp&v uneqwd, 

1331 [£c], 6, ex may be looked upon as the opposite to In, just as &b 
in its ordinary senses is to &d ; and an attention to this distinctioQ 
is often a useftd goide in the translation of the Knglish preposition 
from. It denotes — a. o^ of (with motion) : as, 

Telum 8 corp5re extraxit {flio. p. Rose. Am. 7.19), he drew the 

weapon out of the flesh. 
Eum exturbasti ex aSdibus {Plaut. Trin. i. 2. 100), this man 

you hcndled out of the house. 

b. Offy i. e. from on (and it may be observed that in signified 
on as well as in) : as. 

Ex Squis deslliunt et pSdibus proelianttir {Caes, B. Qt. i. 2), 

they leap off their horses and fight onfooL 
Nisi 6 campo in c&uam banc uiam idSmittXmtis ^uos {lAv, 

XXIII. 47), unless we ride dovm from the plain into this 

hollow road, 

c. Onyfrom, when a person is in ot on & place and directs his 
efforts thence : as, 

OastSr et Pollux ex ^uis pugnftrS ulsl sunt (Cic, N. D. n. 

2. 6), Castor and PoUux were seen fighting on hors^ok, 
GontionS.ri ex turn altS. sQlSbat {Cic. Tusc. v. 20. 59), he 'was 

wont to harangue the people from a high tower. 

d. The material of which any thing is made, of: as, 
Expdnit multum argentum, non pauc& poctLla ex aur5 {Cic. n. 

Verr. iv. 27. 62), he displays much silver ^ and not a few cups 

of gold. 
St&tua ex aer6 &ctast {Cic, n. Terr. u. 21. 50), a statue tms 

made of bronze. 
Qui Srat tstiis ex fraude et mend&ci5 lactiis {Oic. p. Olu. 

26. 72), who was made up entirdy of roguery and lying. 

e. A change from one character to another, /n>m .* as, 
Quaero ex t8 sisne ex pauperrilmo diues £actilB {Cic, in Yat. 
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12. 29), / ask you whether or no from being very poor you 
have become rich, 
SlQ hSminee saepe ex fdcGsis firznl BufiragajbOraa Guftdiiiit (Q. 
Cic de Pet. 27), in this way men. (^tem turn oui firm from 
having been deceitful swpporters,^ 

/. The preceding construction is also used to denote an inter- 
ijaediate conditi(m : as, 

Pallidum 6 ij^di et mollS fSlium li&bet (P^m. xxi. 90),^ it has 
a palish green and soft leqf^ 

g, Of^ signifying part of, preceding the whole : as> 

Ksmo 8 dSc^B s&na mente est {Cic de Leg. iii. 10. 24), tu>t a 

man of the ten is of sound mind, 
Fufiils, untls ex mels inttunls {Cic. ad F9,m. xui. 3), FufiuSy 

one <f my most intimate friends, 

h. The eonuaendng point of time whence measurement pro- 
ceeds, expressed hy from: as^ 

Ex k&lendis Iftnufirils &d hano hSram inuXgll&uI relpublXcae 
{Cic, PhiL XIV. 7. 19)^ from the first of January to the pre- 
sent hottr I have kept a dose watch upon the interests of the 
country. 

Ex efi di$ septentriones uenti fuerS {Cic, ad Att. ix. 6. 3), from 
that day the wind contimted in the north, 

i. Immediate succession of time, cfter : as, 

Ex consfil&tu est prdfectiLs in Galliam {Cic, Brui 92. 318), im- 

m£diatdy (xfter his consulship he set out for OaUia, 
Oppldum ex ItXnSre expugnSrS {Caes, B. G. n. 12), to storm the 

town immediaidy on his arrived. 
Diem ex die expect&bam {Cic, ad Att* yii. 26. 3), Ivhxs waiting 

d<^ after day. 

j. Source of information with verbs of asking, hearing, &c. : as, 
SSd ftliquid ex PompSio sciam {Cic, ad Att. v. 2. 3), btU IshaU 

learn something from Pompey^ 
Hoc te ex SJils audlrg m&lo {Cic, ad Att, ¥. 17. 2), this I prefer 

yoiw hearing from others, 
Quaeslui ex PhaniS, quam in partem prSuindae piitftret t6 

uelle ut uSpIrem {Cic, ad Fam. ni. 6. 1), I asked Fhania 

into what part of the province he supposed you to wish m>e to 

come. 
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h Ccttue: as, 

GrftuXter daudlcftbat ex uolnfire ob rempubllcam acoepto (Oie. 

de Or. n. 61. 249), he was very lame from a wound received 

in his eoufUry*s eerviee. 
Arctitls ex lassltildln^ donniebant {Cie. de Inv. n. 4. 14), they 

toere deeping Mmewhat soundly from fatiffue. 

L That on which any thing depends physically or morally : as, 
Yldetis pendere ftliOs ex* arbdrS, puls&ri autem ftliOs et uerb^ 

rfiil (Cic. u. Yerr. in. 26. 66), you see some hanging from a 

tree^ others again beaten and flogged, 
Sx quo nerbo tota ill& caus8& pendebat (Cic. de Or. n. 25. 107), 

on which word the whole of thai cause depended. 

m. The authority upon which a person acts : as, 

Ex sSn&tuB consultO Manlius uinctllis llbSr&tiir {Liv, tl 17), 
under a decree of the senate Ifatdius is rdeasedfrom prison, 

BOs ex foedSrS rSpStunt {Liv. xxi. 10), they demand redress 
under the treaty, 

n. The standard by which any thing is measured : as, 

KOn est ex fortunfi fides pondSrand& (Cic, Part. Or. 34. 117), tit 

is not by success thatfiddUy is to be measured, f 
Ex euentu homines d6 tuO con^o existHm&bunt (Cic, ad Fam. 

I. 7. 5), the world wiU judge of join prudence by the result, 

0. As suggested by^ in accordance with : as, 

St&tues Ht ex fide &mft rSquS me& uldeblttLr (Cic, ad Att. y. 

8. 3), you will decide as shall appear to be in accordance with 

my honour, character and interest. 
Te ex sententift n&ulgass8 gaude5 (Cic. ad Att. y. 21. 1), / am 

ddighted that your voyage has been satisfactory, % 
Piscis ex sent^ntia Nactds sum (Ter. Ad. iii. 3. 66), I have fallen 

in with a dish offish to my hearfs content,^ 

• Very frequently ab is uaed with this verb. 

t Literally ' weighed.' 

% Literally * that you have sailed according to your wishes or feeling.' 

§ The phrase eof met animi sententia is ambiguous, meaning either 
' to my heart's content,' or ' on my word of honour' (literally * according 
to the feeling of my heart'). Hence the pun in Cicero (de Or. ii. 64. 
260), Ntuica eensori, quum Ule — Ex tui animi sententia tu uxorem habes? 
^Non hercule, inquii, ex met animi sententia. 
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p. In proportion : as, 

F&cXt haeredem ex deunoS Oaednam (Oio. p. Caec. 6. 17), he 

makes Caecina heir to dever^'twdfihs of his property* 
JSx parts magna tlbi asseuti^r {do. ad Att. yii. 3. 3), / agree 

with you in a great measiire, 

q. The quarter on or at which : as, 

Yna ex parts RhSnS oontXnenttir (Caes, B. G. i. 2), on one etde 
they are shut in by the Rhine, 

r. The liquid in which any thing more solid is dissolved, is pre- 
ceded by ex: as, 

Besinam ex melle Aegiptiam* uor&to, saluom f^ceris {Plant, 
Merc. 1. 2. 28), take a hclus of Egyptian gvm mixed im, honey ^ 
and you vfiU make it right, 

OtLciimSriB silvestris pars intSriSr ex laotS . . dllultlir (Cds. v. 
21. 1), the inner part of a wild cvau/mber is dissolved in mUL 

1332 [Ec], 6, ex in composition with verbs denotes—^, ov^ : as, exim- 
take oiUy exi- go otU, SgrSd- or SgrSdi- (r.) march outy ecfSr- or effSr- 
carry otUy expSs-t set forth, b. removal by the act expressed in the 
simple verb : as, excanta- remove by charms^ Sdormi- deep off, ex- 
iea^ frighten away. c. escaping by means of the act expressed in 
the simple verb : as, 6ulta- escape by moving on one side, Slucta- (r.) 
get away by wrestling, ecf tig- or ecfiigi- escape by flight, d, obtaining 
an end by the act of the simple verb : as, exttid-f hammer out^ 
Cuestlga- trace otU, Sl&bOra- work out, exa^VL- follow otU, attain, e» 
publicity : as, 6dlc-t prodaim, 6nuntia- diwlge, f ascent : as, 
Qmerg- emerge, 6ueh- carry up or raise, exsist- stand up, g, comr 
j^eteness : as, Sdisc- learn by heart, exur- bum up, SmSre- (r.) comr 
plete one^s service, h, change of character with verbs formed from 
adjectives and substantives : as, expia- make dean, atone for, ec- 
fSra- m£Lke savage^ ecf^mlna- convert into a woman, i. removal of 
what is expressed by the noun whence the verb is formed : as, 
exossa^lt hone (as a fish), Snoda-]: Triake snyootk by removal of knots. 
J, the reverse : as, expUca- unfdd, exaugtira- deprive of a rdigious 
character, exauctdra- discharge (i, e. relieve a soldier of the obliga- 

* So Ms. S, not Aegyptiam, 

t See § 461. 1. 

X Perhaps immediately from the adjectives exossi" ' boneless,^ enodp- 
* witiiout knots/ 
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tion expressed by the Latin anctSrftmento-). i. dutance: as, ex- 
audi- hear in the distance or on the outside. 

1333 In adjectives formed firom substantives this preposition denotes 
absence: as, 6nerai- without musde^ exsompni- sleepless^ extorri- 
(for exterri-) banished, 

1334 Ergft with an acoosative. a. Facing (veiy rare) : as, 
Tonstric6m Suram Kouisti nostram, quae h&s nunc erga aedls 

habet* {PlaiU, True. n. 4. 51), you know our coiffeiue Suroy 
who lives now facing this house. 

b. Towards (of friendly feeling) : as, 

EOdem mtfdo erga &mlc5s affecti stLmus quo er;^ nosmSt ipsos 

{Cic. de Am. 16. 56), we are disposed in the same way towards 

friends as totvards ourseives, 

e. Against (of unfriendly feeling, rare) : as, 
Quasi quid filius Mens d61iquisset m% erga {Plaut. Ep. ni. 3. 8), 
as if my son had committed any offence against me, 

1335 Extr&.t a. Without (no motion) : as, 

Hi sunt extr& prOuinciom trans Rh5d&num piiml {Caes, B. G. 
I. 10), these are the first people without the province on the 
other side of the Rhone, 

b. The same without a noun : as, 

Extra St intiis hostem h&b6bant {Caes, B. 0. m. 69), they had 
an enemy without and vnthin, 

c. Metaphorically: as, 

Extrft caussam id est {Cic. p. Caec. 32. 94), that is foreign to the 

question before us, » 

Dico omnis extr& culpam fuissS {Cic, n. Yerr. v. 51. 134), / 

afirm that all were Uamdess. 
Sed meherctilCs extr& i5cum hSmo belltis est {dc. ad Fam. vn. 

16. 2), but really withovt joking he is a pleasant fdlow. 

d. Except: as, 

Extr& dtLcem paucosquS praetSreS, rSllqui in bell5 r&p&c6s, in 
Gr9.tiOnS crudeles {Cic, ad Fam. vii. 3. 2), except the chief 

* This reading is partly conjectural, 
f For the prepodtion ex, e, see § 1331. 
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and a few Besides, the rest were rapacious in thefiddy Uood- 
iJhirsty in language, 
NSuS nS.uXg9.td cltrH Oalicadnum extrS. quam si quil n&uis l6g3r 
tos portabit {Idv. xxxyiii. 38), neither shaU he n/ivigate the 
sea on this side of Calicadnus, always excepting the case of a 
ship carrying ambassadors. 

1336 In is used with the ablative and accusative ; with the former 
when there is no motion,* with the accusative when there is 
motion. 

In with the ablative denotes — a. In, in reference to place : as. 
In e5 concl&ui el c&bandum fuit {Cic. de Div. n. 8. 20), in that 

chamber he would have had to sleep, 
AtttLlit in c&ueS. puU5s {Cic, de Div. n. 34. 72)^ he brought the 

chickens in a cage. 
In hortis cum ulclno suo ambiilS.bat {Cic, Acad. Pr. n. 16. 51), 

he was walking in the park with his ndghhou/r. 

h. On or over : as, 

NSmo eum unquam in Squ9 s^entem uldit {Cic, n. Yen*, v* 

10. 27), no one ever saw him on horseback, 
Eqult&re In SjrundXnS longa {Sor, Sat. il 3. 248), to ride on a 

long reed. 
Pons In Ibero pr5pe effecttLs Srat {Caes, B. C. i. 62), the bridge 

over the Ebro v>as nearly finished, 

c. Am^mg : as, 

Oaes&rls in barb&ns Srat nomSn obsctiritLs {Caes, B. C. i. 61), 
C(Bsar*s name was not well known among the barbarians. 

Exercltum In Aulercis collSc&uit {Caes, B. G. ui. 29), he qmr- 
tered the army in the country of the Avlerd. 

d. Included 171, part (/; as, 

Nihil praeter uirtutem in bdnis diicSrS {Cic. de Fin. in. 3. 10), 
to look upon nothing but manliness as entitled to a place among 
blessings, 

C&plto in dgcem l6gS.tls Srat {Cic, p. Bosc. Am. 9. 26), Capito 
was one of the ten deputies, 

e. In, in the sense of wUhin the range ofy but only in certain 
phrases: as, 

. * That is, no motion in relation to the noun ; or rather, no motion 
from the exterior of it to its interwr. 
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dim in Me ambiilo, o^0r5r {Oie. de Or. n. 14« 60), token I 
walk in the tufiy I get hrovmed. 

Istt mMfirfttio ftnXmi In Scillis dftriflsttmae prOuinciae atque In 
auilbttfl omnium gentium est pMt& {Cie. ad Q. F. 1. 1. 2.9), 
thatjHnoer of edf-cantrol you poetess lies uvder the eyes of a 
most distinguished province^ and within the heaxing of aU 
nations. 

/. In, denoting the position in which a person is, as r^^ards 
the feelings of others : as, 

IHffldde est dicta, quanto In 6di5 Slmtbs ftptld eztSras n&ti5n6s 
(Cie. p. Leg. Man. 22. 65), it is difficult to say in what de- 
testation toe are hdd annong foreign nations, 

S& dnltas tibi Ona In &m0r6 fiiit (fiic. u. Yerr. vr. 1. 3), that 
state was the special object of your affection. 

Apiid eum sunt In hSnOre St in prStiO {Cic. p. Bosc. Am. 
28. 77), they are respected and valued by him. 

g. In, before persons, signifying in the case of in what concerns 
them: as, 

Bespondit se id quSd in Neruiis ftoisset &cturum {Caes, B. G. 

II. 32), he replied that he would do the same as he had done 

in the case of the Nervii, 
Idem in b{$n5 seruS ditil MsX {(He, de Or. n. 61. 248), the same 

is commoTdy said of a good slave, 

h. Dressed in, wearing, armed with : as, 

I^tlbtUo adfixiis, In isdem ftntUis quos gest&bat {Tac. Hist. ly. 

7^, fixed to the gallows with the sarM rings on^ which he wore 

{when alive), 
Trlfld& Nepttlniis In hasiA {Ycd. Fl. i. 641), Neptune arm/ed 

with a three-fanged spear, 

t. In respect of in reference to : as, 

Yez&ttir &b omnlbiis In e9 UbrO quem scripsit d$ ult& be&t& 

{Cic, Tusc. Y. 9. 24), he is attached by aU in referertce to the 

booh which he wrote on a happy life, 

j, A period of time in the course of which a thing happens is 
often preceded by In : as, 

Yix tSr In anno audirS nuntium possunt {Cic. p. Bosc. Am. 
46. 132), they can receive news scarcely three tim^s in the year. 
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Hae'res contrft nos nUsinnt In h5c tempdrS {Ci4:, p. Quinct. 1. 1), 
theie things make against us under present circumstances. 

Fere in diebus paiicis quibus haeo &cta sunt Chrysis uicina 
haec m6ritur (Ter, And. i. 1. 77), vntkin a few days or so 
after this occurredy my neighbawr here Chrysis dies, 

k. The simple verbs of placing, such as p9s- put, ISca- placcy 
st&tu- set up (even though motion be implied in them), take In 
with an ablative in the best writers, and that whether used in 
their simple sense or metaphorically : as, 

T&btUae test&menti ROmam Srant adl&tae, iit In aerSJiO p5n8- 
rentiir (Caes, B. 0. ni. 108), his wiU had been carried to 
Borne, that it might be deposited in the treasury. 
Omnem cOram in sidSrum cognition^ pSsuSrunt (Cic» de Div. 
I. 42. 93), they employed aU their thoughts in the study of the 
stars. 
Apud P&trOnem te in maxttmS gratia pSsuI {Cic. ad Att. v. 
11. 6), I have caused you to he in very high favour with Patro, 

1337 In with an accusative denotes — a. Into : as, 

Gl&dium hosti in pectiLs infixit {Cic. Tusc. iv. 22. 50), he drove 

the sword into the enemy's breast. 
Paene in fSueam decXdl {Plaut. Per. iv. 4. 46), laU butfdl into 

a ditch, 
Inde Srat brSuissImiLs in Britanniam tr&iecttls {Caes, B. G. iv. 

21), from thence was the shortest passage to Britain. 

h. Onto: v^ 

Fllium In itLmSros suOs exttOit (Cic, de Or. i. 53. 228), he lifted 

his son on to his shoulders. 
D$i5t&rum In Scum sustiilerunt (Cic. p. Deiot. 10. 28), they 

lifted (the aged) Deiotarus on to his horse, 

c. Among (with motion) : as, 

Oohortis quinque In EbtLrOnes misit (Caes, B. G. v. 24), he sent 
Jive cohorts into the country of the Eburones. 

d. The new form or character into which any thing is changed 
has In before it : as, 

Ex h5mInS s6 conuortit in beluam (Cic, de Off. ni. 20. 82), he 

changes him>selffrom a rmn into a beast, 
Aqu& m&rlna in dimldiam partem dScdquenda est (Col, zii. 24), 

the sea-boater must be boiled down to one-half. 
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€* The otject vn wbiok any thing k ipent or employed v vs^ 

Nollus tfinmciiiB instlmltttr* in qnemqmm {fiic. sd Att. t. 

17. 8)y not afaHkmg w I7»fi^ ^n any one. 
MSiGrem sumptmn in prancUam ftofrunt (Oic ti» Terr. ir. 

10. 22), Mcgr jp^n^ a Itnyer m»m en a bnakfast, 

/. Direction of sight or thooght? on or ft; an object : as. 

In quoiuB fortunas n5n Scillos dsftgit ? (Oic, PhiL xi; 5. 10) 

on irAoje property does he not fix his eye f 
In te unum 86 t5t& oonuortet duXtSs {Cie, Somn. Sc. 2), the 

whole body of citizens vnU turn their thoughts to you alone, 

g. Direction of power towards or over an object : as, 

YXri in uzfirea nitae n^Sdeqne h&bent pdtest&tem (Coesi B. G« 

Ti. 19)y the husband has power of life and death over the wife. 
N6 tamditl quidem dSmlniis Mt in suOb ? {Cic. p. Rosa Ahl 

28. 78) shall he not even for this little time he master over his 

own people F 

h. Feeling towards, whether fiiendLj or hostile (thoiigli more 
frequently the latter) : as. 

Ad impiSt&tem in deOs, in hffmlnSs adionxit iniuriam (Cie. 
N. D. m. 34. 84), to impiety towards the gods he added out- 
rage to man* 

Si ISrae partfis snos dlllgunt, qnS ni^a in llbSros noetrSs indul- 
grat^ eu» debemilB I {Cic de Or. n. 40. 168) ifwHd heasls 
love their offspring^ what ought to he our kindness towards 
our children f 

i. Purposef (even though not attained),ybr, to : as^ 

NuUft pScunift vSsi in rem mlUtftremst dfttft {dc, p. Bab. Poet. 

12. 34), no money was given except for military purposes. 
In banc rem testem l^clliam dttabo {fiie, n. Yerr. ii. 69. 146), 

/ wiU call Sicily itself as a witness to prove thisfact^ 

j. Tendency, sense of words, &o., /or, to, as: as, 



* Tet with jMW- and eonsum- the best writers prefer in with the ahla- 
tiY& 

-f This usage was carried to a great extent by the later writers, but is 
more limited in Cicero, who instead of such a phrase as in honorem ali' 
cuius, would have said honoris alieuius oaussa, (See Madvig, Opusc 
I. p. 167.) 
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Ijgo qua£ in rem tuam aint, ek uelim faoilis (Ter, Ph. n. 4. 9), 

as for me, whatever course may he for yow interett^ that I 

^unUd trish you to adopt. 
In earn sententiam niult& dixit (Cic. ad Att. n. 22. 2)^ he said 

much to this efect, 
Haec in suam conttim6liam uertit {Caes. B. C. l 8), aU this he 

interpreted as an insult to himsdf. 

h Besemblance (resulting £rom an act), manner, form, after: a% 

P^tum agmSn in mSdum fiigientium figSbfttUr {lAv, xxi. 41), 
the in&ntry was hurrying along so a^ to look like a body <^ 
runaways, 

L In distributions the unit is expressed by In and an acousative 
plural with or without the adjective singtUo-, while the English is 
expressed by every ^ each, the^ <bc. : as, 

lam ad dSn&rios quinqu&ginta in singtLlos mSdiSs annOnS per- 

u6ngrat {Caes, B. C. i. 52), the price of com had now reached 

to fifty denaries the huhd* 
QuingSnos dBnftrios prStium in c&p!t& st&tu8rant (Liv, xzxir. 

60), they had fixed 600 denaries as the price per head» 
Tempera In h5ras commut&rl uldes {Cic, ad Att. xiy. 20.4), 

the state of things changes you see every hour. 
Tltium in dies cresclt (Cic, Top. 16. 62), vice increases every 

day, 

m. The future in phrases of time expressed hy for, witil, &c. : 

Ad cfinam hSmXnem inult&uit in postSrum diem (Cic, de Off. 

III. 14. 68), fie asked the man to dinner for the next day, 
Sermdnem in multam noctem prOduxImtLs (Cic. Somn. Sc. 1), 

we k^t up the conversation untU late at night. 

n. In some phrases denoting the position of a party, the verb 
8s- be is used with In and an accusative, although no motion or 
change is expressed* : as, 

Puloerriinram ducSbant Sb ezt^ris nfttionlbus quae In &mlcl- 
tiam pSpiUl EGm9.ni dIoiOnemque essent, iniOrias prOpnl- 
8&r8 (Cic, in Oaedl. 20. 66), they deemed it a most glorious 

» This originated. Bays 'MadVig (Lat. Or. § 230, obs. 2, note), in on 
inaccuracy of the pronundation, where the distinction between the accu- 
satiYe and ablative rested on the single letter m. 
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duty to ward off wUrage from foreign nations who stood in 
the relation of friends and vassals to the Roman people. 
Qamn uostros portiis in praedSnum foissS pSiest&tem scifitis 
{Cic. p. leg. Man. 12. 33), when your own harbours have been, 
you are atpare, in the possession of pirates. 

1338 In when componnded with verbe* denotes — a. into : as, ini- 
enter, indttc-f lead in, h, upon : as, iniiig-f place (as a yoke) upon, 
indu- put on, indtic-t draw on, impSra- impose, e. against : as, 
infSr- carry against, illld- dash against, inulde- look with- envy at. 
d, at, over: as, ingSm- groan at, ill&criima- weep over. e. privacy: 
as, Xnaudi- or indaudi- hear as a secret. But see § § 1308. 1, 1308. 2. 

1339 Infrft denotes hdow. a. In regard to place, with or without a 
noon: as, 

Aigentum ad m&re infra oppldum exspect&bat (Cic. n. Yerr. 

IT. 23. 51), he was waiting for the silver by the sea-side bdow 

thetoion. 
Infrft nihil est nisi mortftlS ; stLprft lunam sunt aetema omnift 

(Cic. Sonm. Sc. 4), bdow there is nothing but what is mortal; 

above the moon every thing is eternal. 

b. Of time: as, 

HSmSrus n5n infrft stLpSriSrem Ljfcurgum fuit (Cic, Brat. 10. 
40), Homer teas not of a later date than the elder Zycurgus. 

c. Of number: as, 

HiSmS pauciora duft stiblclto, non tftmSn infrft n5u6n& {Plin, 
ZYiii. 26), in winter you must place fewer eggs under them, 
not a smaller number however than nine at a tim£. 

d. Of magnitude: as, 

Yrl sunt magnltudlnS paulo infra SlSfantOs {Oaes. B. G. yi. 28), 
the urus in size is a little bdow the dephant. 

e. Of worth: as, 

* In in the composition of adjectires signifies not, but has no con- 
nection with the preposition. On the other hand, verbs are never com- 
pounded with the negative in. Ignora- * be ignorant* seems to be an 
exception, but only seems, for it is formed from the adjective ignairo', 
which as an adjective was entitled to the negative prefix before the sim- 
ple adjective gnaro-. Substantives compounded with in ' not' are at times 
found, but only in the ablative, as inituau * without permission.' 

t See § 451. 1. 
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InfrSi Be omnia hum&ii& ducet {Cic. de Fin. m. 8. 29), he wiU 
deem eveiy thing human hdow him, i. e. unworthy his atten- 

1340 IntSr denotes between or among, a. Of place : as, 

Mons lura est inter S6quS.nos St HeluStids {Goes, B. G. i. 2), 
M<mni Jura lies between the Sequani and the HelvetiL 

Inter sdbrios bacch&rl uldettLr {Cie. Or. 28. 99), he seems to be 
acting Bacchus among sober people* 

b. Of time, between^ dwring : as, 

Dies qu&dragintS. quinque inter binos ludos tollentiir (Cic. ii. 

Verr. ii. 62. 130), forty-five days between the two festivals 

shall be ftruch out. 
Hoc inter cSnam dict&ul {Cic, ad Q. F. m. 1. 6. 19), / have 

dictated this during dinner, 

€. Mutuality: as, 

Inter se asplcisbant {Cic, in Oat. ni. 5. 13), they kept looking at 

one another, 
OlcSrones puSri dmant inter S8 {Cic, ad Att. yi. 1. 12), the young 

Ciceros are great friends, 

1341 IntSr in composition with verbs denotes between : as, interpds- 
place between^ But see ^ 1342. 1. 

1342 Intdr is compounded with nouns forming both substfmtives and 
ad^jectives — a. with the sense between : as, interuallo- (n.) the space 
between two stakes in a palisadey an interval^ intertignio- (n.) the 
space between two beams, intemuntio-a messenger who goes backwards 
and forwards between two people, b, within : as, inter-ctiti- or -ctLt- 
tpithin the skin, f, between, as regards time : as, interlUnio- the 
interval when no mxxm is idsMe* 

1342. 1 Inter — ^from In or &n up^ava (see § 834, and compare § 308. 1) 
— denotes a, up : as, intellgg- pick or gather up (information), per- 
ceivCy interturba- stir up, intermisce- mix up, b. again:* as, inter- 
'pSlsk-fvU (cloth) again, vamp up anew, c, reversal of a preceding 
act : as, interiHg- unyoke, interquiesc- repose after labour, d. sepa- 
rationf removal, disappeara'nce : as, interrtip- break off, intermXt- 
leave off or let out (the fire), interclttd- shut off, intercid- fall away, 
escape, interfrig- break off, intfirSresc- dry up, interbXb- drink up, 
ini&tdlG- forbid, intermXna- (r.) warn off with threats, e, especially of 

H H 
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disappearance by death, as inter-flc- or -fici- make away wkh^ kUl, 
intSilin- take off, kill, intSri- pan awa^f die, inter-mSr- or -mdri- 
die off, intemSca- kill off, interfrlgesc- die of ccld (hence he neglected 
and BO become obeolete). /. through: as, inter-fSd- or -fSdi- dig 
through, intersplra- breathe through, inter-fUg- or -ftlgi-^ dirough, 
interlace- and interfulge- shine through,* 

1343 Intrft denotes within, a. Of place without motion : as, 

Intr& p&riStes meos d6 meft pemlcie oonsflia Ineuntiir {Oic, ad 

Att. in. 10. 2), plane are entered into within the walls of my 

house for my own destruction. 
Anti^hum intrft montem Taurum regn&r6 iosserunt {Oie, p. 

Best. 27. 58), they decreed that Antiochus should rule within 

Mount Taurus, 

b. Of place with motion : as, 

Intr& portas oompellunttLr {Liv. yn. 11), they are driven wi^in 
the gates, 

e. Metaphorically: as, 

BptLULmlir tinft non m^6 non contr& legem sSd Stiam intrS 

l^^em (Oic, ad Fam. ix. 26. 4), we feast together not only 

not against the law, but even vnthin it, 
Quidam phrSnStIci intrft uerbft dSsIpiunt {Cds. m, 18), some 

lunatics show the disease only in words, 

d. Of number (particularly in regard to time), within^ during : 
as, 

Intra annos quattuordScim tectum non stLbiSrant (Goes. B. G. 

I. 34), for fourteen years they had not passed under a roof, 

Intrft paucos dies oppldum cftpIttLr (JAv, n. 25), within a few 

days the toum is taken, 

1344 IntrO in is used in composition with verbs of motion or direc- 
tion : as, introi- enter, intrOdtic- lead in, intro-spic- or -spiel- look 
in, 

1345 luxtftt (root itlg- yoke, join) denotes — o. Proximity of place, 
dose by : as, 

* This inter became soon in a great measure obsolete, so that many 
of the words belong exclusively to the older writers. Gate, Plautus, Lu- 
cretius. It may be useful to compare the meanings of this inter with 
those of an and its representatives, § 1308. 2. 

t This word is scarcely to be met with in Cicero. In Tacitus it is 

very common. 
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luxtS. mtlrum castr& p5suit {Cae$, B. C. 1. 16), he pitched his 
camp near a waU, 

h. The same with motion, nearly to : as, 

luzts. sedltionem uentum (Tac. Ann. vi. 13), matters came 
nearly to a sedition. 

c. Proximity of time, immediately after : as, 

KSque dnim conu^t iuxta InSdiam protlnus s^tiStfttem essS 
{Gets, II. 16), nor indeed is it reasonable that immediately 
after fasting there shovld he a fall meal, 

d. Nearness in quality, aJdn to : as, 

Vslocltas iuxtS. formldlnem est {Tac, Ger. 30), speed is akin to 

fear, 
Eorum ^6 ultam mortemquS iuxta aestiimo (JSaL Oat. 2), the 

life and death of such men I look upon as much the same, 

e. Equality without a noun, equally : as, 

8515 cael5qu8 iuxt&* gr&ul {Tac, Hist. y. 7), the soU and at- 
mosphere being equally unhealthy, 

1346 • Ob denotes — a. Towards^ with motion (but only in very old 
writers): as, 

Ob BOmam noctu 1^5nes ducSrS coepit {En,n, ap. Fest.), he 
hegan to lead ike legions by night towards Bome^ 

hm AgainMy before^ with or without motion : as, 

Follem sXbi obstringlt ob gtUam (Plaia, Aul. u. 4. 23), he binds 

a bladder before his mouth, 
L^bnam ob oculum hab4bat {Plaut, Mil. GL y. 1.37), he had a 

piece of wool over his eye. 
Mors ei J5b ^ciilos saepS uer8S.tast (Cic, p. Bab. Post. 14. 39), 

death often passed to and fro before his eyes, 

c, Against^for^ in accounts, where money is set against the 
thing purchased, pledged, &c., or the thing purchased, &c. against 
the money : as, 

A'ger obpositust pigneri Ob d6cem mnas {Ter. Ph. ly. 3.66), 
my land has been put as a pledge against ten mince, i. e. has 
been inortgaged for that svm, 

* In this sense a dative is found : as, res parua ao iuxta magnis dif- 
ficUis {Liv, xxiT. 19), *a little matter, but equally difficult with great 
matters.' 
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Qoin Arrabooem a me ftooepisti ob m^dierem (PlatU, Rud. ni. 

6. 23), nay you received/ram me eamett-money for the fffoman, 
Alt Be ob asinos firre argentom {PlauL As. n. 2. 80)^ he my^ 

thai he has hrtmght the fMmey to pay for the asses. 
Est flftgltiOsum ob rem mdlcandam p^lUiiam accIp^rS {Cic» ii. 

Yerr. n. 32. 78), it is indeed a scandalotu thing to take fiumey 

for giving a verdict, 

d. A purpoee or reason* for^ on account of: as, 
Haec ^ ad te 5b earn caossam scrlbo ut iam d9 ta& qu5quS 
rfttiOnS medlt6r6 {Cic. ad Fam. i. 8. 3), all this I write to 
you with this object^ that you may consider the course of pro- 
ceeding you <dso should now adopt. 
Y0rum id frastra &n ob rem f&dam, in uestrft m&nti sitam 
{Sal, Jug. 31), hU whether I am doing this in vain or to 
some purpose^ is in your handsy my friends, 

1347 Ob in composition with verbs signifies— <i. tOy towards : as, 5bi- 
go tOy ostend- held out to, occilr-* run to meet- h, hefore : as, obam- 
btUa- walk heforcy obudllta- keep flying hefore^ obuersa- (r.) pass to 
and fro hefore, obtXne- hold in the presence of (an enemy), c. shut- 
tingy oUtructing : as, ohd-pui to, obstra- build upy obslde- hlochade, 
d, against (physically) : as, oblucta- (i*.) struggle against^ offend- 
strike against, e, against (morally) ; as, obnuntia- bring an un- 
favowralile reporty obtrecta- depreciatCy 5b^ be injurious, f, upon : 
as, ocouloa- tread upony opprim- crushy obtSr- trample upon. g. 
covering y affecting the stirface: as, obdtlc-* draw over, oflRid-* pour 
ovcTy occalle- grow hard on the surface. 

1348 P&lam openly y publidy, in the presence of r/utny, a. With an 
ablative (or perhaps dative) : as, 

Indg rem crSdltorl p&lam p5ptLld soluit {Liv. vi. 14), upon this 
he paid the money to the creditor in the presence of the people. 

b. The same without a case : as, 

Anna in templumt Itlce et p&lam comport&bantiir (Cic. in Pis. 

10, 23), people were carrying amis into the temple in daylight 

and openly. 

1349 PgnSs denotes — a. In the hands of, in the possession of: as, 

• See §461.1. f hi. templo. 
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PSnSs eum ^st pStest&s {Cic, ad Fam. iy. 7. 3), the power is in 
hi* hands, 

Istaec pSnes uos psaltriast ? {Ter, Ad. ni. 3. 34) is that singing- 
girl at yvwr matter's house f 

Serul centum dies p^nSs accus89,tQrem fuSrS {Cic, p. Mil. 22. 60)^ 
the davesfor a hundred days were in the custody of the ac- 
cuser. 

Culpa t^'st penes {Ter, Hec. iy. 1. 20), thefavU lies with you. 

PSnes te 6s ?* (Hor. Sat. 2. 3. 273) are you in your senses f 

1350 P&r denotes — a. Through^ with motion : as, 

It basts T&go per temptis tltrumque ( Virg, A. ix. 418), passes 

the spear through Tago^s either temple. 
HeluStil pSr angustias suas copias transduxSrant {Goes, B. G. 

1. 11), tke Hdvetii had led their forces through the defile, 

h. Through^ as seen through : thus, 

N&tur& membr&nSfi 5ctil5rum perlucldas f^it ut pSr eas cemi 

posset {Gic, N. D. n. 57. 142), nature made the Ttvemhranes of 

the eye transparent, that they migJU he seen through. 
Quod uidebam gquldem, sed qu&sX per cSlllglnem {Cic, Phil. 

zii. 2. 3), which I saw aU the time it is true, hut only through 

a doud as it were, 

c. When a similar thing occurs at consecutiYe points of a line : 
as, 

Inult&tl llb^rSlXter per ddm5s (Liv, i, 9), generously invited to 

all the houses, i. e. some to one, some to another. 
Quid h6c negotist quod 6mnes homines f&bulantur p4r uias ? 
(Plaut, Cist. Y. 1. 1) what is this husiness which aU the wodd 
is talking about in every street of the tovm f 

d. Of time, during, through, for : as, 

TSnuistI prouinciam per dScem ann5s {Cic, ad Att. yii. 9. 4), 
you have dwngto the province during ten, years. 

B5g5 te n6 t8 uiae pSr hiSmem committ&s {pic, ad Fam. xyi. 
8), / heg you not to expoH yowrsdf to the danger of travdling 
during the winter, 

e. The means by which a thing is done, through, hy,hy means 
of: as, 

• Compare this with a similar use otapud above. 

HH2 
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QaSd Sdepttts est per soSItts, id per luzttriam eofdndXt (de* p. 
Rose. Am. 2. 6), what he has obtained through impiety y he is 
sguandering in luxury* 

QuGmlnus discessiO fiSret pSr adaoraftrios tuOe est Heiotum {CHc, 
ad Fam. i. 4. 2), it was owing to your opponents that a divi- 
sion did not takeplaoe, 

/. When the means employed are deceitful, pSr may be trans- 
lated by under. In this case the nouns employed are such as 
sp^ie- appearance^ nOmSn- name^ caussa- cause, &e. : thus. 

Per sp^em iUiSnae fungendae uXois sufts Spes firm&uit {Lio. i. 
41), under pretence of acting for another^ he streTigthened his 
own power. 
Aemttl&tiOnis suspectos per n5mSn obsXdum &mdu@bat {Toe, 
Ann. XIII. 9), those suspected of rivalry he was endeavouring 
to get rid of under the name of hostages. 

g. When the agent does not act through any intermediate 
means, he is said (though incorrectly) to act through himself : as, 

QuoscunquS nSuis rSbiis IdOneos cr6dsbat, aut per se aut p& 
&lios soUXdt&bat (Sal. Gat. 39. 6), aU those whom he thought 
weU fUted for taking part in a revolution^ he was working 
upon, either him^lf or by means of others. 

K^hll audactSr ipSI per s6s6 ^8 P. Sull& f &cSrS pdtu6runt {Cic. 
p. Sul. 24. 67), they could do nothing daring of themsdves 
without the aid forsooth of Pvhlius SuUa. 

h. With phrases denoting hindrancey (&c«, the point where the 
hindrance exists is expressed by pSr through : ad, 

Ytrisque adpftruit nihil p$r altSros Bt&r$ quo mlniis incept& 

persSquSrentiir (Liv. yi. 33), to each nation it was evident 

that there was no obstacle on the part of the other to jjrevent 

them from carrying out their intentions. 
Per diices, non per mllXtes st^tSrat, nS uincSrent (Liv. m. 61), 

it had been the fault of the generals , not the soldiers^ that they 

had not conquered. 

i. With verbs denoting permission or power^ the person who 
might have stood in the way is expressed by pSr : as, 

BSgl&dienttir illl per m0 licet (Cic. Tusc. iv. 21. 47), they may 

fight it out for me, i. e. as far as I am concerned. 
Quiun et per u&l9tadlnem et p^r anni tempus nftuIg&rS piStSils, 
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ad no8 uSnl {Cie, ad Fam. xvi. 7), when both your hedih 
and the season of the year permit your sailing^ come to us, 

j. By, in entreaties, to express the person or object in consi- 
deration of which the favour is asked* : as, 

PSrt SgS tS deSs oro {Ter. And. v. 1. 16), I entreat you by ihs 
gods, 

PSr Sg5 tS fill quaecunquS iurS. llbSros iungunt p&rentlbus pr6- 
cor quaes5qu8 (Liv, xxiii. 9), by aUthe ties, my son, which 
bind a chUd to a parent, I pray and entreat thee. 

k. Hence in oaths, by : as, 

IurS,rem per Wuem DeosquS PSnatIs me e& sentlr^ quae dlcS- 
rem {Cic, Acad. Pr. n. 20. 65), / woidd have sworn by Ju- 
piter and the Household Oods that I really fdt what I said* 

1351 PSr^: in composition with verbs denotes — a, through: as, per- 
diic-§ lead through, perflu-./^ through, b, completion: as, perflo- 
or -fici- complete, permIt-§ let go altogether, abandon (to others), 
pSrOrS- condude a speech, c, destruction : as, pSri- perish, perd- 
[fordo"], destroy, p8rXm'» kill\U 

1362 Pgr in composition with adjectives denotes — a. through: as, 
pemoct- lasting all night, peruIgXl- awake all night, pSrenni- last' 
ing through endless years, b, very% : as, perlSui- very light, per- 
magno- very great, c. destruction : as, peritbro- violating an oath, 
perfldo- breaking faith, 

* Thi3 in fact is only another example of the means noticed in § e, 
A weak party approaches an offended superior through some third party; 
as for instance in Caesar, B. 6. vi. 4, the Senones, in applying for his 
mercy, adeunt per Aeduos, 

f Observe how the preposition is separated from its noun in these 
examples. 

t In esppergUc- (r.) * wake up,* the peposition is por^ the old form 
being exporgisc- i. e. exporrigiac: Again m perhibs' the old form was 
probably porhibe-. Compare pervade^ a comiption oiproinde or rather 
porinde, 

§ 3ee § 451. 1. 

II The per signifying destruction is perhaps of a different origin. At 
any rate it is the same as the German prefix ver, seen in verthun ^de- 
stroy;* and as our English /or, seen in the obsolete /or(fo i.e. ' destroy,* 
forswear, forget, &c. 

Y The prefix per * very* is often separated from the simple adjective : 
88, per miki mirum uisumst (Cite, de Or. i. 49. 214), * it seemed very won- 
derful to me.' 
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1353 PSnS (closely coimecied with post) signifies Behind, a. With 
a noun: as, 

P6ne nofl recede {Plata. Poen. in. 2. 34), gtep hack behind us. 
Yinctae p5nS tergum m&nus {Tac, Hist. lu. 85), his hands were 
hound behind his back, 

b. Without a noun : as, 

Et ante et p5ne, St ad keuam St ad deztram, et sursum et 
deorsum [m5u6b&tiir] {Cic. de Tin. 13 ad fin.), [it moved] 
forward and backioardf to the left and to the rights upward 
and downward, 

P0n6 sSquens ( Virg, A. x. 226), fdloioing behind. 

1354 Post denotes behind^ after, a. Of place : as, 

FlilmSn Srat post castrft {Caes. B. G. n. 9), there was a river in 

the rear of the camp. 
Sed magnum mStuens b6 post cr&t6r& tSgSbat {Virg. A. ix. 

346), but behind a vast bowl in his fear he hid him. 

b. The same without a noun : as, 

CSaedSre inclpiunt seraos qui post Srant {Cie. p. Mil. 10. 29), 
thci/ begin to cut down the slaves who were in the rear. 

c. Of time, after, since : as, 

Post tuum discessum bin&s ft BalbQ ; nihil nSuI {Cic. ad Att. xr. 

8), since your departure two (fetteri) from BaUms; no news. 
Hoc sexennio post Yeios captos &ctumst {Cic. de Div. i. 44. 100), 

this occurred six years after the capture of Veii. 
Post diem quintum quam barb&ri ItSrum m&16 pugnfiuSrant, 

legilti & Boccho uSniunt {Sal, Jug. 102), on the fifth dag 

after the second defeat of the barbarians, an embassy from 

Bocchus arrives. 

d. The same without a noun : as, 

InltiG meft sponte eum, post inuItiltfL tu5 mittendum duxl 
{Cic. ad Fam. vii. 6. 2), at first of my own miction, after- 
wards at your invitation, I thought it right to send him. 

Post paucis diebils* &lios dScem l6g&t5s adduxSrunt {Liv. xl. 
47), a few days after they brought other ten ambassadors. 

SSnfttus post paul5* de his rSbiis h&blttLs est {Liv. r. 55), a 
senate was held soon after on this sutject. 

• Or these may possibly be datives dependent upon post, aa in pottibi. 
Compare §§ 957, 958, and the use of contra with auro. 
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e. Metaphorically: as, 

Ybi pSrloiilam aduSnit, inoXdia et sttperbift post fu6r8 {Sal, 

Oat. 23), vfhsn danger aj)proaehed, envy and pride fdl into 

the rear, 

1355 Post in composition with verbs signifies — a. after ^ of place : as^ 
postscrXb-* {Tac,\ write after, h, after, of time : as, postfacto- 
done aftenffards^ postgSnXto- bom afterwards, c. after, in import- 
ance : as, postpds-''^ and posth&be- deem of secondary importance. 

1356 Prae denotes before, a. Of place ; as, 

TibSrim, prae se armentum &gens, nand5 trSiecit {Liv. i, 7), 
lie swam across the Tiber, driving the herd before him, 

StiUantem prae sS pugionem ttilit {Cic, Phil. ii. 12. 30), he 
carried the dripping dagger before him. 

Also as an adverb : thus, 

I prae {Ter, And. 1. 1.144), gofhst, 

b. The same metaphorically : as, 

OstSrl tectior$s ; 8gd semper me dIdlcissS prae m6 tiill (Cie. 
Or. 42.146), the others are more resetted; I ever avowed the 
fact that I once studied the subject. 

c. The cause (but chiefly in negative sentences), /or: as, 
Sdlem prae i&ctUdrum multXtudlnS non uidebXtls {Cic, Tuso. i. 

42. 101), you will not see the sun for the number of darts. 
f Nee 15qul prae maerOrS p5tuit {Cic. p. Piano. 41. 99), and he 

could not speak for grief, 

Prae lassittidine opus est ixi lauem {Plant. True. ii. 3.7), lam 
so fatigued J must take a bath, 

CrSdo prae &m5re exolusti huno fSr&s {Ter, E. T. 2. 18), I sup- 
pose it was for love you shut him out. 

d. In comparison with, by the side of: as, 

BOmam prae suft Oftpu^ intldsbunt {Cie. in Bull. n. 35. 96), 
they wiU laugh at Rome compared with their own Capua,. 

1357 Prae in composition with verbs denotes — a, before : as, prae- 
mtt-* send in advance, praebe** {i. e, praehlbe-) hold before, present, 
praesta- j92ac« or stand before, b, before, in the sense oi passing by: 
as, praeflu-y?otr by, praen&ulga- sail by, c, at the head of^ in comr 

* See § 451. 1. 
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mand : as, praeSs- he in command, prae-fto- or -fid- place in com^ 
fnand, d, at the extremity: as, praerdd-^ gnaw at the end, praeclfid-'^ 
• dose at the end. e, superiority : as, praesta- and praec^-* surpass, 
/. before, in time : as, praecerp- gather too soon, praedXc-*^ say be- 
forehand, praes&gi- fed beforehand, g, the doing a thing first for 
others to do after : as, prael-rS uerb& to tdl a person what he is to 
say, prae-clp- or -clpi- teach, praescrib-* enjoin by writing, 

1358 Prae in the composition of adjectives denotes — a, before, of 
place : as, praeclp- or praeclpit- head-first, b» before, of time : as, 
praescio- knovring beforeJvand, c, at the extremity: as, praSosto- 
burnt at the end, praS&cato- sharp at the end. d, very : as, prae- 
alto- very deep, praecl&ro- most gloriousf, 

1359 PraetSr denotes — a. Passing by .\ as, 

Praeter castrS. Caes&ris suas c5pias transduxit (Caes. B. G. i. 
48), he led his own troops past Caesar^s camp, 

Serul praetSr Sciilos Lolli haec omni& fSrebant {Oic. ii. Yerr. 
in. 25. 62), the daves kept carrying aU these things along be- 
fore the eyes ofLoUius. 

b. Beyond, in amount or degree : as, 

L&cus praeter m5dum crSuSrat {Oic, de Div. i. 44. 100), the lake 

had risen above its usuaiievd. 
Hoc mihi praeclpuom fuit praetor &li5s {Cic. p. Sul. 3. 9), this 

bdonged especially to me above others, 

c. Besides, i. e. in addition to: ss, 

Praeter sS d6n5s ad conl5quium adducunt (Caes. B. G, i. 43), 
they bring to the conference ten men each besides themsdves. 

Praetor auct5rlts.tem, ulr6s quSque ad coercendum h&bsbat 
(Caes. B. 0. ni. 57), besides the authority of a name, he had 
the physical means also for compulsion, 

d. Except^, exduding: as, 

• See §451.1. 

t This formation is scarcely if at all found in Cicero ; for praeeelsO' 
(ii. Yen*. IF. 48. 107) has been altered into perejpcelso- by Zumpt on the 
authority of Mss. 

X This signification and the last are not so opposite as may at first 
seem. Thus in neqtie uestitus praeter pellis habent quicguam {Caes, B. 
G. lY. 1), either translation is admissible without any difference of mean- 
ing. See also § 1233.1. 
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Omnibus sententiis praetSr tinam condempn&tast {Cic, p. Cla. 

20. 55), he VHM found guilty by all the votes save one, 
Frumentum omnS praeter quod sScuin portattiri Srant com- 

burunt (Caes, B. G. i. 5), they bum up all the grain excerpt 

what they purposed to carry with them, 
Primo clftmdre oppldum praetSr arcem captum est (Liv, vi. 

33), at the first shout aU the town but the citadel wa/s taken. 

In the sense except praetor may be used like a conjunction, so 
as to be followed by a noun in the same case as some preceding 
noun : 

Cetdrae multltudXnl diem st&tuit praeter rSrum c&plt&lium 
dampn&tis (Sal. Cat. 36), he fixes a day for the rest of the 
multitude, except those convicted of capital offences, 

e. CorUrary to : as, 

KihXl el praetor ipsius u^unt&tem accldit {Cic. in Cat. u. 7. 16), 
nothing happened to him contrary to his own wish. 

Multa impendSrS uldentur praeter n&turam {Cic, Phil. i. 4.10),. 
many things seem likely to happen oviofthe uswd course of 
nature, 

1360 ' PraetSr in composition with verbs signifies passing by : as, 
praetSri- go by, praetermit- let go by, 

1361 Pr5 denotes — a. Before, of place : as, 

Prae8ldi& pro templls omnibus cemltis {Cic, p. Mil. 1. 2), you 

see troops before all the temples. 
Laud&tl pro contidne omnes sunt {Idv. xxxyiii. 23), they were 

all commanded in front of the assembled army. 

h, B^ore, with the notion of defending, in defence of: as, 

Pr5 nud&tft moenlbus p&triS. corp^jra oppOnunt {Liv, xxi. 8), 

in defence of their native city, rum stripped of its wallsy they 

present their bodies to the enemy, 
EgS prO B5dali et pro mea omni ^mS. dScemo {Cic. de Or. ii. 

49. 200), I am fighting the last baJttU for my friend and for 

my own character altogether. 
Haec contrS legem proquS legS dict& sunt {Liv, xxxiy. 8), stich 

were the arguments urged against and in favour of the law. 

c. In place of: as, 
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Ltibenter uerb& iangebant, ut tode^ pr6 n aude^ sU pr5 si uis 

(Cic. Or. 45. 154), M^^r t00ri0 fond of jwM/fig words, as sodes 

far si audes, aafor a uis. 
Qnoi l^tils et prO qoaestOrS fuSrat (Cu;. i. Yerr. 4. 11), wu^ 

trAom A^ had been lieiUenmU and propuator, i. e. depviy- 

qucBstor, 

d. Equivalent to, as good as, as, for : as. 

Pro oocisS r^ctust (Cic, p. Sest. 38. 81), he was left for dead. 
Oonfessidnem oedentis hostis pr& uictOiia h&beo {Liv. xxi. 40), 

the confession of a retreating enefiny I look upon as a victory* 
Id stununt pro cert5 {Cic, de Biv. n. 50. 104), this they assume 

as certain, 

e. In payment for, in return for y for : as, 

Mislmus qui pr5 uecturft solvSret {Cic. ad Att. L 3), we have 
sou a person to pay for the freight, 

/. In consideration of, for : as, 

Hunc &m&rS pro eius su&uXtS,tS debSmtls {Cic, de Or. t. 55. £34), 

this man v>e ought to love for his own sweetness of character, 
Ts pro istis fiEictls ulcisc&r {Ter. K. v. 4. 19), PU punish you for 

those doings, 

g. In proportion to, considering, in accordance with : as, 

Proelium &tr5cius quam pr5 ni&mSrS ptignantium SdXttlr {Liv. 
xzi. 29), a fiercer battle is fought than could have been ex- 
pected from the number of the combatants. 

Pro multltu^(ne hOmlnum et prO glOrift belli angustos b&bent 
flnlB {Caes. B. G. i. 2), considering the number of inhabitants 
and their military reputation, their territories are confined, 

B^oet, quidquld &g&s, &gSrO prO ulrlbiis {Cic, de Sen. 9. 27), it 
is right that whatever you do,you should do to the best of your 
power. 

His raptiiA prO tempSro instructis {Liv, xzx. 10), these men 
being hastily drawn up as well as the circumstances admitted, 

h. For, in favour of: as, 

Hoc non mddd non prO mO, sed conM me est pOtitLs {Cic, de 

* An error no doubt of Cicero*B. Sodes mast be for «j uoksr, I and d 
being interchanged, 'as in so many words; odor and oteOi lacruma and 
dioorufna, Vlixes and OSvo'o'fvs. 
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Or. III. 20. 76), thi8, so far from being for me^ is rather 
against me, 

1362 P3r and pr5 in composition with verbs signify — a, forward : 
as, progrSd- or prOgrgdi- (r.) advance^ porrig- stretch oia, prOoilr-* 
runfonpard, h. out: as, prodi- comeforthy prosXli- leap otU. c, to a 
distance: as, prfifiig- or prCfUgi-^y to a distance, pr^ierre- frighten 
off, prOsSqu- (r.) follow for some distance, prohlbe- keep off, d. doyyn- 
wards : as, profllga- knock down, pr5tSr- trample down, e. extension : 
as, promlt-* aUow to grow long, f, publicity : as, prSflte- (r.) <fo- 
dare pMicly, prOmulga- advertise (a law), proscrlb-* offer a reward 
for the life of, prOnuntia- announce publidy. g, progress, profit : 
as, proflc- or pr5flci- make progress, advance, pr5d6s- he of service, 
h, in place of: as, proctira- take care of in place of another, i, be- 
fore, in time : as, prOlud- rehearse beforehand, J, postponem^ent or 
corUiniuxtion : as, prOdXo-* nam>e afvJture day, pr^f&c- post2>one, pr5- 
rSga- contintiefor a longer period {by enactment), 

1363 Pro in the composition of adjectives denotes — a, doionward : 
as, procllui- downhiU, b, negation : as, prdf undo- bottomless, prS- 
^Suo- not sacred, profane, 

1364 Pr5 in composition with nouns of relationship denotes greater 
distance, expressed in English by greaJt : as, pr5n8pCt- great-grandn 
•on, pro&uo- great-grandfatJier, prOsdcSro- wife^s grandfaUier, 

1365 PrtfpSf denotes near, a. Of place : as, 

Ipslus cOpiae pr5pe hostiUm castr& ulsae sunt (fJaes, B. G. i« 
22), his own forces were seen near the enemies^ camp, 

b. The same without a case, or with ftb and a noun : as, 

Quls hie loquitur prSpS ! {Plant. Bud. L 4. 11) who is talking 

dose by here f 
Bellum tam pr^pe S Slcfli&, t&mSn in Slcflift non fuit {Cic, ii. 

Verr. v. 2. 6), the war though so near Sicily, yet was not in 

Sicily, 

c. The same metaphorically : as, 

PrSpS sScessiOnem plebis res u6nit {Ziv. vi. 42), matters came 
almost to a secession of the commonalty, 

* See § 451. 1. f See also { 908. 

ZI 
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d, Jiear, of time : M, 

Plrope ad&t quum alieno m&ee uiuend^mst mihi (Ter. And. i. 

1. 125), the time is at hcmd when Isha^ have to live in ac- 

eordanee with afwthei'i idem, 

1366 Proptfo (from prdpQ denotes — a. Near^ with or withoat a 
case: as, 

P^pter Pl&tOnis st&toam consQdXmiis {Cie. Brat. 6. 24), we look 

our seats near a stattie ofFlato. 
Dud fUil propter ctLbantes n6 s^isQrunt quidem (Oie, p. Bosc 

Am. 23. 64)y his two sons deeping dose hy were not even aware 

ofU. 

h. On aecouTtt of^for^ thron^h : as, 

TXrSnem propter hum&nitfttem et mMestiam m&l9 salnom, 
quam propter asum meum (Cic, ad Att. tu. 5. 2), / wish 
Tiro to recover more otU of regard to the ddioacy and modesty 
of his character than for any benefit to mysdf. 

Nam n6n est aecom m6 propter uos d6cipi (Ter. Ph. y. 7. 34), 
for it is not reasonaUe that I should he a loser through you, 

1367 Be (or rSd) in composition with verbs signifies — a. backward: 
as, r^r&h- drag back, rSnuntia- carry word back, rSpSt- go backj 
r6f<»mlda- draw back in fear, b, hence reflection of light or soond : 
as, rSsdna- re-echo, r6falge- shine brUliandy. c, in return: as, ri$- 
pend- repay, r^fSri- strike in return, red-d- repay, d. opposing an 
effort in the other direction : as, rStlne- hM back, rSainci- bind back, 
rStloe- keep back (a secret), e, refusal : as, rSnu- refme by a skake 
of the heady, rdcossar mcdte some excuse and so decline, f reversing 
some former act : as, resdtd-* cut down again (that which has been 
erected), rSmIt-* let go again (that which has been stretched), r&- 
quiesc- repose (after labour), rescisc- discover (that which it has 
been attempted to conceal), r^filesc- grow warm again, g, revers- 
ing the act expressed in the simple verbf ; as, rSflg-* unfix, rS- 
signa- unseal, rdclud-* open, rgtSg- uruifyoer, rSsSra- wniboU, h. put- 
ting away from sight, concealing, sheltering : as, rSlSga- (leave be- 
hind), banish far away, rScond- pvA away into some secret place, 

• See §461.1. 

t Henoe^ the adjectiye reeidiuo' * risiiig again* shows that redd- once 
signified ' rising again after falling or being felled,* as the new shoots from 
the stump of a chestnut- or oak-tree. 
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rS-cIp- or -dpi- receive and shdter, i, remaining behind when the 
greater part is gone : as, rSm&ne- remain behind, rSslde- remain 
ttiU at the bottom, j, change of state: as, red-d- render^ make, rSdXg- 
reditce to eome state,* k, repetition : as, rfiflOresc- Uossom a second 
time, 

1368 R8tr5 by the later writers is compounded with Yerbs of mo- 
tion, and signifies backwards: as, rStrOgr&di- (n) marck backwards 
iPlin.). 

2369 89 in the old writers is used as a preposition with the ablative, 
and signifies sqnxration or without : as, 

Si plus minus s^u&*unt, sd fraude estd {XIL Tables, ap. Gell. 
XT, 1), if they cut m4>re or less, it shaU be wUhovi detriment 
(foihenC). 

1370 88 (or sSd) in composition signifies — a, with verbs, s^^ration : 
as, s6ced- withdraw, 8Sp5s-t pv;t aside, b, in acyectives, absence : 
as, securo- free from care, s6cord- or sOcord- senseless, Sjpiriiless, 

1371 Secundum (t. e, s^u^idum, from sSqu- (r.) follow) denote&-^ 
a. Following: as, 

I tu secundum (FlauL Anu ii. 1. 1), do ycu come afiar me, 

h. Along: as, 

LSgiOnCs iter secundum m&r8 stLpSrum f^iunt {flic, ad Att* 
XVI. 8. 2), the legions are marching aUng the wpper sea, 

c. Behind, without motion : as, 

Yolnlis accSpit in c&pltd secundum aurem (Sulpic. ad Gc. Fam. 
IV. 12. 2), he received a wound in the head behind the ear, 

d. After, of time : as, 

8pem ostendis secundum cj$miti& {dc ad Att. m. 12. 1), y<m 

hold oitt a hope of improvement after the elections^ 
Secundum uindsmiam {Oato, B. B. 114), after the vintage. 

e. Second in order, next to: slb, 

Secundum te tiihyi est mihi Umlcius sOUttldXnd {Cic, ad Att. 
XII. 15), nea^ to you I have no better friend than solitude, 

* To this head belongs the use of redi- in such phrases as, tarn res 
in e4im rediit locum {Ter, Haut. ii. 3. 118), * matters are at last come to 
this state ;' ad sum gumma imperi rediiit {Goes, B. C. i. 4), 'the chief 
oommand will deyolve on him.* 

t See § 451. 1. 
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/. In aecordanee tnth : as, 

Omnift quae sScundam nllttinun ftont sunt h&benda in btfnls 
{Oie. de Sen. 19.71), evety thing that happens in accordance 
with nature is to be reckoned among blessings, 

g. In favour of : as, 

Pontlfioes sScundum earn d6crea6rant (C7u?. ad Att. iv. 2.3}^ 
thepont^ioal college decreed in his favour, 

1372 8tD<6 denotes toithoia : as, 

H5mo sInS r6, idnS fld6, sXnS spd {Cic, p. Gael. 32.78), a man 
without numey^ wit/iout credit, without hope. 

Infers m&rl nObis n&uXgandamst, Sg8 iam cum fr&tre an 8!nS ? 
{Cic, ad Att. yiii. 3. 5) we must saU along the lower sea. 
True ; but just tdl me^ with my brother or without him f 

1373 Siib has for its original meaning up, as is seen in its deriva- 
tives the adjectives siipSro- above, summo- highest, the prepositions 
stipSr upon, siLprft above; and above all in the use of siib itself in 
the composition of verbs*. It is found with both accusative and 
ablative. 

1374 StLb with the accusative denotes—^. £^ tot : as, 

Sub primam nostram &ciem successQrunt {Caes. B. G. i. 24), 
th^ cam/e up to (mr first line, 

b. Under, with motion : as, 

Exercltus sub iiigum misstLs est {Goes. B. G. i. 7), the army 

was sent under the yoke, 
TdtamquS siib arm& coactam HespSriam {Virg. A. vii. 43), and 

aU Hesperia to arms compdledX, 

c. Within reach o/ things from above (with motion) : as, 

Yt siib ictum uenSrunt, tsl5rum uls ingens effusa est In eSs 
(Liv, XXVII. 18), the moment they came within throw, an 
enormous quantity of missiles was showered upon them. 

Quod siib SctQos u6nit {Sen, de Ben. i. 6), what comes within 
the range of the eye, 

* See § 1376. Indeed our own word up is the very same word as 
sub ; and the Greek tnraTo- * highest,* the title usually given to the Bo- 
man consul, is a superlative from the same root. 

t The sense of to belongs to the accusative termination,, and not to 
the preposition. 

X Compare the common phrase without motion, sub armis esse. 
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E& quae sub sensos Babiect& sunt (€ic, AoacL Pr. ii. 23. 74), 
tho9e tMrhgB which are Ircughi within reach of the semee, 

d. Subjection to dominion, under (with action) : as, 

Sub pSpilll Bdmftni imp^rium c^dSrunt (Cic. p. Font. 1. 12), 
they fed under the dominion of the Eoman people, 

e. In phrases of time, iiMvudiaidy after ; and sometimes, 
though TBieiyfJuit hrfore : 

Siib eas littSras st&tim r^t&tae sunt tuae {Cic. ad Fam. x. 

16. l)y immediatdy cfter these dispatcheSy yours were read out. 
AMcum bellum sub rScentem R5m&nam pftcem fait (Liv, xxi* 

2), the war with the Afri followed dose upon the peace with 

Rome, 
Siib haec dicta omnes m&nHs ad consiUes tendentes prOctLbuS- 

runt [lAv, yil 31), immediatdy after these words they aU 

prostrated themselves, stretching out their hands to ^ consuls. 
Quid l&t^t ut m&zlnae FQium dicunt ThfitXdis sub l&crlm5s& 

TrGiae F^^r&? (Hor. Od. i. 8. 13) why skulks he, as did 

sea-born Thetis* son they say on the eve of Troy's mournful 

aaimage t 

1375 sub with the ablative dgnifies— a. Under (without motion)* ! 
as, 

Sob teirft semper h&blt&uSmnt {Cie, N. D. n. 37. 95), they had 

cdway^ lived wnd^iryround, 

HoBtes sub montS consSdSraai {Caes^ B. 0. i. 21), the tfMmy 

were encamped under a mountam, 

h. Within reach o/ things above (without motion) : as, 

Adpr5pinqu&rS n5n ansae n&ues, nS stLb icttl stiperstantium in 
rClpIbus plr&tfijrum essent (Idv. xxxvii. 27), the ships did 
not dare to approach, lest they should he withdn shot of the 
pirates stationed above on the diffs, 

lam luoescebat, omni&qu8 sUb ($ciLlIs Srant {Liv. iv. 28), it was 
now yettiny light, and all that was passing hdow was visible, 

e. Inferiority, subjection (without action), under: as, 

* Under with motion ib at times expreoied by the ablatiye ; for ia- 
stanoe, when the mind dwells upon the state that follows rather than the 
act, or when other prepositions are added to signify the precise motion. 
Thus, sub terra uiui demisH sunt in locum saxo oonseptum (£§«• xxii. 
57)» * they were let down alive into a stone chamber underground.* 

Xl2 
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M&tris siib impSriost (Ter. Haut. n. 2.4), she is under her mo- 
ther^snde. 

YXr implger et stLb Haxmtt>US mfigistro omnis belli artis 6doo- 
ttts {Liv, XXY. 40), a man of energy, and who had been tho- 
roughly instructed in the art of war under Hannibal, 

d. In oonditionB, under : as, 

lusdt el praemimn trlbul^fittl^ eft condlciSnS n6 quid posteft 
BCilbSret {Cie. p. Arch. 10. 25), he ordered a reward to be 
given him, under the condition that he should never write 
again, 

e. In phrases of time — during ^ in, just at: as, 

Ne sUb ipsft prtffecti5nS mlUtSs oppldom irmmp^rentj port&s 
obstnilt {does. B. 0. i. 27), that the soldiers might not burst 
into the tovfn during the very ernbarhationj he builds wp the 
gates*, 

1376 Stib in composition with verbs denotes — a. up: as, subn^- 
carry up (as a river), slim- (t. e, stLblm-) take up, sorg- (i. e. sor- 
rig-) rtM, subdtLo-t draw up, sustlne- held up, b, under : as, 
stLb^ be Wider , subi&ce- lie under, submerg- sink, c. assistance : 
as, sabaSni- come to assist, succtLr-f run to assist, d, succession : 
as, succXn- sing after, succlfima- cry out after, e, in place of: as, 
sufPXo- or suffitci- appoint in place of, supp08-t put in place of, sab- 
stltu- set up in place of, f, near : as, stLb^ be at hand, sabsSqn- 
fcUow dose after, g, underhand, secrdly: as, surrip- or sniripi- 
snatch away secretly, stlboma- equip secreUy, subdftc-f withdraw 
guieUy. h, in a dight degree: as, subrlde- smUe, stLbaccnssa- accuse 
in a manner, i, abundancel : as, suffic- or suffici- and suppSt- be 
ahimdant, 

1377 StLb in the composition of adjectives denotes — in a dight de- 
gree: as, stLbobsctiro- rather dark, subfusco- dusky, 

1378 SabtSr is used generally with an accusative, rarely with an 
ablative, often without a noun. It signifies — a. Under: as, 

Iram in pectdrS, ctLpldXtfttem subter praecordift Itfcftuit {Cic, 

* Compare the use of sub with an acciuative in phiaaes of time, 
t See § 451. 1. 

X This sense is connected with that of sub 'up.' Compare the op- 
posite, dqfie- or dejici- ' be low, wanting.* 
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Tusc. 1. 10. 20)^ anger he placed in the hrecut, desire under 

the midriff. 
FerrS itLuat subter dens& testudlnS C&sus {Virg, A. ix. 614), 

thei/ glwry beTieath the dose array of shidds to bear each 

chance. 
Omnia haec, quae silpra et subtSr, unum ess8 dixSnint (Cic, 

de Or. III. 5. 20), all these bodies, which are above and below, 

form one whole they said, 

. b. Metaphorically, in sithfection, under: as, 
Yirttis onmi& subter se h&bet {Oic. Tusc. y. 1. 4), mrtue holds 
every thing in suijection to her, 

1379 SubtSr in composition with verbs signifies — a, wnder : as, sub- 
terl&b-* glide underneath, b, secretly: as, subterdilc-* vnthdraw 
secretly, 

1380 SiipSr is followed both by an ablative and an accusative. With 
an ablative it signifies — a. Over (without motion) : as, 

Destriotiis ensis cul stipSr impia CerulcS pendet {Hor. Od. m. 
1. 17), o'er whose unholy neck a draum sword hangs, 

b. Upon (without motion) ; as, 

PStfiras rSquiescSrS mScum FrondS stlper uMdl ( Virg, Buc. i. 
80), thou mightest have reposed with me upon green leaves, 

c. Concerning: as. 

Quid n^cias Stiper anu ? {Plaut, Oist. iv. 1. 7) what news do 

you bring about the eld woman f 
yglim cOgltes quid figendum nobis sit stLper le^^tiOng (fiic, ad 

Att. XIV. 22. 2), I wish you would consider what we must do 

concerning the embassy, 

1381 StLpSr with an accusative denotes — a. Upon (with motion) : as, 

Imprudens siipSr aspldem assldlt {Cic, de Fin. n. 18.59), unr 

wittingly he sits down upon an asp. 
Alii stiper uallum praecXpXtantiir {Sal, Jug. 58), others are 

ihrovm headforemost upon the stakes. 

b. Above in order (as at table) : thus, 

KOmentftniis Srat stipSr ipsum {flor. Sat. n. 8. 23)> Nomentanus 
lay above him* 

* See { 451. 1. 
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0. Beyond (bat with a notion of greater hdght*) : as, 

ProzXme Hisp&niam Manil sont, stlper NtbnXdiam GaetOll (Sal. 
Jug. 19), next to Spain art the Moon^ beyond Nvmidkk the 
Oijetnli, 

d, Morey in amount : as, 

S&tis sUperqud dictumst {Oic K. D« n. 1. 2), e7iouffh and mure 
than enouffk has been said, 

e. Bendee: as, 

PflnXcum exerdtum eilper morbum Stiam flUnSs aff^cit {Liv. 
xxm. 46), the Punic army, betides sickneesy suffered severdy 
aUo from famine, 

1382 StLpSr in compodtion with verbs sSgnifies— a. over : as, sttper- 
uSni- pass over^ sftpSremlne" project above^ siiperfUd-t pour over. 
b» abundance: as, siipftrte- abound, c. remaining over^ surtnvcd: 
as, siip^rSs- remain opsr, survive, d. in addition : as, stipSraddiio-t 
brinff in additio7i» 

1383 Siiprft denotes-— a. Upon^ with motion : as, 

Sub terra h&blt&bant nSque eziSrant unquam sUprft terram 
(Cic, N. D. u. 37. 95), they lived wideryroundy and had never 
come Ota above the ground, 

Et saltfL fiuprft uenftbtOH fertur {Virg. A. ix 553), <aid vnth a 
boimd he flies upon the spears, 

b, Vpon^ in contact with : as. 

Nereides stLprft delphlnos sCdent^ {Plin. H. N. zxzyi. 5* 
med.), Nereids seated upon dolphins, 

c. OvcTy at some distance above : as, 

Ecc8 stLprft c&ptitt h5mo 16uXs ao sordldus, sed t&mSn ^uestrl 
censfL, O&tiSni&s ; £tiam is Unifitiir {Og, ad Q. F. l S. 2. 6), 
sesy there is ready to pounce down upon my head afdlow de- 
void of principle and honour y but yet of equestrian stati^m^ I 
mean Catienus, JSven he shail be appeased 

* For example, m the instance quoted Sallust used the word becBnae 
ih^ were £Euiher from the sea, and therefore probably higher. 

t See § 451. 1. 

X Dr. Butler (Latin Prepositions, p. 121) has giToi this passage to 
prove that supra caput means ' exceedmglj.' He connects it with leuisy 
though the words are separated by AoNio. 
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d, Ahovcj in order (as at table) : thus, 

AocttbuSram &ptLd eum et quldem siLprS me AttlctLs, infrft 
Yenilis {Cic. ad Fam. ix. 26. 1), I had just sat down to din- 
ner at his house, and ly the voay Attictu sat next above me, 
Verrius below, 

e. Abovey in amount : as, 

Oaesa e9 die siLprft mlli& uiginti {Liv. xxz. 35), there were dain 

on that day above twernJby thousand, 
Etsl haec commSmdrSLtiO uSreor nS stLpra hdminis fortflnam 

esse ulde&ttLr {Cic. de Leg. n. 16. 41), and yet what I am 

going to mention will be thought, I fear, to exceed the lot of 

man, « 

/• In addition to, over and above, besides : as, 
Siiprft belli S&blnl mStum id qudque accesserat (Liv. n. 18), 
besides the fear of a Sabine war, there was this further trottble. 

g. In reference to former times, before: as, 

Paulo stLpra banc mSmSriam serui tinfi crSmabantiir {Caes, B» 
G. Ti. 19), a little before the times which those now living can 
recollect, the slaves {of the deceased) used to be bwmt with him* 

A. In referring to a preceding part of a book or letter, above : as, 
Yt siiprft demonstr&ulmiLs {Goes, B. G. vi. 34), a« we have shown 
above. 

1384 TSniis (from ten- or tend- dretch), which always follows its 
noun, signifies reaching to, and is used — a. With an accusative 
(very rarely) : as, 

Begio quae uirglnis aequSr &d Holies 
Et T&nain teniis immen86 descendit ftb Euro (Fa^. Fl. i. 637), 

The region which to the maiden Hdlis sea 
And far as the Bon from the vast Bast descends, 

b. With an ablative of the singular, particularly with words in 
a or 0*; as, 

AntiSchus Taur6 tenus regn&re iussust {Cic, p. Deiot. 13. 36), 
it was ordained that Antiochus should rule only as far as the 
Tawrus, 

c. With an ablative of the plural (very rarely) : as, 

* This fonn waa probably at first an accusative, Taurom. 
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Pecttf ribuaquS ttoiu moUfe QrectiSt fn aimui 

Nftilbfifl et p&tiilo partem m&rls Safoilt 5re {Ov. Met. X7. ^12), 

Chest-high upraised trUo the mousing air 

From ioide-spread mouth and nostriU vomits out 

One half the sea, 

d. With a genitive of the plural, particularly in the oonsonaiit 
declension : as, 

Et crQrdm tSntto ft meiit6 pUeiziX pendent ( Virg, G. m. 53), 
And leg-deep from the ehin the desoU^ hangs** 

1385 TranB signifies— <i. On the other side of: as, 

Cdglto interdum trans TIbSrim hortOs SUlquos p&r&rS {Cic, ad 
Att. XII. 19. 1), I think at times ofpurchcuing some park on 
the other side of the Tiber • 

b. To the other side of: as. 

Trans Alpis transfert&r (Cie, p. Quinct. 3. 12), he is carried to 
the other side of the Alps, 

1386 Trans in composition signifies eieross : as, transmlt-t or triUnit- 
send across, transi- go across. 

1387 Yorsiis (uorsom, uerstLs, uersum) signifies direction : as, 
Brundiisium uorsiis Ib&s (Oic. ad Fam. zi. 27.3), you were going 

in the direction of {or towards) Brundusiumt* 

1388 Yorsiis is also used in conjunction with the prepositions 8d 
and In : as, 

Ad 5ceSnum uersus prSfldsd itLbet {Caes. B. 0. n* 33), he 
orders him to set out in the direction of the ocean. 

In It&liain uorsus nfiulgftturiis Srat (JSkdpie, ad (He ad Fam. 
IT. 12. 1), he was about to sail towards Italy. 

1389 Vis on the other side ofy with an accusative (but rarely used) : as^ 
Sftcra St uls et ds T!(bSrim flunt ( Varr. L. L. iv. 15), sacrifices 

are offered both on yonder and on this side of the Tiber, 

1390 Yltrft denotes — a. On the other side of beyond : as, 

yitr& Slli&nam uillam est uilliil& sordXda et uald6 ptLsaUft {Oic. 
ad Att. zii. 27. 1), on the other side of SUius^ country-hottse 
is a cottage of mean appearance and very small. 

* See also § 803. f See § 451. 1. 

X See also | 7d8. 
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h. To the other side ofy heyo^nd: as, 

Paulo ultra eum IScum castril transtiilit {Com, B. C. m. 66), 
he momd the camp to a spot a little beyond that place. 

c. Metaphorically: as, 

Sunt certi denXquS fines 
QuCs ultra cltr&quS n^uit consistSrS reotum (JHor. Sat.i. 1.106), 

There are ifntfinefioBed limUs » 

Beyond and short of which tnsth cannot halt, 
Kon ultra hSmlnam ftquae assflnilt {Gds, iv. 2.4), he takes net 
more than a jnnt-and-a-hal/ of water, 

d. The same without a noun : as, 

Estne ftlXquld ultr&, qu9 prOgrSdl crtidelXtas possit? {dc, n. 
Yerr. v. 45. 119) is there any thing beyond this to which 
Uoodthirstiness can go t 

1391 In the examples already given, it has been seen that preposi- 
tiona are at times placed alter their nouns, althou^ their name 
implies the contrary*. In the old language this appears to have 
been the case with perhaps every preposition, and the practice 
prevailed to the last in sc»n& legal plurases. It may further be 
observed that — a. The prepositicm cum is always placed after the 
ablatives of the personal pronouns : as, mScum, tScum, sScum,, 
nObiscum, udbiscum, and for the most part after the ablatives of 
the simple relative : as, quOcum, qu9.cum, quicum, quibuscum* 
b. The prepositions tSniis and uors^ always follow their case, c, 
Tfy& disyllabic prepositions generally are more apt to occupy the 
second place than those which are monosyllabic, d. The relativef, 
and the pronoun ho- thisy when it occurs at the beginning of a 
sentence, have a tendency to throw the preposition behind them. 

* It may be useful to compare the meaning of the tens case with 
that of the term prepositUm, They both denote primarily the relations 
of place. They are both so intimately connected with the noun as to be 
pronounced with it, and even written with it, although printers have as 
regards prepositions abandoned the authority of the best inscriptions and 
manuscripts. Thirdly, as the case-ending is always added as a suffix, so 
also in the old language was the preposition. Hence there is no original 
distinction, either in essence or form, between a case-ending and a prepo- 
sition. These considerations may perhaps tend to create in the mind a 
clearer notion of what a case is. 

i* This explains the form qftoady as compared with adeo, and also 
qtiamobremf guemadmodum, quodroa. 
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€• When an emphatic adjective or genitive aooompanies a noiuiy 
this emphatic word commonly comes first, and is immediatelj 
followed by the preposition, which must then be considered as an 
enclitic attached to it, and should be pronounced accordingly. 

1392 The preposition is occasionally separated from its noun. The 
words which may come between are included for the most part 
under the following heads : a. an adjective belonging to the noun ; 
b, a genitive belonging to it ; c. an adverb or case attached to that 
noun when it is a gerund or participle ; d. the enclitics ng, quS, 
uS, although in the case of the monosyllabic pronouns the noun 
as well as the preposition commonly precede these enclitics'^ ; e, 
the conjunctions which commonly occupy the second place in a 
sentence, as autem, Snim, quidem, t&mSn, uSrO. 

1393 The preposition may attach itself to the adjective in place of 
the substantive, or even to a genitive which depends upon the 
substantive, and the substantive itself be removed to a distance ; 
or, lastiy, the preposition occasionally is found before the verbf. 

1394 Whether a preposition is to be repeated or not before each of 
two nouns, is to be decided by the intimacy of the connection 
between them. When that intimacy is close, the nouns may be 
considered as one, and a single preposition will be sufficient. Thus, 
the Aulerci and Lexovii being close neighbours in the map of Qallia, 
one preposition is enough in — 

Exercitum In Aulercis LexSuiisquS conl5c&uit {Caes, B. G. in. 
29), he posted the army in the country of the Aulerci and 
Lexovii, 

1395 On the other hand, if the nouns be looked upon as very distinct, 
two prepositions are requisite : as, 

S&tXs St ad laudem St &d utIlXt&tem profectum arbltrfttiir (Caes, 
B. G. IV. 19), he thinks that sufficient progress has been made 
both for ghry and for zUHityX, 

* See §§ 836, 837. 

f As, dum longus inter saeuiat Ilion Romamgue pontus {Hot. Od. 
III. 3.37). • 

X Hence the preposition inter is often repeated : as, interest inter 
oautsas /brtuito antegressas et inter eaussas naturaUs (C8c de Fat 9, 19). 
So also do, de.Fin. i. 9. 30, Farad, i. 3. 14. 
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1396 When the antecedent and relative are dependent upon the 
same preposition, the preposition may for brevity's sake be omitted 
in the relative clause, if the verb be not expressed : as, 

Ms tuae littSrae nunquam in tantam spem adduxSrunt, quan- 
tarn &liorum {Cic, ad Att. iii. 19. 2), as for myself ^ your let- 
ters have never led me to entertain so strong a hope as those of 
other friends, 

1397 If two prepositions have a common noun, that noun must be 
repeated in Latin (except in the case of those disyllabic preposi- 
tions which are used adverbially) : as, 

Hoc non m8do non pro me, sed contra me est pStitis (Cic. de 
Or. III. 20. 75), thiSf so far from beinyfor, is rather against 

ADVERBS. 

1398 An adverb, as its name implies, is commonly attached to a 
verb, and usually precedes it j but if the adverb is emphatic, it 
may commence or end the whole sentence ; or if unemphatic, it 
may occupy the non-emphatic, that is, the second place^ in a 
clause. 

1399 An adverb may of course be used with participles, and this 
usage is sometimes retained by them even when they have be- 
come virtually substantives : as, facto- (n.), dicto- (n.), responso- 
(n.), &c. Thus, 

In 5dium adducentiir aduorsaril, si qu8d eorum siiperbg, crti- 
deliter, mSUtiosS factum profSrStilrf (Cic, de Inv. i. 16. 22), 
the opposite parties will he brought into discredit f if any tyranr 
nicaly cruel J or spiteful act of theirs he brought forward, 

Sul nSgoti b€n6 gSrens (Cic. p. Quinct. 19. 62), a good marmger 
of his own affairs, 

Pol m^i patris bene pirta indiligenter Tutdtur (Ter, Ph. v. 3. 6), 
faith he takes poor care of what my father earned so creditaUy. 

1400 An adverb often accompanies adjectives and adverbs, but is 
rarely found with substantives, and jtarhape -only under one of the 

• See § 1473. 

i* Observe that ii factum had not been a substantive, the pronoun 
must have been quid^ not quod. See § 306. 
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two conditions : a. that the substantiye shall be in apposition ; 5» 
that it shall be interposed between a substantive and its adjective 
or dependent genitive : as, 

a. M&rius septilmam consul ddml suae est mortujls {Ctc, N, D. 
in. 32. 81), Maritu in his severUh consalaie died at his own 
home, 
P5pillu8, l&te rex ( Virg. A. i. 21X a cUy thai ndetk far and 

wide, 
h, E't hen semper 16nitas uer^bar quorsum eu&deret {Ter. And. 
I. 2. 4), and master's constant gentleness, I was afraid what 
it vfovld end in*, 
Omnes circ& pdptUl {Liv. xxiv. 3), aU the states around, 

1401 Adverbs are used in some phrases with the verb ^- he, when 
an adjective or participle might have been expected : as, 

Ytl n^u8 uos c&pi&mlni St iUl fhi8tr& sint {Scd, Jug. 85), that 
you may not he deceived^ and that the other party may he dis- 
appointed, 

Aput uSt&es dicta impune grant {Tac, Ann. i. 72), avMmg owr 
ancestors mere tpords were unpunislted, 

YSliae fill s&n8 liibentgr &pud Talnam nostrum (Cic, ad Att. 
XVI. 6. 1), at Vdia I was indeed most comfortable at our friend 
Talna*s. 

NEGATIVE PARTICLES. 

1402 The simplest form of the Latin negative is nSf. On the other 
hand, n5n has some other element added to the simple negative, 
and is therefore more emphatic. Hence n^X ^ used with the 

* Even here it is far from certain that semper does not belong to 
uerebar, 

t The same is the fonn of the English negative as it appears in our 
old writers. It also enters into the formation of never from ever. The 
particle enters into the formation of many Latin words : as, n^gui- *" be 
unable/ n^fas^ n^/asto-^ n^/arto-, n^fando-, n^uis * thou wilt not,* in 
which it is short ; and the following with a long e, neue, nedum^ nemon^^ 
neguam^ negmtia-, neguaguam, neguigtiam. Other words into which ne 
enters are nungttam^ n&tiguam^ neuter (old form ne-cuter), as also the 
phrase ne minus. See also § 761. 

X Nan may possibly be formed from ne and unumy just as our English 
no is a corruption of nwie^ i. e. ne one. Compare the German netn from 
ne ein. Indeed the old Latin writers use the fbrm nenu, which seems 
more clearly to be a contraction of ne unnm. 
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indicatiye, and with the subjunctiye when a result is expressed, 
in which case the subjunctive evidently assumes the meaning of 
the indicative*. 

1403 When nOn affects a single word in a sentence, it precedes it ; 
when it affects a whole sentence, it commonly precedes the verb. 
Occasionally, in order that it may have great emphasis, nOn is 
placed at the beginning of a sentence, or at the beginning of the 
predicative part of a sentence, and in these cases it often becomes 
difficult to give a translation which shall not greatly alter the 
order of wordsf : as, 

Non hos p&lus, non siluae m5ranttlr [Cae9, B. G. vi. 35), no 
marshy no woods restrain them, 

1404 In sentences containing a main verb of thinking or saying, the 
negative, which really belongs to the infinitive mood, is at times 
for emphasis placed before these main verbs : as, 

Ndn existiimftuit suis simlllbus prdbftrl possd se esse hostem 
p&triae, nM mihi esset XnlmlctLs {Cic. Phil. ii. 1. 2), he 
thought that the men of his own stamp covld never he satisfied 
he was a public enemy to his couvUrt/, unless he was a private 
enm,y of mineX» 

1404.1 Ns, baud (hau), nQn, are all proclitics§. Hence the form of 
the verbs nesci-, hausci- (so in Bitschl's Plautus) ; and hence such 
an order of words as : 

Yt iam llceat un& conprehensiOne omni& complecti, non-dUbl- 
tantemquS dlo^re, omnem nfttdram essS seru&trlcem sul 
{flic, de Fin. v. 9. 26, ed. Madvig), so thai we may now in- 

* In the same way the French use the strengthened negatives, n«..pa«, 
ne.. point, ne,.rien, in such phrases BAJe n'iraipas^Je n*irai pointy je ne 
vois rien, &c., where the particles pas^ point, rien, severally represent the 
Latin nouns possum^ punctum^ rem. On the other baud their subjunctive 
mood commonly takes a simple ne, 

t In the commencement of Horace's Satire (i. 6), Non quia Maecenas 
4*0. naso suspendis adunco TffnotoSf the negative is separated from the verb 
to which it belongs by nearly five lines. 

X In the same way the Greeks use the order ovk c^t;, although the 
negative belongs to the following infinitive. In Latin also nega- probably 
owes its formation to the same principle, the negative in this word too 
belonging always to the accompanying infinitive. 

§ So also OVK (ov) is commonly a proclitic ; and similarly our not 
(c&nnot, kndw-not) is an enclitic. 
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dnde aU in one general <ts9ertum, and without hentoHon 9ay 
thai nature is alvoaye »df-preservirtg, 

1406 Between n6* and qoldem the word (or words, if intimatelj 

connected) on which the emphagis lies is always interposed : as, 

Egd ne utilem quldem arbltrtfr ess8 nObis fiitur&nim r^rum 

sdentiam {Cic, de Div. n. 9. 22), /or my part I do not think 

it even expediefnt for us to know the future. 

Ne si cttpiam quldem {Cic, in Pis. 28. 68), not even if I desired it. 

1405. 1 Besides not — even, the ordinary meaning of n6 — quldem, it is 
sometimes to be translated neitherf : as, 

KeV&rius quldem diibltat cOpias prOdaoSrS (Caes. B. C. n. 33), 

neither does Varius hesitate to lead out his forces, 
Hulc ut scSlus, sic n6 r&ti5 quldem defuit (Cic, N. D. m. 26. 68), 

as this woman {Medea) was not deficient in viUany, so neither 

was she in wit. 
8i illiid, hoc ; nQn autem hoc ; Igltur ne illud quldem {Cic. de 

Fin. lY. 19. 55), if that be true, then this must he so; bta this 

is not true; conseqttenUy neitherX is that. 

1406 Where in English the conjunction and is followed by a nega- 
tive pronoun or adverb, the Latin language commonly prefers n§- 
qu6 accompanied by an affirmative pronoun or adverb : as, 

NSque ex castris quisquam discessSrat {Sal. Cat. 36), and iwt a 

man had left the camp, 
K^ue uUam sdciSt&tem confirm&rl possS crSdXdl {Cic. Phil. u. 

35. 89), and J thought that no alliance could he ratified. 
NSque est usquam consllid 15ctis {Cic. de Off. ii. 1. 2), and there 

is nowhere room for deliheration. 

1406. 1 In writers after the Augustan period nSc often has the power 
of not even : as, 

P&tris iussS nee pStuissS filium dstrectarfi {Tac. Ann. iii. 17), 
the orders of a father it was not even in the power of a son to 
decline {let aUme the wtH). 

* As quidem is itself a word of strong affirmation, it was enough to use 
the simple negative ne, 

f In German atich nichi. See Madyig ad Cic. de Fin. p. 816. 

% This distinction has been thoroughly established by Madvig (ibid.), 
who has dealt with all the apparent exceptions in Cicero, Sallust, &c 
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.... Nec puSrI crSdunt, nM qui nondum aerS l&uantur {Juv, 
II. 152), {plL this) not e^en our bairns bdieve, save those, Who 
for the penny-hath are yet too young, 

Sed nec Tlb6ri5 parcit {Suet, Oct. 86), hU not even Tiberius does 
he spare, 

1407 Similarly an intention to prevent any thing is expressed in 
Latin by nS and an affirmative pronoun or adverb, although the 
English often uses the conjunction ihai^ followed by a negative 
pronoun or adverb : as, 

y t d&ret 5p5ram n6 qudd his colloquium inter se esset {Liv, 

XXIII. 34), that he should take care that they should have no 

conference with each other, 
Dispdsitis explor&torlbus nScilbi ROmftnl copias transdUcSrent 

{Caes. B. G. vii. 35), scouts being placed at different points, 

that the Romans might not lead their forces over at any 

point, 
TtL t&mSn eS.s SpistSlas conoerplto nSquandO quid Qm&net (Cic, 

ad Att. X. 12. 3), you hovfever wiU tear up those letters, that 

nothing may ever ooze out, 

1408 On the other hand, where a result is denoted, the conjunction 
tit is employed with the negative pronouns, &c, : as, 

Tantis impSdiOr occtLp&tionlbiis ut scrlbendl fS.cultas nullS. 
dSttir {Cic, ad Fam. xii. 30. 1), / am hindered by so nuzny 
engagements, that I have no opportunity ofu>riting, 

Obuiam mihi sic est prodltum, ut nihil posset fiSri om9.tiiis 
{Cic, ad Fam. xvi. 11. 2), they came ovi to meet me in such 
a manner, that nothing could be m^e complimerUary*, 

1409 But when the negative affects a single word, and not is ex- 
pressed by et n(yn : as, 

YStiis et nOn ignQbflis dicendl m&gistSr {Oic. Brut. 91. 315), 
an old and not unJbnoumprofessor of oratory, 

* Thus in the following tables the words in the first column belong to 
clauses of purpose, those in the second to clauses of result : 

ne , , . , ut non. 



ne qutsquam I 

"^^^i • XutnihH 
ne quidqwun J *^ 

KK2 



ne guando . 1 . 

ne-cubi • . ut nusquam, 
ne uUus , ut nuUtis, 
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IncredlblUs ftnlmiis et nOn anlos uXrl ulrSs {Cic. p. Mil. 25.67), 
a spirit pasi bdief, and a power of work tuch as no single man 
ever had, 

1409. 1 Again, when and not introduces an idea directly opposed to 
what precedes, et n5n or ac n5n are required : as, 

nil ifldXces, BI ifLdlcGs, et non panlcldae p&triae nSmlnandi srint 
{Cic, p. Plane. 29. 70), those jurymen, if indeed they art to 
he called jurymevi^ and not rather parricides of their father- 
land. 

Qu&si uSrO me tuo arbltr&tu, et non me5 gr&tum esse Sporteat 
{Cic. p. Plane. 29. 71), as if forsooth your opinion and not 
my own ouyht to decide the measure of my gratitude. 

Quid ta f^cisses, si te T&rentum et non S&m&rdbrluam mlsis- 
sem ? {Cic. ad Fam. yii. 12) what would you have done, if 
I had sent you to Tarentum, instead of Samarobriva ? 

Null& res recte potest admlniBtr&il, si tinusquisquS u^it uerb& 
spect&re, et nQn ad uSluntfttem eius qui e& uerba h&baSrit 
accedSrS {Cic. de Inv. n. 47. 140), nothing can be executed 
properly, if every separate person is to look to the words <ndy, 
instead of complying with the intention of him w?io used those 
words. 

Non dicSrem, si puSri esse illam culpam, ac non p&trls existH- 
mftrem {Cic. it. Verr. iii. 68. 169), I should not have said so, 
if] had thought that vhis the hoy's and not the father^ s favU. 

Plttrlbus uerbis ad te scrlbSrem, si res uerb& desldSr&ret, ac 
non pro se ipsft IdquSrStilr {Cic. ad Fam. iii. 2. 2), 1 should 
have written to you at greater length, if the subject had needed 
words, and not itsdf spoken in its own behalf. 

Qui pStes rSpSnre ex eO gSnSre hdmlnum qui te &ment ex 
&nImo ac non sul commddl caussft slmtilent ? {Cic. ad Q. F. 
I. 1.5. 16) how are you to find men of that doss who love you 
siruxrdy, instead of pretending to do so for their own advan- 
tagef 

1410 The adjective nuUo- and the indeclinable noun nihil are occa- 
sionally used emphatically for n5n and n6 : as, 

Nihil nScessest {Cic, ad Att. yii. 2. 8), there is no 7iecessity. 
Sexttls &b armis nullus discgdit {Cic. ad Att. xv. 22), Septus 
has not a thought of laying doum the sword. 
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1411 An accumulation of negatives is common in Latin, so as to 
produce a strong emphasis (but attention must be paid to the 
position of n5n in such phrases*) : as, 

a. Non nihil tit in tantis m&lls est profectum {Cic, ad Fam. 

XII. 2. 2), some progress has been made, considering ike very 

urihappy position we are in, 
PSptLlus sQlet non nunquam dignos praetSrIrS {Cic, p. Plane. 

3. 8), the citizens are wont at times to pass by the worthy, 
Ss non noils dixit (Cic, de Or. ii. 18. 75), he said he was no way 

unwiUing, 
h, Tuum consilium nSmS potest non laud9j*S {Cic, ad Fam. iy. 

7. 2), the course you are pursuing no one can avoid praising. 
Aperte &dulantem nSmo non uldet {Cic, de Am. 26. 99), a man 

who openly JlatterSy every one sees through, 
Nihil non aggrSdientiir hdmlnSs {Liv, it. 35), men will attack 

any thing, 

1412 After a general negative, a second negative may be introduced 
under either of the following circumstances — a, when some word 
or phrase is made emphatic by being placed between ne and qul- 
dem ; and h. when the main clause is divided into two or more, 
of which each has its own negativet : as, 

a. Aduentus noster nSmlnl nS mlntLmo quidem fuit sumptui 

{Cic, ad Att. v. 14. 2), our arrival was not even the least ex- 

pense to any one. 
Ndn Snim praetSreundumst ne id quidem {Cic, ii. Yerr. i. 60. 

155), for we must not pass over even this, 
h. Sic h&beas nihil t6 mihi nee cS.riiis essS nee su9.uiiis {Cic. ad 

Att. V. 1,5), be assured that there is nothing either dearer or 

sweeter to rrie than yourself. 



• 



Thus, 
non nihil^aliquid, 
non nemo \ _^7,. .. 

non nunquam— (diquando, 
non niisquam—alicubi. 



nihil non— omnia, 
nemo non^omnes, 
nulltts non^omnis, 
nunquam non ^semper, 
nusquam non=ubiqtie. 



Similarly non modo — , non tantum — y mean * so much and more besides ;' 
whereas modo non — , tantum non — , mean ' something just short of — .* 

i" Occasionally a double negative with the power of a single negative 
occurs through carelessness : as, quos non miseret neminis, * who don^t pity 
no one.* (Cato ap. Fest. v. nemini.) 
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1413 After clauses containing words oompoonded with n6, a second 
clause is sometimes introduced which requires that the affiimatiYe 
notion*, instead of the negative, should be supplied : as, 

K^nt CSaes&rem in condIci9n8 mansurum, posttthltSque haec 
&b eo interpMta essS, quOmlniis & n5bis pSr&r6tiir {Cie. ad 
Att. Tii. 15. 3), they My that Ccuar will not abide by the 
terme^ and thai these demands have been put forward hy him 
to prevent our making preparations. 

Nemo extlilit eum uerbis qui It& dizisset ut qui ildessent in- 
tellSg^rent quid dicSret, sed contempsit eum qui miniis id 
f&oSrS pStuisset {Cie, de Or. m. 14. 62), no one ever extolled 
a man for speaking so cu to make himself inteUigiile to those 
present, hut aU despise one who is unable to do sof, 

1414 A negative will often extend its influence over a second chuise 
attached to the first by aut or uS : as, 

NSqu6 consLstendi aut ex essSdis desSliendl f&cult&tem dSdS- 
runt (Goes, B. Q. v. 17), nor did they give {them) an oppor- 
tunity of halting or leaping down from their war-chariots, 

NOn tlbluis c5ramu8 quIbuslXbSt {Hbr, Sat. i. 4. 74), not any 
where or before any people, 

1414. 1 A negative prefixed to two clauses may be used to deny not 
each separate ckuse, but the combination. Thus in the following 
example each of the three negatives affects what has been included 
for the nonce in brackets. 

NOn Snim (dixl quldem sed non scripsx), nee (scripal quidem sed 
nOn Sbil l^ti5nem), nSc (dbil quldem sed non persufi^ Th6- 
b&nls) {Quint,t iz* 38. 55), /or you must not suppose that I 
spoke, and then abstained from writing ; or that I wrote indeed, 
but took no part in tlie embassy; or thai I did take part in the 
embassy, yet failed to persuade the Thebans, 

* i. e. for nega- * deny/ die- ' say ;* for nol- ' be unwilling,* uol- ' wish ;' 
for nemo ' no one/ omnet ' aXV A^ regards nega- see § 1404. Compare 
too Hot. Sat. i. 1-3, nemo . . . uiuatj laudet (i. e. omnet laudent) ; Liv, 
xxTi. 2, nemo memor ettet, praetiiiio tooUa essent; Plaut, Trin. iii. 2.62, 
nolo , , ,,»et , , , 

f Observe that nemo ejptuHt has caused contempsit to be an aorist as 
well as a singular, though a plural present is required by the sense. 

t Translating Demosthenes p. Cor. c. 56. 
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1415 The negative in n6 — quldem, when followed by a common 
predicate, often extends its influence over a preceding clause be- 
ginning with non mM$ or non sSlum : as, 

A6sentS,ti5 non m5do Smlco sed nS llbSro quldem dignast {Gic. 

de Am. 24. 89), flattery is unworthy not merely of a friend^ 

htU even of a freeman. 
S^natui non solum iiiufirS rempubllcam, sed nS lugSrS quldem 

Hcuit (Ctc. in Pis. 10.23), the senate were forbidden not merely 

to assist, Jmt even to mourn over their country*. 

1416 In imperative sentences, and in subjunctive clauses dependent 
upon iit or n6, n6uS is used rather than nSquS or et n@ : as, 

Suis praedixSrat ut OaesS,rls impStum exclpSrent nSuS s5 I6cb 
m5uSrent (Caes. B. C. iii. 92), he had told his men before- 
hand to wait for Ccesar'^s attack^ and not move from their 
groutid, 

H^mlnem mortuom In urb8 nSu6 sgpSlito n5ue urito (apud Cic, 
de Leg. ii. 23. 58), neither bury nor burn a corpse in the city, 

1416. 1 Haud not (in old writers often hau) is used chiefly before ad- 
jectives and adverbs, but also in the phrase haud scio or hau scio 
I know not. 

INTERROGATIVE PARTICLES. 

1417 The simplest interrogative particle is the enclitic n6, which is 
affixed to that particular word on which the question turns, whe- 
ther verb, substantive, adjective or particle : as, 

P8testn6 uirtus, Crassg, seruIrS ? {Cic. de Or. i. 62. 226) is it 
possible, or is it not possible^ Crassus, that virtue should be a 
dave f 

Apolllnemng tu D6lium spSliare ausiis Ss ? Illing tu templo tam 
sancto m&ntis impi&s afferrS conatiis 6s ? {Cic. ii. Verr. i, 
18. 47) was Apollo of JDelos the god whom you dared to de- 
spoil ? Was that the temple with all its sanctity on which yoM, 
attempted to lay your unholy hand ? 

* It is in such passages as these that non tnodo is said to be used for 
non modo non. The distinction is well seen in Cic. p. leg. Man. 13. 39 : 
Quoius legiones sic in Asiam perueneruntjUt non modo manus tanti exer- 
dtus, sed ne uestigium quidem quoiquam paoato nocuisse dicatur. . . . Non 
modo ut sumpium faciat in tnilitem nemini uis adfertur, sed ne cupienti 
quidem quoiquam permittiiur. 
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NWon eg6 Chrem^tis pacto adfinitatem ecf^gere potero ? {Ter, 

And. I. 5. 12) is there no way in which I shall he able to escape 

a marriage into Chremei^ famUy f 
A. Quid coeptlw Thrasol B. Eg6ne? {Ter. B. v. 7.1) A. What 

art you after ^ Thraso t B. What am I after f 
Siclne ftgis ? {Ter, Ad. L 2. 48) is this the way you act f 
Ilioone cr6dere ea quae dizi oportuit te? (Ter, E. v. 6. 11) if 

you must needs believe what I said, ofught you to have ehne so 

at once ) 

1418 A question is often asked without any interrogative particle : 
as 

' R6gita8 ? N6n uides ? (Ter, E. iy. 4. 8) do you ask f D/m't you 

see? 
N6queo te exor&re ut maneas triduom hoc ? (Ter, Ph. ni. 2.4) 

can I not prevail upon you to wait the next three days ? 
ClOditLs insldias f^t Mlldnl ? (Cic. p. Mil. 22. 60) did Clodius 

waylay MHo f* 

1419 In directf questions the particle num commonly implies the 
expectation of an answer in the negative, and nonnS one in the 
affirmative: as, 

Num facti piget ? Num eiiis color pud6ris signum usquam in- 
dicat ? (Ter, And. v. 3,6) is he sorry for his conduct F No, 
Does his cheek show any sign of shame ? No, 

Quid c&nis, nonnS slmllis ItLpo ? (Cic, N. D. i. 35. 97) wdl and 
the dog^ is he not like the wolf? Of course he is, 

1420 In simple indirect questions (not commencing with an interro- 
gative pronoun:) nS is commonly employed, sometimes num : as, 

Ylde&mus primum, dedrumnS prSuIdentiS. mundus rSg3.tur; 
deindg, consillantnS r6biis humSLnls (Cic. N. D. iii. 25. 65), 
let us consider first whether the universe is governed by the 
foresight of the gods; secondly, ivhetlier they provide for the 
welfare of man, 

SpSciUarl iusBl sunt, num Bollldtati &nlml s5ci5rum ft rege 

* In many of these cases it would be perhaps better to consider the 
words as an assertion either put ironically or in the name of the other 
party. Thus, ' Clodius waylaid Milo, you say.' 

+ See § 1134 and note. 

% Such as qui'S, ubi, unde, quo, quarulo, &c. 
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essent (Liv. zlii. 19), thetf were directed to he on the look-out 
to find whether the king had been tampering with the aUies, 

1421 The particle &n is not used in the simple direct question ; and 
in the simple indirect the best writers seldom use it except in the 
phrases nescio ftn, haud scio &n, dUblto &n, incertum &n : as, 

• Est id quXdem magnum atque haud scio an maxiimum, sed tlbi 

communS cum multls (Cic. ad Fam. ix. 15. 1), truey that is 
an important matter, and I wovld almost venture to my the 
mast important of all, but etill it is common to you with ma,ny. 

Hoc dliudlcarl nescio an numquam*, sSd hoc sermonS certe 
non potest {Cic. de Leg. i. 21. 56), the decision of this point 
lam strongly inclined to think can never take place, hut cer- 
tainly not through thepreserU conversation. 

MSriendum certe est, St Id incertum &n h5c ipsS diS (Cic. de 
Sen. 20. 74), die we must, some time or other, and possibly 
this very day. 

1422 The use of si (and SI fortS) in indirect questions is Tery rare, 
except in phrases where hope or expectation is expressed or implied 
(if perchance) : as, 

Expectftbam si quid de e5 consUiO ad mS scnhSrSs (Cic. ad Att. 

XYi. 2. 4), J was waiting to see wliether you wovld write any 

thing to me ahovt this plan. 
Circumfunduntiir ex rSUquis partlbus, Ed quem ftdltum rSpS- 

rlrS possint (Caes, B. G. vi. 37), they pour^round on the other 

sides, in hopes they may find some place to enter at. 

1423 The term disjunctive question is used to denote those cases 
where one or more alternatives are added (which in English are 
preceded by the word or). The forms used, alike ifor direct and 
indirect questions, are the four which follow: a. iltrumt , 

* In many of the oidlnary editions the negative in these phrases has 
been deprived of its first letter. Thus Bamshom, p. 710, quotes nescio 
an uiU from de. ad Fam. ix. 9. 2, though the best Mss. have nulli. See 
Oielli's edition. So also Cie. ad Att. iv. 3. 2. 

f Num is limited in its use to the simple question. Yet at times it 
appears to be used in disjunctive questions, because at the close of that 
simple question which alone was intended at starting, it suddenly occurs 
to the writer (see § 1426) to draw attention to the absurdity of some al- 
ternative, which he attaches as usual by the particle an. See Madvig's 
Opusc II. 230. 
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ftn* ; h, nS, &n ; c. , &ii ; d. , ng : 

as, 

a. Vtrum nescis quam alte escendSris, an pr5 nihllo id piii^ ? 

(Cic. ad Fam. x. 26. 3) whu^ is the right explanation of your 
condiict ; that you do not hum to what a high station you 
have riseUy or that you set no value upon it f 
Id Sgltiir, Htnim hac p^tltiOne an proxtLmft praetor fills {(He* 
ad Fam. x. 26. 2), the qtiestion is this, whether you are to be 
prcetor this election or next, 

b, E& fSr&runme &n hdmlnum cau88& gignSrS uldettir? {Cic, 

K. D. IL 62. 166) is it for the unld-beasts think you or for 

man that it (the earth) produces these things f 
Quaero eum, BrutlnS BTmTlem malls, &n Antonl {Cic. PhiL x. 

2. 5), I ask whether you would wish him to be like Brutus or 

Antony, 
e. Sortifittlr, an ndn ? {Cic, Prov. Cons. 15. 37) ^lall he cast lots 

or not f 
PostrCmO, fiiggre an m&u6r8 tutius fSret, In incerto Srat (/SzZ. 

Jug. 38), lasdy^ whether to fly or stay were the safer y was a 

^natter of doubt. 
d, Sont haec tu& uerb&, necnStf {Cic, Tusc. ui. 18.41) are 

these your ufords or are they not f 
Nihil intSressS nostr& piit&mus, u&lellmiis aegrlnS simiis {Cic, 

de Fin. iv. 25. 69), it Tnakes no difference to us toe tkinky 

whether we are well or ill. 

1424 The fonns, nS, nS ; fin , &n , are found in 

the poets (and but rarelj elsewhere) : as, 

Qui tSneant 5r&s, hSmlnesnS fSraene, 
QuaergrS constltuit ( Virg. A. i. 312), 

Who occupy the borders, men or beasts. 
He resolves to ask. 

* Care must be taken not to confound with disjunctive questions those 
in which, although the English language uses the same particle, there is 
really no opposition between the parts, but all may be equally denied or 
affirmed, so that aut and not an must be interposed : as, quid ergo^ solem 
dicam aut lunam aut caelum deum ? {Cic. N. D. i. 30. 84) ' what then, 
shall I apply the name of god to the sun, or to the moon, or to the sky ?' 

^ Ne in. the second part of a direct question is rare, and perhaps 

limited in the best writers to the form neene. So utrum , necne 

occurs in an indirect question. The Pseudo-Nepos has utrum , 

matremne, &c 
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SaepS m&nCLs ($pSrI tentantSs admSuSt, an sit OorptLs &n illtLd 
Sbur {Ov. Met. 10. 254), oft his hands he moveth to the work, 
tryi'ng whether thai before him be flesh or ivory » 

1425 The old construction with iitrum has after it nS, &n : 



y trdm, studione id sibi habet an laudi putat Fore, si perdiderit 
gn&tum ? {Ter. Ad. in. 3. 28) does he look upon this as an 
amvjsementy or does he think it will be a credit to him, if he 
ruin his son ? 

Ytrum Srat utXlius, suisnS seruire an pSpiil5 R5mS.no obtempS- 
rfirS ? {Gic. ii. Veir. iv. 33. 73) which was the more expedient 
eowrse, to be slaves to countrymen of their own, or to m>eet the 
wishes of the Roman people f* 

1426 It has been seen that &n is the particle ordinarily used before 
the second part of a question. Hence 8.n (or an uSro) is well 
adapted for those cases where a statement is immediately followed 
by the alternative put in the form of a question : as, 

NScessest quicquid pronunties, Id aut esse aut n5n ess6. An 
tu di&lectlcis ne imbtitus quXdem Ss ? {Cic. Tusc. i. 7. 14) 
what you put forward must needs either be or not be. Or are 
you not acquainted unth even the A B C of logic ?\ 

Ad mortem t9 C&tllln& duel iamprldem 5portSbat — an uSr5 
Sclpi5 Graccum prlu9,ttls interf^cit, C&tXlinam nos constlles 
perfSrSmtis ? {Cic, in Cat. i. 1.3) death, CatUiney ought long 
ago to have been your fate — or does any one really pretend, 
that when Scipio, though a private man, slew Gracchtcs^ the 
consuls of Borne are to tolerate Catiline ? 

NOs hie te exspectamtis ex qu5dam rumdre, ^ ex littSris tuls 
&d &lios mis&Hs (Cic, ad Att. i. 3. 2), we meanwhile are ex- 

* The particle ne is at times added to the interrogative pronouns and 
also to the particles num and an : as, quiney quone^ quantane^ uteme^ 
utrumne, numne, anne. But care must be taken to distinguish those 
.elliptical phrases where the relative and not the interrogative pronoun 
precedes ne. Thus, Ter. Ph. v. 7. 29 : De. Argentum tube rescribu Ph. 
Quodne eg6 discripsi pSrro Hits quibua debut 9 De. * Order the money to 
be repaid. Ph. What, the money which I paid away forthwith to those 
creditors I spoke of ?' And again, Ter. And. iv. 4. 29 : Quemne eg6 heri 
nidi ad uds adferri uesperi ? * What, the child which I myself saw being 
carried to your house yesterday evening?' 

f Which must be the case if you deny my proposition. 

liL 
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pecUftff you hare tm Ae avtkorUiy of aome rwrnour^ or (am I 
right f) Utters ofyown U some other people.* 

1427 An angwer in the affirmatiye may be expressed bj ^iam, lt& 
or Xta est, sic or sic est, uenim, u6r0, factum, s^nS, maxtimS, 
qtddnl?, admSdom, oppXdO, plftne, &c., by a personal pronoun 
with uA^, or lastly by the verb of the preceding sentence re- 
peated rf* as, 

Hiecin tua dom^ T Ita {Plant, Am. i. 1. 200), is this yawr 

house f Yes. 
KSuI tibi quidnam scrlbam ? — qt^ ? — Stiam {Cic, ad Att. i. 

13. 5), have I any news to write to you f — any news f^-yes, 
P, It&ne patris &is oonspectum n6ritum hino abiisse ? G, &d- 

modum. P. Ph&nium relictam solam? G. Sict. P. Et 

irat6m senan ? G. Oppido {Ter, Ph. 2. 2. 1), P. Do you 

really mean thaty afraid to face his father ^ he is gone off? 

G. Predsdy, P. That Phanivm has been left hy herself? 

G. Just so. P. And that the old man is in a passion f G. 

Exadly, 
A, Dasne hoc t B, DS s&nS {Oic. de Leg. i. 7. 21), A. Do you 

admit ^is f B. Tes^ I do admit it. 

1428 An answer in the negative may be expressed by nSn, mInilmS, 
nihil minlis, &c. : as, 

CognltOrem adscilbit SthSniO. Quem ? Oognlbtum Sllquem ? 
N5n. Thermlt&nnm &lXquem ? Ke id quldem. At Slcil- 
lum ? Mlnibne {Cic. n. Verr. n. 43. 106), he appoints a per- 
son to act as attorney for Sthenius. Whom, think you ? Some 
rdative ? No. Some inhabitant of Thermal f Not even that. 
Still a Sicilian of course ? By no moans. 

1429 Im& seems to have signified properly an assent with an im- 
portant qualification (but from carelessness it is used at times 
where the correction amounts to a total denial) : as, 

Ylult ? Imo ^iam in s&i&tum uSnIt {fiic. in Cat. i. 1. 2), if 

* Hence in TVio. aa^ is used almost with the sense of uel : as, Ann. ii. 
42, ^nem uitae sponte an fato impleuit, *he ended his life by an act of 
his own, or was it by a natural though sudden death.' 

f At times the affirmation is understood without a formal expression; 
as when a reply begins with at * true but,^ at enim ' true but beyond a 
doubt,* et quidem ' true and no less truly.' 

X Just as si ' so,* ' yes,' is used in French && 
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he alive f Tee indeed he is, and more than that, comes into 

the senate. 
Caussa Igltur non b^na est ? Imo opttimft, sScI ftgStur foedis- 

silme (Cie. ad Att. ix. 7. 4), the cause then is not a good one f 

Nay, the best of causes, ha it vrUl he supported most disgrace- 

fuUy. 
A. Sic hunc d6cipisf 2>. Imo ^nimuero A'ntipho, hie me 

d^cipit {Ter, Ph. 3. 2. 43), A. Is this the way you eheai this 

poorfdbw f D. Not exactly so; it is this poor fdlow, An- 

tipho, wJiO is cheating me*. 



COPULATIVE CONJUNCTIONS. 

1430 Of the three copulative coi^unctions, St, quS, atquS (ftc), the 
enclitic qu8 is more particularly employed to attach something 
subordinate to what precedes and unites two things more closely 
together into one : as, 

Soils et Itinae rglXquOrumquS sidSrum ortCLs [pic, de Div. i. 56. 

128), the rising of the sun and moon and tfie other stars. 
SSn&tus pSpiilusqud ROmantis {Cie* Phil. iiL 15. 3d), the senate 

and people of Rome, 

1431 Long phrases are connected commonly by St, sometimes by 
quS, rarely by atquS ; whereas all three are employed to connect 
words or short phrases, except that quS is never attached to those 
demonstrative pronouns or adverbs which end in c 

1432 When two words or phrases are to be united, a still stronger 
union is effected by employing a pair of conjunctions. Thus, a. 

St St is employed either with single words or long 

phrases, h. quS, qu6 is used in the connection of re- 
lative clauses, and sometimes with a pair of words the first of 

which is a pronoun ; and also generally in the poets, c, qu8, 

St 1 is limited to single words, of which again the first is often 

a pronoun, d, even St , quS occurs, but again rarely 

except with single words : as, 

* A friend and former colleague suggested that imo is merely a con- 
traction of in modo * in a manner/ and referred to the arguments I had 
put forward elsewhere ('Alphabet,' p. 141), to show that modo when used 
as an adyerb had a monosyllabic pronunciation. 

t This form occurs in Salluat, not in Cicero. 
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o. Nihil est Snim slmtU St inuentum et perfectum {Cie, Brat. 

18. 70)y for nothing wu ever both ttwented and perfected at 

onee, 
b. Qulqufi BGrnae^ quique In ezerclta Srant {JUv. zxii. 26), both 

those at Borne and thoee in the army, 
MequS regnumquS meiim {Sal, Jug. 10), both myedf and my 

eeeptre. 
Alii fontemque ignemquS f&ebant {Viry. A. xii. 119), others 

the limpid stream and fire toere bearing, 
e, Seqvie et cohortem (Liv. zxy. 14), both himsdfand the cohort, 
d. Id et BingtUls fmluendsquS semp6r h5n5ri fuit (Liv, rv. 2), 

this was ever an howmr alike to individual leaders aftd to the 

whole mass of those whofoUmoed, 

1483 When more than two things are to be united, of which no one 
is to be more doselj united to one than to another^ the following 
forms are admissible : 

a. 6t f fit , 8t . 

b, , fit y fit . 

c, , , qufi. 

d. f qufi, qufi* : as, 

a. Is, fit in custodiam cluls dfidit, et suppUc&tiOnem mihi dS- 

crfiuit, fit indices praemils affficit {Oic, in Cat. it. 5. 10), 
this person has ordered citizens into custody ^ has voted a puh- 
lic thanksgiving in my nam^y has rewarded the informers. 

b, Admlran sfileo gr&ult&tem et iustltiam et s&pientiam Cae^ 

lis {dc, ad Fam. vi. 6. 10), I always admire live high prirkr- 
ciple, andjttstice and wisdom of Ccesar. 
• c, Yrbem pulcerriimam florentisstimam pfitentisstimamque essfi 
ufiluSrunt {Cic, in Oat. n. 13. 29), they wished Rome to stand 
foremost in splendour y prosperity y and power, 
d, A cultu prouinciae longisslme absunt, mlnlmfique &d eos 
mercS.t5res saepfi commeant, proximiqufi sunt GermSnis 
{Goes, B. G. I. 1), they are farthest from the civilisation of 
the provincey are visited very rarely by merchantSy and lie 
nearest to Germany^, 

♦ Very rarely , atque (ae) , atque (ac) . 

t The poets often attach a que to the first, as well as all the following 
memhers of a series : as, oblitus regisque ducumque metque (Ov. Met. xiii. 
276), ' forgetful of prince, of chiefs, of me.' 
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1434 When of the words or phrases to be united, the union is to be 
closer between some than others, more than one of the conjunc- 
tions St, quS, atquS must be used ; and thus the Latin language 
has great power in grouping together the different parts of a sen- 
tence according to their importance''^ : as, 

OaedSs atque incendia, et ISgum intSrXtum, et helium cluile ac 
ddmestlcum, et tdtliis urbis atque impgri occS^um appr5- 
pinquarg dix5runt {Cic, in Cat. in. 8. 19), massacres and 
conJkufratio7h8, the annihUatian of law, civil and domestic 
ivar^ tJie downfcM of the city and the empire^ cM these were 
approaching they said, 

niud signum soils ortum, et fSrum curiamquS consplcit {Ci^:. 
in Oat. ni. 8. 20), yonder statwe looks upon the rising sun, 
and the forum and senate-house^, 

K3.uIgantSs indS pugn&tum ad LXlybaeum fusasque et}: capt9.s 
hostium n&uls acc€p6r8 {Liv. xxi. 50), as they were sailing 
thence they received the news that a battle had been fought off 
Lilybceum, and that the enemies' ships had been all put to 
flight orX taken. 

ItilquS productis c($pils ante oppldum consldunt ; et proximam 
fossam crSltlbtis intSgunt atque}: aggSre explent, seque &d 
Sruptidnem atque omnis cS^ius comp&rant {Caes, B. G. vii. 
79), accordingly having led out their forces they take a posi- 
tion before the town ; and thefvrst ditch which presented itself 
they bridge over with hwdleSi orXfU up with earth, at the 
same time that they prepare against a sally and every other 
mischance^. 

1435 There are three modes by which an enumeration is made so as 

* Cicero at times in his orations purposely uses et alone throughout a 
long period to connect all the single words and phrases and clauses, whe- 
ther long or short ; his object being rather to deluge his hearer's mind with 
a torrent of ideas, than to place them in due subordination before him. 

t The omission of the word the before aenate-house has the same effect 
of bringing the latter pair of noims nearer together, as the change of con- 
junction has in Latin. 

X This disjunctive use of et and (ztque is not uncommon. 

§ If every one of the three conjunctions be translated by and, the 
repetition at once offends the ear and confuses the mind. The variety 
of stops in our modern printing enables us to make that distinction visible 
to the eye, which the Romans made sensible to the ear also by a variety 
of conjunctions. See * Journal of Education/ iv. 135. 

ll2 
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to be highly impressive : — a. that ah-eady mentioned (in § 1433) 
with the prefixed and repeated 8t (called PclyayndetovC) ; 5. a sim- 
pie enumeration without conjunctions (called Asyndeton) / c. a re- 
petition of some word at the beginning of each clause (called ^Ina- 
j>hora): thus, 

h. Semper audax, p^tttlans, llibldXnSstis (Cic. p. SulL 25. 71)^ 

always daring^ misckievouSy aensiud. 
Quid uSluSrit, c5glt&rit, admlsSrit, nOn ex cilmlne est pondSr- 
andum {Cic. p. Sull. 25. 69), his criminal wishes^ intentionsy 
actionSy are not to be measured by the charges of his accuser, 
c. Erepti estis slnS caedfi, sInS sangulnS, sine exercltCL, sInS 
dlmlcfttidnS (Cic. in Cat. ni. 10. 23), you have been rescued 
without a massacre^ without bloodshed^ withotU an army, with- 
out a struggle. 

1436 An omission of a conjunction is — a, common in the old lan- 
guage and public formulae between two words; b. the regular 
construction with words or phrases opposed to one another ; and 
c. occasionally used in a light and lively style for the sake of bre- 
vity: as, 

a. B5g&ti5nem prOmul^uit, uellent itLbSrentnS* Phllippd r^ 
bellum indlcl {lAv, xxxi. 6), he put up a puilie notice of 
his intention to take the pleasure and order of the people for 
dedaring war against king Philip. 

Lex Aeli& Senti& {Oaiusy i. 6. 18), the law passed by ^lius and 

JSentius. 
Yflus fructi&st est ius iUiSnis rCbtLs utendl fruendl 8alu& r6rum 

substantia {Paul, in Dig. vii. 1. 1), the usufruct is the right 

to the use and produce of property belonging to others, without 

detrim^ent to the property itself 

b. Ke cursem hac illuc ui& deterrtbnSi {Cic. ad Att. ix. 9. 2), 

that I may not keep running first to this place and then to that 
along the worst possible road. ' 

Omni&, mlniim& maxtima, ad Oaesftrem mitti sciebam {Cic. ad 
Q. F. in. 1. 3. 10), all the news, from the most unimportant 
to the mast important, I knew was regularly sent to C<Bsar» 

* More literally ' he advertised a bill askine whether they wished 
and ordered that war should be declared against king Philip.* 

f Thus what was originally two independent words became almost 
one ; still the accusative is usum frucium. 
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Quum diu anceps fuisset certSjnSn, et S&gunt!nis^ qai& praet6r 
spem rSsistSrent creuissent finlml, Poenus qui& non ulcisset 
pro uicto esset, clUmSrem rSpente oppId9.nI toUunt (Ltv. 

XXI. 9), when the corOett had been for a long time dovltful, 
and the spirit of the JSaguntines was increased because they 
had up to this time made a resistance beyond their hopes, 
whUef the Carthaginian was as good as defeated becattse he 
was not already victorious, the townspeople suddenly set up a 
shoutX. 

SuUd p5tuit, ^go non pStSro ? {Pomp, ap. Oic. ad Att. ix. 10.2), 

was Sulla able, and shoUl not I be able f 
e, AdSrant prSpinqui, &mlcl (Cic. n. Yerr. i. 48. 125), his con- 

nectionsy friends were present. 
In fSris Iness^ fortltudlnem saepS dlclmtls, tit In Squls, in le5- 

nXbtis {Cic, de Off. i. 16. 50), we often attribute cowrage to a 

beast, as the horse, the lion, 

1437 When clauses follow one another without any conjunctions to 
connect them, the same order is commonly used in each (except 
that an inversion is admissible in the last clause) : as, 

Ad hoc praeusti artus, nlu8 rXgentes ncrul, quassS.t& &act&que 
ann&, claudi ac debXl6s Squl§ {Liv. xxi. 40), in addition to 
this their limbs frostbitten, their mtudes stiffened by the snow, 
their arms shattered and broken, their horses lams and ex- 
hausted. 
Is motus terrae mult&rum urbium magnas partis prostrS.uit, 
mSrS flumlnlbtis inuexit, mentis lapsu ingenti proruit (XiV. 

XXII. 5), this earthquake threw down a great portion of many 
cities, carried the sea up rivers, caused fearful avalanches\\, 

* In the passages where long clauses are opposedi the writer takes 
care to place opposed words at the beginning of each clause, as here : 
SaguniinU . . ., Poenus, . . Where the phrase is a short one, this is not 
necessary, as in Cic, in Cat. ii. 11.25, quibits nos suppeditamus, eget iHe, 
* of which we have abundance, while he has none.* 

f This conjunction is almost necessary in the English translation when 
two opposed clauses are attached by a conjunction to another sentence. 

X Compare also the use of such opposed clauses after an in § 1426 ; 
and see 'Journal ofvEducation,' iv. p. 140, &c. 

§ After nerui the editions have membra torrida gelu ; which, to say 
nothing of the substantive preceding the epithet, is evidently a mere mar- 
ginal interpretation of praeusti artus, 

II Here again our editions insert after prostrauit, auertitque oursu 
rapidos amnes, which is evidently an interpolation. 
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1438 With adjectives and adverbs of ooinpariBon*^ the conjunctions 
tt and qud are used in such a manner that the two things com- 
pared are brought together and under a common oonstructiony 
while the adjective or adverb of comparison either precedes or fol- 
lows the things compared ; or is interposed alter the first of the 
things compared, as a sort of enclitic. Thus, if we -include the 
double and single use of each coi^unction^ there are six varieties : 

a, StrOnuI mllXtIs et btfni imp^r&tQris offtci&, slmtQ exs^uSbft- 
ttlr {JSal. Cat. 60), he was performing the parts at once of a 
tealow soldier and a good general, 

h. Quoi-i^bntd et YolcatiO p^uni& nttmSr&tast (Cie. ii. Yerr. 
m. 76. 176), the money having been paid to him and Vclcatius 
at the wane time. 

e. Nihil est Snim sXmttl St inuentum et perfectum (Oic. Brut. 
18. 70), for nothing vjas ever invented and brought to perfec- 
tion both at the aame time, 

d. AHen&ta mentS sXmul lucta mStaquS (Liv. xxrr. 26), their 
minds distracted by the double fedingy of sorrow (for their 
mother's death) and fear (for themselves), 

e. Hoc, piindpidm-sXmtil OmenquS belli (Liv, xxi. 29), this, at 

once a commencement and an omen of the vfar. 
/. Pftrlter, cdmltlque 5nSnqu6 timentem (Virg, A. n. 729), 
fearful aliiefor his companion and for the load he bore. 

1439 The use of atquS with adjectives and adverbs of comparison is 
much more free, as neither an identity of construction nor the 
dose union of the things compared is essential Thus, 

Me c51It St obseruat aeque atque iUum (Oic. ad Fam. xm. 

69. 1), he pays as much respect and attention to me as to him. 
Si qui did&tiir &lium ocddisse ac uSluSrit (Cfic, de Inv. ii. 7. 23), 

tf a person were charged wUh^ having hilled a different person 

from what he had intended. 
Par desddSrium sul rSllquit ao Ti. Gracchus rSllquSrat (Oc. p. 

Bab. 5. 14), he died as much regretted as Tiberius Oracchus 

had done. 

1440 Et is occasionally used in the sense of * also,' ^ too,* even in 

* This word is here used in a wide sense, so as to include such adjec- 
tiYes as aequo-^ par- or pari-, nmtlh, dtfiimi/i-> tdenij uno-, duo-y dupliei-y 
and the aaverbs aeque, paritery smuly tmo, &c. 
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the best writers*^ but for the most part only in certain combina- 
tions : as, sSd St, slmtQ 8t, sic St, St ipsS. 

1441 QuS and uS in the poets are sometimes placed, not after the 
second of the two words compared, but after a word which is the 
common predicate of both clauses : as, 

Insftnum te omnes puSrI cl&mentquSf puellae {Hor, Sat. ii. 
3. 130), the madman I aUvjotdd exdaim, both hoys andgifiaX, 

1442 The poets take the liberty of placing quS behind a later word 
than the first of its clause, particularly in a pentameter line : as, 

Quum maestiis &b alto 
nidn, ardentes respIcSretquS decs {THytd. n. 5. 21), 

As in sadness from the deep 
On Ilwn and the hyming gods he was looking hack, 

1443 The construction nSquS 6t , and also that of 6t 

nSquS deserve attention, because they differ from the English 

idiom. Thus, 

P&tebat uia, et cert& nee longS. {Oic, Phil. xi. 2. 4), a road lay 
open to them which had the double advantage ofheing certain 
and not long, 

Ydluptates &grlc51&rum, nSc ulla impSdiuntur sSnectUte, et 
mihi ad s&pientis ultam proxiimS uldenttLr accedSrS (Cic, 
de Sen. 16. 51), the pleasures of the farmer {have a twofold 
recommendation : they)^ are never ohstructed by old age^ how- 
ever advanced, and they seem to me to approach most nearly to 
the life a wise man would lead. 

DISJUNCTIVE CONJUNCTIONS. 

1444 The difference between aut|| and u6l, though commonly trans- 

• See Allen's * Doctrina Copularum,* p. 62. 

f A construction that probably began with a repetition of the predi- 
cate : pueri clament clamenique puellae. Other instances are to be found 
in Horace ; as, mutcUosque^ Od. i. 5. 5 ; horribilique, ii. 19. 24 ; mediusque, 
II. 19.28 ; tetigitquey ii. 19.32: and in Tibullus; oa^ pereatque, i. 1.51; 
sequiturque^ i. 3.56. See Orelli ad Hor, Od. ii. 19. 28. 

X Sec Allen's * Doctrina Copularum,' p. 120. 

§ Or the words within brackets might have been omitted, and the 
word ' and' exchanged for ' at the same time that.' 

Ii See § 840, notes f and %. 
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lated bj the same word in English, Ib mtoked. Aut di'vides two 
notions essentially different, i^ile uSi marks a distinction ^ther 
not essential in itself or unimportant in the mind of the speaker, 
so that it is often used to correct a mere expression. When they 
are repeated, the distinction becomes still more marked. In the 
construction aut aut , the denial of one clause is an affir- 
mation of the other. Whereas in the construction u^ •: ufl 

all the clauses may coexist or not, the speaker merely ex- 
pressing his indifference as to a choice between them. Lastly, uSl 
is used with superlatiyes and in other phrases with the sense of 
even, or perhaps more precisely if you lite*. 

a. Audendum est ftUquId fLnluersis, aut omni& singiilis p&ti- 
end& {Ltv, ti. 18), we must make a held effort in a hody, or 
else every individual must suffer the taorst, 

Aut occiibuissem hdneste, aut uictOres hMi6 muSrGmtbs {Cie. 
ad Att. III. 15. 4), either I should have fallen hofnowraUy^ or 
else we should have been now living as conquerors. 

h. Magniis htfmo, uel p^tius summlis {Cic, Brut. 85. 293), a 
great man, or rather the greatest of men. 

Yna atque altera aestas uel mStfl uel spS uel poen& uel prae- 
miis uSl armis uel iQglbus potest tOtam Galliam sempltemis 
uinciUls adstringSrfi (fiie. Prov. Cons. 14. 34), <me or two 
summers, by the influence of fear or hope or punishment or 
rewards or armjs or laws (/ care not which), may bind aU 
Oallia in eternal chains. 

c. Yldetur uel mdrl s&tius fuissS quam essS cum his {Oie. ad 
Att. IX. 6. 7), it seems to me that even death would have been 
better than to live in the company of these people, 

Yestrft causdl me loqul quae l^uor, u81 eft fidss sit {Liv. xxi. 
13), that it is for your sake that I say what I do say, let even 
this be a security to you. 

Cuiiis e5 tempSrS uel nriftTj^mn. &pud rSgem auct5rlt8.s Srat {Liv. 
xxxYi. 41), whose influence with the king at this time was the 
very greatest^. 

* It will be Been that all the meanings here given to uel are consistent 
with its being in origin an imperative of uot- ' wish,' in the sense of 'make 
your own choice.* See § 840, note f. 

f The use of ue agrees nearly with that of uel, from which it is pro- 
bably formed ; but it is always an enclitic, and occurs more frequently in 
poetry than in prose. 
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VARIOUS CONJUNCTIONS AND ADVERBS. 

1445 The conjunction &t denotes rather addition than opposition. 
It is commonly employed after a concession, especially — 

a. After si, in the sense of ^et, stiU : as. 

Si minus suppUcio affici, at custOdiri 5port6bat {Gic, ii. Verr. 

V. 27. 69), if it was not right they shovld he severdy punished^ 

stiU they ought to have been guarded. 
Si non bdnam, &t SUquam r&tionem afiPerrS sSlent {Cic. ii. Verr. 

in. 86. 195), they usuaUy hring forward^ if not a good reason^ 

yet some reason, 

5. In a reply, when a proposition of the other party is assented 
to, but at the same time rendered useless for his purpose by some 
addition: as, 

Nunquam nisi hSnorlflcentissiime Pomp6ium appellat. — At In 
Sius persona mult& fScit aspSritis {Cic. ad Fam. ti. 6. 10), 
he never speaks of Fompey except in the most complimentary 
terms, — Precisely so^ hut in dealing with him he acted on 
many occasions somewhat rotigMy, 

c. Hence it is employed to anticipate an opponent's objection, 
in which case the verb inquiSs or dices is commonly omitted, and 
not unfrequently the particle Snim or u6ro added : as, 

At sunt mSrosi et difflclles sSnSs {Cic, de Sen. 18.65), htUyou 
wiU tdl me, old men are cross and difficult to please. 

At Snim Q. C&tiilils S>b hac rS.tion8 dissentit (Cic, p. leg. Man. 
17. 51), true, I shall he toldy hut Quintus CattUus dissents 
from this view, 

d. It denotes a sudden emotion of the mind, and is employed 
in sudden transitions in a speech : as, 

Exi foras scel^ste. At etiam r^stitas ? {Ter. E. it. 4.1) get out 
of the house, you scou/ndrd. What 1 do you stUl resist ? 

Narrlibat se hunc ned^gere cognat^m suom. At qu6m uirum ? 
{Ter, Ph. n. 3.19) he often tcldme that this hin>sman took ru> 
notice of him. And yet what a nMe creature he was I 

e. Hence the repeated form att&t, i. e. &tS.t&t''^, is used to mark 
a sadden discovery : as, 

* See § 24. 
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Att&t hoc illtld est {Ter. And. 1. 1. 98), oA, aky I see it then, this 
explains that business. 

1446 Autem strictly denotes offaiji, and is never used in the sense 
of oppositiony but real addition. It never occupies the first place 
in a clause. Its significations are— 

a. Again: as, 

Turn autem hoc timet (TVr. And. i. 5. 34), {hen a^ain she is 

afraid of this, 
Sed quid ^o haec autem n6qulquam ingr9.t& rSvolvo ? {Virg. 

A. IL 101) hut tohy do Iagain,in vain turn o^er these unwd- 

come thoughts f 
Porro autem &liO {Ter, Ph. L 1. 14), and ere long with arwther 

again, 

h. On the other hand: as, 

NSque Snim tu Is es qui quid sis nescias; nSque autem ^ 
sum It& demens tit &c. {Cic, ad Fam. v. 12. 6), nor indeed 
are you the person not to know what is dvjt to you, nor on the 
other hand am I so mad as t&c, 

e. And or now (especially in a parenthesis) : as, 

DiSgSnem ftdiilescens, post autem P&naetium audiSrat (Oic, de 
Fin. n. 6. 24), he had attended the lectures of Diogenes when 
a young man, and afterwards those ofPanostius. 

N6mlnem conuSnl (conuSnio autem qu5tldi6 pluriimos) quin 
omnes mihi gr&ti&s &gant [Cic, ad Fam. ix. 14.1), 1 have 
met no one {and I daily mM very many), hut they aU thank 
me, 

d. But or nota, especially in adding the new propositions of a 
syllogism : as. 

Si Sjnittl ultS. beat& pStest, be&ta essS non potest. Quis Snim 
confldit sibi semper id st&bllS permanstirum quod fr&gllS 
sit! Qui autem difildat perpStuItS,tI bSnorum suOrum, 
timeat nSoessest, ne &lIquando ^missis illis sit miser. Be- 
SittLs autem esse in maxt&mSjrum rSrum tImorS nSm5 potest. 
Nemo Igltiir essS beatus potest {Cic. de Fin. ii. 27. 86), if 
happiness can he lost, it cannot he happinsss. For who feels 
sure that that will always remain stable to him which is in ' 
itsdf frail f But if a man feels no security in the continu- 
ance of his Uessings, he must needs he afraid of some time or 
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Other losing tkem, arid so becoming miserahie. But no one 
can he happy when in fear about matters of the greaket im- 
portance, Conaeqttently no one can be happy, 

e. Autem is also used in catching up some objectionable word 
or phrase, where we insert some such expression as did I my f 

Numquis testis posttLmum'" appell&uit ? testis autem, num ac- 
cussatdr \ {flic, p. Rab. P. 5. 10) nxm did any witness mention 
the name of Postumics f Witness did I say^ did the accuser f 

Intelllgis quam meum sit scIrS quid in re publlcib fiat ; flat 
autem, imm5 uSro Stiam quid ftLturum sit {flic, ad Att. y. 
13. 3), y(m understand how much it concerns me to know what 
is doing in the public world; doing did Isay^ nay even what 
wiU be done. 

In aMcam* transcendes ; transcendSs autem dico ? hoc ipso 
anno duos constilSs, tinum In hisp&niam*, altSnun In aM- 
cam*mls6runt {Liv, xxi. 44), you will cross over into Africa. 
Win did I say^ this very year they have sent their two consuls ^ 
one into Spain, the other into Africa, 

1447 BSmum is strictly an adverb of time, and signifies — a. At last, 
a very long time having preceded : as, 

Ego n6uos maritus &nno demum quinto et sexag6nsumo Fiam ! 

{Ter, Ad. v. 8.16), I become a bridegroom now for the first 

time in rn/y sixty -fifth year I 
Nunc dgmum u6nis ? Cur passu's ? {Ter, Ad. n. 2. 26) are you 

come now for the first time f Why did you pvt up with it so 

long? 
Quarts, uix d6mum exponlmiir hora {Hor, Sat. i. 6. 23), at last 

at ten o'clock {and then with difficulty) we land 

b. Nothing short of especially with the pronoun i- or eo- : as. 
Sic Snim sentio, id demum essS mIsSrum quod turpS sit {Cic, 

zA Att. vin. ^)yfor I feel that that, and that dtonCy is wretched 

iffhich is base. 
Idem uelle St Idem nolle, e& dSmum firma &nlcltia est {Sal, 

Cat. 20), an identity of desires and dislikes, that and nothing 

short of that con^itutes lasting friendship, 

1448 Dum is strictly an adverb of time, and signifies — a. While, as 
long as (nearly always with the indicative) : 

* To copy the Mas., where proper names hare no capitals. 

M H 
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Bam haec didt, abiit h^ {Ter. £. u. 3. 49), vihUe he was 

saying Mm, an hour passed away. 
Dam haec in ufinStis* gSnmturf, tituriofl in finis unellGram* 

pemSnit {floes, B. G. m. 17), whUt these things were going 

<m among the Venetiy TUurius arrives in the territories of the 

UneUu 
Dam l&tlne* Idquentar litt^rae, querci&s hoic I5c9 non deilt 

(Cic, de Leg. i* 1.1), so long as literatwre shall talk LatiUj 

this spot wiU not he withotU its oak. 
Diem insSquentem quiSaSrS mllXtes, dum praefecttLs nrbis ulrSs 

inspIcSret]: (Liv. xxiv. 40), the next day the soldiers rested, 

that the general might in the interval examine the strength of 

the city. 

h. Until (nearly always with the indicative mood, unless a pur- 
pose be intended) : as, 

Expectabo diim uenit {Ter, E. i. 2.126), I shall wait untU he 

eomes. 
Ezpecta &m&bO ts, dam attlcam* oonuSniamltl (Cic, ad Att. yu. 

1. 4), tpaitf I pray you, untU lean see Atticus. 

c. Provided that (always with the subjanctive) : as^ 
OdSrint, dum mutuant (ap. Cic, Phil. 1. 14. 34), let them hate, 

provided they fear. 
Omnia h{$ne8t& nedSgant, dum m5d5 pStentiam oons^uantiir 
(Cic, de Off. III. 21. 82), they neglect aU that is honourahle, 
if they can hut attain political power, 

d. Yet, a whUe, as an enclitic after negatives (including uix) or 
a present of the imperative : as, 

Yixdum ^pist^lam tuam legSram cum curtius* uSnit (Cic. ad 

Att. IX. 2 A. 3), / had scarcdy yet read your letter, when 

Curtius called* 
Leg&tionS decretft necdum missft (Llv, xxi. 6), wher^ the emihassy 

had heen decreed, hut not yet sent. 
Adesdum, paucis t6 udlo (Ter. And. 1. 1. 2), here a tnomeni, I 

want a few words with you. 

1449 Enim must commonly be translated by the English conjunction 
for, but at times retains what was probably its earlier signification 

* See p. 397, note. f See ^ 458. 

X The subjunctive, to denote a purpose. 
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indeed, as in SnimuSro indeed, indeed, nSque ^nim nor indeed, 
dt^uim and indeed, &tgnim^ trtte y(m wUl my, htU in fact, sSd 
^nim htU indeed, &c. : as, 

Enimu^ro dauef, nil locist segnitiae nee soc6rdiae {Ter, And. i. 
3. 1), indeed, indeed, Davus, there is no room for doth or 
stupidity. 
Quid tfite tecum % Nihil enim {Plant, Most. iii. 1. 24), what 
are you saying to yoursdff Nothing, I assure you, 

1450 lam is an adverb of time, and often differs from nunc just as 
eo tempdrg differs from hoc temp^rS. It commonly denotes some- 
thing extreme in point of time : as, 

a. Already (sooner than might have been expected) : as, 
Hermae tul pentSUclf iam nunc m6 dslectant {Cic, ad Att. i. 
8. 2), yowr Mercuries of Pentdic marble already now charm 
m£ {before I have seen thern), 
Haec iam tum cum ftdSrSiS offendSre Siiis finlmum intellSgSbam 
{Cic, ad Att. 1. 11.1), this, already when you were with us, I 
perceived annoyed him, 

h. At last (later than might have been expected) : as, 
PosttQo ut rSdeat iam in uiam {Ter, And. i. 2. 19), I expect him 

to return at last into the right path, {He has gone astray long 

enotigh,) 

c. Presently: as, 

De quibus iam dicendl Wctis Srlt {Cic, Brut. 25.96), of which I 
shaU presently have an opportunity of speaking, 

d. Then again, lastly (to denote a transition from one subject 
to another) : as, 

Iam quantum dicendl gr&ultS.tS u8.1eat, uos saepS cognostls 
{Cic, p. leg. Man. 14. 42), then again how impressive he is as 
a speaker, you yoursdves have often witnessed, 

€, Iam iamquS, of what is expected every moment : as, 
Quanquam ipsS iam iamque Mj^to {Cic, ad Att. xiy. 22. 1), and 
yet I mysdf shall he with you forthwith, 

1451 It&t so differs from sic so as the logical i- or eo- this from the 
demonstrative ho- this, 

• See § 1445 c, f See p. 397, note. 

t The oldest form of the neuter pronoun id. Compare the Gothic 
neuter thata, whence our t?Mt, 
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€u 8o{9o «xeeedin^ff\ pointiiig to a ooming Ht that : as, 
Inolllsam in otbiA sSn&tum h&bofirant it& multos dies tit ia- 
tSriSrint nonnulll f&me {Oie. ad Att ti. 2. 8), th^ hq4 the 
$mate »kut up in their hciue to man^ doty^ that aome died of 
hunger. 

h. So {ao litde^ or with a restrictiye sense), with the same oon- 
strnotion: as, 

It& triompldbranty Hi illS pulsos sttpSr&tasquS FSgnSret (Cic, 
p. 1^. Man. 3. 8), they triumphed^ it is true, yet eo that the 
other y routed and overpowered though he was, uku atill a aove^ 
reign. 

e. 8o, referring to the preoeding sentence : as, 

It& Bont omni& debXlItftt& {Oie. ad Fam. ii« 6), to audi an extent 

ia every thing exhauated. 
Ita est {Ter. R i. 2.44), yea^ itiaao. 

d. JSoy corresponding to a preceding or following as (tit dice.) : 

Yt quisque opttLme graecQ scit, Ita est nSquisstlmtts {Oie. de 
Or. II. 66. 265), aa eaeh nuah ia better acquainted with Oreek^ 
aoiahea greater rogue. 

e. So*y in expressing a prayer : as, 

Itft me Di ftment, nonnihil tibneo (Ter, E. iy. 1.1), ao may the 
goda love me^ 1 am aomewhat frightened. 

f. Ft . • . It& although ...yet:aAj 

Yt & proeliis quietem h&buerant, Xt& non noctS, non die nn- 
qnam eess&uSrant &b 5pSr6 {Idv. zxi. 11), although they had 
had rest from fghtingy yet they had never ceaaed either by day 
or by night from working, 

g. It&t .. .Aon the one condition . . . that : as, 

PftcXs Xta &Uqu& spSs est, si uOs ut nicti audietts {Liv. xxi. 13), 
of peace there ia not the dighteat hope^ except on the condition 
that you Uaten to the terms offered aa men toho are conquered, 

* 5i0 ie used in the same way : mo te diua potent eppri . . • regat^ 
Hot. Od. i. 3. 1. 

t So also sio IB used in Horace (Ep. i. 7. 69) : tie ignouiaae putaio 
Me tibif at cetwu mecum. Indeed sio is only si with the demonstrative 
suffix added. Compare the use of «o in English for tf: * So you dine with 
me, 1*11 forgive you.* 
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A. Thisy referring to an accusative and infinitive following* : as, 
It& constltui, fortltSr esse ftgendum {Cic, p. Olu. 19. 51), this I 
resolved upon, that Imusi act with firmness. 

i. So {so very)y with the words by which the degree is to be 
measured, not expressed (especially after negatives) : as, 

SXm1il&cr& praecl&r&, sed n5n Ita antlquft ((7tc. ii. Verr. iv. 49. 
109), ./Kj^res of great reptUe, but not so very old, 

1452 Nam, while it commonly signifies /or, has two other meanings 
which deserve attention : 

a. Thus, for exarrvpU (introducing a particular instance after a 
general proposition)t. d. It often assigns a reason why a parti- 
cular name or fact which might have been expected is not included 
in a series or argument just preceding. Thus, 

h, Nam quod nggas t6 diiblt&rS quin magna In offensS. sim &pud 
pompeium hoc temp{$r6, non uXded caussam ctir It& sit {flic, 
ad Att. IX. 2. 2), / purposdy pass over your statement that 
you have no douht of my having given great offence to Pompey, 
for this simple reason, that I do not see any reason why it 
should he so, 

Kam maeciam, non quae iud!(Sret, set quae reicSrCttir ess^ 
utfluisti {Cic, p. Plane. 16. 38), I omit the Mcedan tribe, for 
in presenting thai tribe you intended it to be, not one of those 
to furnish a jury, but the one to be challenged by your oppo- 
nents, 

1453 Quidemt gives emphasis to the word or words before it, and 
its meanings deserve great attention. They are — 

a. At least : as, 

Ut mihi quXdem uldSttlr (Cic, de Fin. i. 7. 23), so it seems to me 
at least, 

MeS. quidem sententift p&cl semper est constQendum {Cic, de 
Off. 1. 11. 35), in my opinion at least {whatever others may 
think) peace ought ever to be the object of our counsds, 

b, Ne . . . quldem$ not even : as, 

* Sic is used in the same way. 

t See Caes, B. G. iii. 28 ; Plant. Trin. i. 2.46. 

X The same in meaning and perhaps in form as the Greek 7c. See 
« Alphabet,' p. 141. 

§ See §§ 1405, 1412, 1415. 

km2 
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Id Hi fSrae quldem f&eiunt {Cie. de FiiL 1. 10. 34), thu even the 

vfUd-heaM doee not do, 
Ke id quldem est expl&Atom {Cic. ad Att. x. 8), even that is 

not certain. f 

c. Et quldem and indeed, nay: as. 

Me oum g&blniO eentoituuii dlcSie» et quldem ilium rSgfirl 
priiis (Cic, ad Att. x. 8), that I ekould give my opinion in 
the eame room fffith OabinitUy and indeed he be asked his first/ 

d, Et quldem, and qui-quldem (in replies), assoiting to what 
is said, and at the same time ironically adding what renders the 
assent useless : as, 

Torquem detrazit hostL — Et quldem 86 texit n6 intfolret. — ^At 
magnum pSrici&lum &dilt. — In dcfilis quXdem exercAtus {Oie, 
de Fin« 1. 10. 36), he tore the eoUarfro^n his enemy^s neck, — 
TeSy and {excuse my adding) covered himself with his shield, 
thai he might not be kUled, — But etSU he incurred great danger, 
"■^Certainlyy in the eyes of the army. 

At Srat mecum sSn&ttls — et quldem uestS mut&t&. At iota 
It&li& conuSnSrat — quoi quldem uastlt&tis m^&ttis inf^rG- 
b&tilr (Cic. p. Plana 35. 87), btU the senate, you say, were 
with m^. They were, and (you have forgotten to add) dressed 
in mourning. But aU the inhabitants of Italy had osseaMed 
to support me,, They had, and {by way of encouragement 1 
suppose) were daily threatened with the devastation of their 
property, 

e, Qui-quldem which by the way ; as, 

Qud quldem in belld uirtus Cnltuit 6grSgi& *m* c&tGnis pro&ul 
tul {do, pro Mur. 14. 32), in which war by the way, the 
valour and abilities of your great-grandfather M. Cato shone 
conspicuous, 

De triumphO tibi assentior, quem quldem tOtum HUsIle abiecSro 
{Oic, ad Att. ix. 7. 5), about the triumph I agree with you, 
and' by the way I shall readily at once abandon all idea 
of it, 

f. It is true, certainly (a concession commonly followed by sSd) : 
as, 

F&gXb ftmlcfi tu* quld^n, sed mihi uXderis &liud tu hdnestum 

* See § 1080. 
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itldlc&re atque Sgo ezistiiinem ((He, ad Att. yiii. 2. 2), you 
cut like a friend Igrardy hU gtiU ytm teem, to me to hold a 
different opinion of what is right and proper from that which 
I entertain. 
Ignosco ^uldem* tlbi, sed tu quSquS mihi uSlim ignosc&s 
{Cic. ad Q. p. III. 1. 3* 7), I forgive you certainly^ but I must 
beg you too to forgive me. 

g. Similarly in a transition from one subject to another^ the 
last clause of the preceding matter has a quXdem, while the new 
matter is introduced with an autem. Thus, 

Ac de prImO quidem offld fonts dixlmus. De trlbiis autem 
rSllquis latissUmS p&tet e& rfttld qu& sSciSt&s hdmlnum 
contXnSttbr (Cie, de Off. i. 6. 19 et seq.), and we have now 
said erwugh of the first source of dviy. Of the three which 
remain, the most extensive in its operationtrf is the principle 
by which society is hdd together, 

1454 Qu5d (in origin only the neuter of the relative, signifying this 
or that) is translated by the words that, because, &c. In the older 
constructions it is geoerally preceded by some part of a logical 
pronoun. The difference in use between qudd aad tit in the sense 
of that, lies chiefly in this, that qu5d commonly precedes a state- 
ment of facts past or present in the indicative, Ht commonly in- 
troduces purposes or results expressed in the subjunctive. The 
uses of qu5d belong for the most part to the following heads : 

a. That, the fact that, after a logical pronoun (see § § 301 &c,, 
1112 <bc.) : as, 

Eo ip85 quod nScesse Srat solul, fitcultas soluendi impSdiSb&ttir 
(Liv. VI. 34), by the very fact that it was necessary payment 
shofuLd be made, the means of moJsing that payment were ob^ 
structed, 

HOrum fortisslml sunt belgaa^ propt8re& qudd & cultH prGuin- 
ciae longissXme absunt (Caes. B. G. i. 1), of these the bravest 
are the BdgoB, for the reason that they are furthest removed 
from the civilisation of the province, 

Praeterquam qudd admissi audltlquS sunt, e& qu5qu8 u&n& 

* i. e. ego qiUdem, and perhaps pronounced ekem or eke, 
t Literally * extends most widely.' 
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l^tio fuit (ZtV. XXL 10), bei^nd the fact that they were 
admitted and heard^ this embassy also was without effect. 

h, Ab quid why is used for propter quid, so qu5d is commonlj 
used for propter quM, that is because. Thus, 

Or&ti&s &glmus diicXbus uestris, qu5d SctUis m&gis quam auribus 
cr6dld6runt {Liv. vi. 26), we thank your generals for that 
they gave credit to their eyes rather than to their ears, 

lu uiam quod,t8 dSs* hoc tempSriS, nihil est {dc. ad Fam. xiy. 
12), there is no reason why you should expose yoursdfto tra- 
velling at this season. 

Laudat i&frlc&num quod fuSritf abstXnens (Cic. de Off. ii. 22. 
76), he praises Africanusfor having been temperate* 

e. In that, where quum or the relative itself might have beea 
used (see § 1455 h.) : as, 

Bfo8 f&cttis qu5d &b5mInfimXnI {Liv, vl 18), you do weU in 

rejecting it as something impious, 
FficistI mihi pergr&tum quod sSrftpiOnis llbrum ad m6 mlsistl 

(Cic, ad Att. ii. 4. 1), you have done what is most agreeable 

to me, in sending me SerapionU booh, 

d, QuSd often introduces a clause which serves as the nomina- 
tive or accusative to the main verb, or stands in apposition to a 
noun. Thus, 

Accedit quod mMflce ingSnils exoellentlbus delect&ttlr (Cic, ad 
Fam. VI. 6. 8), there is added thefcu^t, that he is wondetfuUy 
charmed with men of extraordinary genius, 

Mitto qudd onmls meas tempest&tes stLbiSrls {Oic, ad Fam. zv. 
4. 12), I pass over your having encountered, as you say, all 
the storms to which I have been exposed. 

Me un& consOlSitiO sustentat, quod tlbi nullum fi mS piSt&tis 
offlcium defiiit (Cic. p. Mil. 36. 100), /or mysdfbut one con- 
solation supports me, I mean the fact, that no duty demanded 
of me by affection has been Anting to you. 

e, Qu5d often introduces a sentence, which is to be the subject 
of remark, when the English may be expressed by with regard to 
th^fact that, or more simply. Observe too that a, if the sentence 
so introduced be a present or past fact, the indicative is required ; 
b, if it be a future possibility, the subjunctive : as, 

* See § 1189. f See $ 1205. 
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a. Quod soilbis 16 fli uSlim ad m6 uenttiram, Sg8 uSr5 te istio 
eflsS uSlo (C7u;. ad Fam. znr. 3L 5), aw to y<mr offer to come to 
me if I wish tt,Ido not vish it (my dear TererUia); on the 
contrary y I wish you to remain where you are. 

Quod m6 uStas quidquam susplc&il • . ., gSram tibi mOrem {Cie» 
ad Att. III. 20. 3)^ you forbid me to harbour any suspieion^^ 
I wiU oblige you. 

QuM ad oilmlna attlnet, quibos mStI bellum indudstis, uel 
f&tSri &&, tutum oensSmils {Liv. vi. 26), cu regards the 
charges which induced you to dedare war^ we think it safe 
for %bs even to confess them. 

b, Tom quod te postSrius purgSs, huius non f&ciam {Ter. Ad. 

n. 1. 8), then as to your trying afterwards to dear yoursdf^ 
as you perhaps wiU, I shall not value it at this. 
Nam qu6d de argento sp^rem, aut posse p68tulem me f&llere. 
Nihil est {Ter. Haut. iy. 2. 4), /or a>s to my entertaining any 
hope about the money , or expecting to be able to take them in^ 
ihaJCs at an end. 

/. Non qutfd not becausct not that (or more commonly non quO*), 
with a subjunctive, is used to deny a reason, or to guard against 
an inference (see § 1208) : as^ 

Nulls mtfdo prorsiis assentior, non quod diffitcIlS sit mentem 
&b ScHlis sSudcSfS; sed quG m&gis sSu^co, ed minils id 
quod til uis possum mentS comprehendSrS (Cic. N. D. in. 
8. 21), I by no means give an unqualified assent, not that I 
find it difficult to abstract my tfumghts from what I see vnth 
my eyes, but because the more I do this, the less able am I to 
grasp with my mind the idea you wish me to grasp. 

g. Qu5d, like quum (see § 1455 g), is used to denote duration 
of time : as, 

I4m diu est quod u6ntri uictum n6n datis (Plaut. Am. 1. 1. 146), 
it is now a long tims since you gave my beUy any food. 

h. Quid qu^ often introduces a new and striking faud when 
the literal translation would perhaps be : what wovld you say to 
the fact that ? but the idea may often be more simply ex- 
pressed by nay. Thus, 

'^ Not only is non quo more common, but the examples with nan 
quod seem apt to have a following d, as difficile here, and doieant ( 1208, 
ex. 3 ; and so are open to suspicion. 
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Quid quod sSnfttiis eos uSluit praeesa^ prQoinciis, qui non prae- 
fuissent ? {Cic, ad Att. vi. 6. 3) nay the senate decreed thai 
those should preside aver the provinces, who had not already 
done so, 

t, Qudd followed bj a conjunction, as bI, nisi, iitlnam, tlbi, 
*Ac. is often used to connect a new sentence with what precedes ; 
in which case it often admits such a translation as 6^[t, whereas, 
and. Thus, 

Quod si ttl u&lSres, iam mihi quaedam explorata essent {Cic» 
ad Att. Tii. 2. 6), whereas if you had been in healthy some 
points would have been cleared up for me before this, 

1466 Of quom, quum, or cum*, the chief uses are as follow : — 

a. To denote time, with the past-imperfect subjunctive, while, 
i. e. at some point of time in a long period. Thus, 

Ad hannlb&lem, quum ad l&cum ftueml esset, quinquS noblles 
itLuSnSs ab T&rentO u6nerunt {Liv, xxiv. 13), there came to 
Hannibal, while he was near the lake of Avemus,five yomig 
ftien of high family from Tarentum. 

b. Time with the past-perfect subjunctive, afierf, when : as, 
Cum hostis fudisset, moenia ipsa oppugnare est adgresstls {Liv* 

VIII. 16), after routing the enemy, he advanced to storm the 
fortifications themselves, 

c. In indefinite expressionsj, quum, when preceded by a verb 
signifjdng existence, is followed by a subjunctive : as, 

Eilt illud prefects tempus quum gr&uisstLmi h5mlnis fidem 
d68ld6r6s (Cic, p. Mil. 26. 69), there asmredly will cowrie the 
time when you will fed the loss of so high-principled a man. 

d. When a time is precisely defined, as for instance by the two 
particles tum quum, the indicative is used even with the past 
tenses, both perfect and imperfect : as, 

Tum quum in S.8i9. res magnas permulti amIsSrant, sclmus 
romae fidem concIdissS (Cic. p. leg. Man. 7.19), at the time 

* In form an old accuBative of the relative. Compare the English 
when, the old accusative of who, as then is of the. 

t Yet after postquam, ubi, and «/, in a sense nearly the same, the 
indicative aorist is used. 

t See § 1189. 
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when very many lost vast properties in Asia, we know that at 
Borne credit was knocked down. 
Quid quom d&bas his lltSras, non eds ad m6 uenttlros arb!tr9.- 
barS ? ((7m?. ad Fam. iii. 7. 3) Toelly and when you were hand- 
ing the letter to thenty did you think that they wovld not come 
tome? 

e. When, used with the perfect and the other tenses in a man- ^ 
ner not included under the heads a, h, c, and requiring commonly 
the indicative : as, 

Quum se intSr Squltum turm3.s inslnuftuSrunt*, ex essSdis dS- 
slliunt {Caes. B. G. iv. 33), their habit is, when they have 
worked their way among the squadrons of cavalry, to leap 
down from their chariots. 

Quum caes&r in galliam uSnit, altSrius factionis princlpSs grant 
aedui, altSrius sgquftnl (Caes, B. G. vi. 12), when, Ccesar 
first came into GaUia, the ^dui were at the head of one party, 
the Sequani of the other ^ 

Longum illud tempus, quum non Sro, mS.gis mS mSuet quam 
hoc exXguom {Gic. ad Att. xii. 18. 1), that long period, when 
1 shall n/> mjore exist, has more influefrvce with me thin the 
present short span. 

Cum inde 6.beot, iam tum ino6perat Turba int6r eos (Ter, E. iv. 
4. 68), when, I came away, there had already commenced a row 
"between them, 

lam &ddicta atque abdticta erat, quom ad p6rtum uenio (PlatU, 
Merc. III. 4. 31), she had already been knocked down (by the 
auctioneer) and carried off, when I got to the harbour, 

f. When, where the time or circumstances are first defined, and ^ 
then follows quum with an indicative verb, which is in substance 
the main verb of the sentence : as, 

LSgSbam tuas littSras, quum mihi Spist^ afferttir S lept&, 
circumuall&tum essS pompSium {Cic, ad Att. ix. 12. 1), / 
was in the act of reading your letter, when behold despatches 

* This reading, not insinuauerint, is justified by the Mssi. and required 
by the idiom of the language. It is one of many such passages corrupted 
by editors. See Madvig ad Cic, de Fin. v. 15 ; and above § 1159. 

t A present with the power of an aorist seems to have been the idiom 
of the language in phrases of this kind. Compare in this same play re- 
spieio (II. 3. 50), aduenio (ii. 3. 53), perit (iii. 3. 16). See also § 458. 
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are brought me from Lepta^ stating that Pompey vfos com' 
plddy blockaded. 
Commddiim ad t6 d^&nm littSraB, cum ad m6 diSnf sins fuit 
{Cic. ad Att. X. 16. l\ I had only that mom^era sent off a letter 
to yoUf when Dumysiua made Ms appearance here*. 

g. It is used to express a long period down to the present in- 
dusiTo: as, 

H&nc domum lam miiltos annos M quom possideo 6t colo 

{Plant, AuL prol. 3), this house I have occupied and taken 

care of these many years, 
Multi anni sunt cum ille In aerS meo est {Cic. ad Fam. xy. 

14« 1), it is now many years that that man has been in my 

ddft. 
Quia siptem menses s^t, quom in hasce aedis pedem Nemo 

intro tetulit {Plant. Most. n. 2.39), becattaefor the last seven 

months not a soul has set foot in this house, 

^. h. With two indicative verbs in the same tense, it expresses 

identity of action as well as identity of time (when the best trans- 
lation is by the preposition in) : as, 

Quae quum t&ces, nulla essS concSdXs {Cic. p. Rose. Am. 19.54), 
in the very fact that you say nothing ahowt these matters, you 
acknowledge that they amount to nothing, 
Praecl&re f&cis quum puSrum dlUgls {Cic. de Fin. iii. 2. 9), you 

act a mcst nMe part in thus loving the chUd. 
LSco ills mottis est cum est ex urbS dSpulsiis {Cic. in Oat. ii. 
1.1), in driving him out of Home, we dislodged him from his 
{military) position, 

i. When used as an equivalent for qu0d, it has an indicative : 
as, 

Gr&tiilor tibi quum tantum u&lSs &pild eum {Cic. ad Fam. ix. 

14. 3), / congratvlate you on yowr having such influence with 

him, 

J, Quum, sincct as, although, used to denote a reasonf for or 
against, requires the subjunctive. Thus, 

* Literally * at my house.* See § 1161. 

f The text of Cicero, particularly in the sixth and following books of 
the miscellaneous letters, has often quum or quando where the host Mss. 
haye the more correct reading quoniam, viz. where a reason is given and 
an indicative mood follows. See Wunder's Y. L. ex codlce Erfurtensi, 
praet p. 97 &c. See also § 1229. 
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Qui CBin tinft d8m9 iam cS|>I non posBiati In 81Uu9 d5m5s exeunt 
(C^. de Off. 1. 17. 64), and as ai laet ihey eanw>t aU he con- 
tained in one house, they move off into other homes. 

Druenti& quum &quae uim uehftt ix^entem, non t&men n&uium 
j>&tiens est (Liv, xzi. 31), the Ihirancey although it carrisf 
vjith it a tremendotu volume of wxUr^ ^tiU is not aUe to afloat 
shyps, 

Jr. Quum followed by torn* xxsaieB two cUufles, the first of 
which deals with what is gcmeral, or ^common, or old, while the 
latter opposes to it that which is special, or strange, or new. 
Bence the iuin rk often aocompanied by empha;tic adved)s, such 
as .maztLm6j im^iIinLi, ufird, &c. In this eonstraotiou sometimes 
the subjunctive mood^ more c<«nmonly the indicative, follows 
qunm. Not unfjsequently the quum is used withouli. any verb of 
iisown. Thu4, 

Quum plilriimas oommfidlt&tSs .&miolti& contbieat, tum ill& 
praestat omnSCbiis (C^'c de Am. .7. S3), amonfjf the wry many 
advaaUages tfkid^ friendship posatases, the fMgt imporUmt of 
aU.is this, 

Quum ^psam cognltiSnem iurls augtlril consSquX ctipiS, turn 
mercille tuis sttLdils ei^gS. m6 dfilectOr {Cic. ad Fam. i£l 
9. 3), at the same time that I am eoffer to aeguive a haawledge 
of the av/gwrcd law for its own sake^ I am si^pon my vtord 
charmed with your aeal in my favour. 

Qaos Sgo sSn&tores uldl, qui ftcerrjime cum c6tSr&, tum hoc 
lter.po^^>6I uXtilpSr&rent (Cic. ad Att. yu. 5.4), what sena- 
tors have I seen most fiercely aUacHn^ every thing thai had 
been done, hut above all this march ofPomp€y*s / 

1466 Verd always gives great emphasis to the.wordbefore.it. It^ 
chief uses are as follows : — 

a. Added to Snim indeed, giving it greater power : as, 
£nimu6ro daue nil locist segnitiae neo soc6rdiae (Ter. And. i. 
3. 1), indeed, indeed, friend Iktvus, there is no room now for 
doth or stupidity. 

^h. 'In answering questionst emphatically, in which case it com- 
monly follows either the verb or a personal pronoun which stands 
fint iAia sentence. Thus, 

* See § 1231. t See §§ 578, 586, 1079,. 1427. 
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Sgtf aSro ftptUiam prSbO {Cic, ad Att x. 7.1)^ yesy my friend^ 
you art right ; Ido approve of Apulia {as the place for you 
to go to), 

c. It is particularlj used after the pronoun i- or eo-, as also 
after the particles of time, turn, Ubi, i&t, to introduce the end of a 
climaZy then beyond all mistake, then with a vengeance : as. 

Hoc sSnfttuI ctiram iniScit n6 turn u6r0 sustlnGrl sSdltio non 
posset {Liv. v. 7), this filled the senate with alarm lest their 
last hope should now be destroyed^ and the sedition should be 
indeed past resistance. 

y t ufirO* ntbnld&s ins^uentOs &quam ingressl sunt, turn rlgSre 
omnibus corpdr& {Liv. xxi. 54), but the moment that, in pur- 
suit of the Numidian^y they entered the water ^ then beyond all 
mistake the bodies of aUthe men became numbed with cold. 

Id u6ro Xta accendit &nXmds ut pSr omnS fSA atquS nSfas sScu^ 
turl uindlcem llbert&tis uXderent&r {Liv. vi. 14), this indeed 
completed their indignation^ enraging them to such a degree 
that they seemed ready to foUow the assertor of tlieir liberties 
even to the violation of every divine and human law. 

d. As a connecting particle it may be translated by but; yet 
some words should always be inserted to express the importance 
of the matter added : as, 

Oertior facttis est tris iam c5pifirum partis helu6tios transdux- 
issS, quartam u6r5 partem cltrft flumen rSUquam essS {Goes, 
B. G. I. 12), he received information that the Hdvetii had 
conveyed over three parts of their forces, but that the fourth 
part fortunately was still on his side of the river, 

1457 Ytt is translated by that or to, as, how, when, &c. Its con- 
structions are as follows : 

a. That, to, to express an object (always with an imperfect sub- 
junctive)! : as, 

* Observe that the full translation of uero after ut or uU is not given 
until the apodosis as it is called of the sentence. To understand the force 
of uero in this passage, it should be known that the Roman troops had 
come out of their camp without sufficient clothing, without breakfast, in 
a winter-day amid snow and wind 

f F*/ is in origin onlj another form of quod. The difference in form 
it explained by the several changes which have occurred in Ultul and iUut, 
in qutnna and cuius, in cuH and ubL 

t See § 1179. 
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Ab &rS.tro abdax6nint cincinnatum, ut dict&t5r esset (Cic, de 
Fin. II. 4. 12), they took Ciricinnattu from the plough, that he 
might he dictator, 

SSd (iit &d e& quae coniunctior& rebus tuis sunt rSuortSr) {Cic. 
ad Fam. i. 8. 5), Imt {to return to what is more dosely con- 
nected with your of airs*). 

Yt te omnes di deaeque p6rduint {Ter, Haut. it. 6. 6), oh that 
all the gode and goddesses would destroy thee ! 

Hos l&bQres timeo ut 8U8tIne9.s {Cic, ad Fam. xiv. 2. 3), ihese 
labours lam afraid you will not support. 

h. Thaty so that, to, so as to, to express a result (always with a 
8ubjunctive)t : as, 

Sdl ecflclt tit omni& fl5reant {Cic. N. D. ii. 15.41), the sun 

causes every thing to blossom^ 
Siclliam Xt& uex&uit iit e& restXtui In antlcum stfttum nuUO 

mdd5 possit {Cic, i. Terr. 4. 12), he has harassed Sicily to 

such a degree that it cannot hy any meatis he restored to its 

former condition. 

c. Thaty in the sense of granting that, even allowing that, al- 
thoughX, in which case it commonly begins the sentence (still with 
a subjunctive) : as, 

S8d tit fugris dignior, non compStlt^r in culpast {Cic. p. Plane. 

4. 10), hut even allowing you were the more worthy of the ttvo, 

it is not your competitor who is infavU. 
Yerum tit hoc non sit, praeclSrum spect&ctilum mihi pr5pon0 

{Cic. ad Att. II. 15. 2), hvt even supposing this is not so, I 

promise mysdf a glorious sight, 

d. That, to think that, the idea of / in elliptical phrases of 

indignation or ridicule§ : as, 

P&tSr tit SbessS fllio dsbeat ! {Cic. p. Plane. 13. 31), the idea of 
a father heing hound to damage his son I 

e. In explanation of some preceding word, namdy (stiU with a 
subjunctive): as, 

QuSd ipsi disbus uiginti aegerrlmS conf^cSrant, ut flurnen 
translrent, ille tino die f^cSrat {Caes, B. Q. i. 13), what they 
themselves had completed with the greatest difficulty in twenty 

♦ See § 1227 g. t See {§ 1182, 1187. 

} See § 1227 b. § See § 1227 e. 
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days^ na$ndy ^ puaageiif^ rwety £A« <:/thsT had done in a 

wngUday, 
/. How (with an indicatiYe in direct, a siilganctiye oommonlj 
in indirect senteneeB) : as, 

y t Q&168 ? {Plaut. Most. in. 2. 29) how do you dot 

Audisti at m6 circumstStSrint (Oie. ad Att. x. 16. 4}, you heard 

how they planted thenudves round me. 

g, A8y to express similarity, often with sic or Itft so to corre- 
spond with it An indicative is required in this and all the fol- 
lowing constructions. Thus, 

It& est, ut Bcrlbls* (Oic. ad Att til S.l), it is as you say. 

IpsS rex, sic ut sompno excltils Srat, semlnttdus ftlgit (Liv, 
zxiY. 40), the king himsdf, just as he was when roused from 
sleepy with hut half his dothes <m, runr of, 

H5mo tit Srat f&riOsus respondit (Oic. p. Rose. Am. 12. 33), the 
fellow vnth his usual madness replied, 

jQli, Ut est hSmXnum gSnus suspIciOsum, hoc arbltrantftr {dc. 
in Gaecil. 9. 28), tlu>se (Sicilians)^ with that readiness to sus- 
pect which characterises their nation^ hold this opinion, 

A. Asy to judge from what . Thus, 

Yt st^ rem uideo, stiust obsatur&bere {Ter. Haut. it. 8. 29), 

to judge from what I see of that business of yours, you wUl 

have yourfU of it, 

u As was to he expected , Thus, 

Yt &b Ir&td uictQrS {Liv, xxi. 12), as might he expected from an 
angry con/queror. 

j. As, 90 far as is possible, making aUowaneefor (m ellip- 
tical phrases, no Terb following the conjunctiout). Thus, 

Multum ut tempSrIbiis illis u&luit dicendd {Cic Brut. 7.27), 

he had great potoer in oratory^ making aUowanoe for those 

times. 
Non nihil tit in tantis mSlls est prOfectum {Oic. ad Fam. xn. 

* Literally * write,' the extract being from a letter in aaswer to one 
from Atticus. 

t See § 288, note. 

X Some such phrase as jieri potest miderstood. This construction 
must be carefully distinguished from another elliptical use of «/ withySert 
tolet understood, ' as naturally happens.* See Heindoif ad Hor, Sat i. 
6.80. 
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2. 2), some progress has been made^ eonsidering the very had 
state of affairs. 

h To express contrast, rather than similarity, when the iit and 
\iXk may be translated by thxmgh^ yet. Thus, 

Yt 15cus pW$cul mfLrO s&tis aecUs figendis umeis fait, Ita haud- 
qu&quam prospers, postquam &d effcctum dpSris uentumst, 
coeptis succOdebat (ZiV. zxi. 7), aUhough the ground at a 
distance from the wall was sufficiently level for bringing up 
the vinece, yet when they came to the actual emphyment of 
them, no success wJiatever attended their efforts. 

I. As applied to time, iit commonly signifies immediate succes- 
sion, the instant thaty and is most frequently followed by the aorist 
of the indicative : as, 

Fiigft s&telUtum, ut i&centem uld6r8 rSgem, &ctast (Liv, xxnr. 
7), a flight among the guards took place the moment they saw 
the king lying on the ground. 

m. It is also used to denote the point from which a period of 
time commences, but with the same notion of immediate succes- 
sion, from the very moment that : as, 

Yt c&tUlna Crapit ex urbS, semper ulgll&ul (Cic. in Cat. ui. 

1. 2)^ from the very moment that Catiline saUiedfrotn Bmm^ 

I have ever been on the watch. 
Yt &b urbS discessi, nullum &dhtic intermlsl diem, quin &li- 

quid ad te littSr&rum d&rem {Cic. ad Att. Yii. 15), from the 

time of my leaving the city, I have nether yet aUotoed a single 

day to pass, without sending you something in the way of a 

letter. 
Yt primum fSrum attlgl, spects,ul sempSr ut tlbi possem quam 

maxtime essS coniuncttLs {Cic. ad Fam. y. 8. 3), from, my 
fo'st setting foot in the forwm to the present hour I have ever 

made it an object to be as dosely as possible united with you.* 

1458 ORDER OF WORDS. 

In the simplest form of sentence, viz. one which denotes an 
action, the common order is the nominative, the accusative, the 

* Other examples are : ut setnel emigrauitnus {Plaut. Most. ii. 2. 39), 
usforem ut duxit {Ter. Hec. y. 1.25), ut uenit {Ilor. Sat u. 2.128), ui 
teOgi {Ov. Trist. xix. 8.27). 

X v2 
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^rerb ; t. e, first the quarter whence the action prooeedi^ iiien the 
direction of that action, lastly the action itself. Any words be- 
longing to the nominative and aocosatiye commonly follow them, 
while those belonging to the verb commonly precede it. The lat- 
ter consist of adverbs or adverbial phrases whidi express the time, 
maimer, means, and generally the atimding curcumstances- 

1459 But as the grammatical connection between Latin words is 
expressed in the terminations of those words, a greater freedom 
ef position is admissible than wonld be practicable without am- 
biguity in English. Hence the words of a Latin sentence are 
eommonly placed with a view to marking their relative import- 
ance and emphasis,* and on this principle must the arzangement 
of the Latin sentence be studied. 

1400 The most conspicuous place in a sentence or clause of a sen- 
tence is the first. Hence this place is allotted to an emphatic 
word. Thus, Osesar's Gallic war properly begins with the word 
OdUia. Agsdn, in the seven^ chapter there occurs a sentence 
beginning with Caesaryf because the preceding paragraph spoke 
only of what the other party, the Helvetii, were doing. Hence a 
sentence thus beginning with the nominative of a proper name 
should have some such words Baonthe aiker hand, meantMle, &c. 
inserted after the nominative, to give it a snfficiait prcHoinence in 
English. 

1461 A still greater emphams is g^ven to other wordst when placed 

at the commencement of a sentence, because the very inversion of 

the ordinary order draws the greater attention to them : as, 

Susceptum§ cum sSguntlnis helium, h&bendum cum rOm&nis 

est (Liv, XXI. 10), we b^;an the war vnth Soffuntum, we mua 

conduct it againtt Borne. 

* EmphasiB always implies an oppontioii to some oAer word ex- 
preBsed or undeTstood ; and the student would do well in each case to ask 
himself what the opposed word or notion is. 

f See also the sejitences heg^nniBg with Dumnvrix^ c 9 ; HelvetU^ 
c. 11 ; Caesar, c. 18; or Liv. xxi. c. 3, Hanno ; c. 5, Hannibal s c. 7, Han- 
nibiU; c. WySagwntiai. 

% See the examples in interrogative senteDces, 4 1417. See also the 
position of the verb in cases of concession, §§ 1156, 1227 6, and in hypo- 
thetical conditions, § 1219 ; also § 1436 6, third example. 

§ Still mueeptwn in the Latin is only a participle ; but the £n|^uli 
translation would lose its force if the sentence began with * the war.* 
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1462 The word est^, commonly the most unhnportant w(Hii in ft sen- 
tence, acquires a strong accent when placed first in a sentence or 
dause (see § 1060, let example ; | 997, 3d enunple) ; but est aasd 
Srat are also found in the first place when a formal narratiye or 
description commeocest : as, 

Erant In e& 18gidn$ fortisslml uXrl centilriones qui &c, (Oaei. 
B. G. y. 44), novf there kappemd to he in that legion two very 
brave officers ^ with the mnk of centwritmiy who Sc»X 

Est in sScessH loDg5 Idctis <kc. ( Virg, A. x. 163), there is in a 
deep recess a place Sc, 

1463 Belatives, interrogatires, and coj]juncti<«is naturally occupy the 
fiist place in their several clauses. If they give up this place to 
another word, the strangeness^ of the transposition gives unusual 
emphasis to the word thus occupying the first place : as, 

Kos ttift progenies, caell quibus ^dnuis iroem {Virg, A. !• 

25411), we^ thine ovm progeny ^ to whom thou promised the 

height ofhevvea, 
Adeon rem rddissS, pfttrem iit eztlmeseam {Ter. Phu 1* 3. 1), to 

think that matters should he come to this, that a &ther shtndd 

te the nitjeot <ifmy dread / 
Posth&c si quidquam, nil preopr {Ter. Ph» 1, 2- 92)| if aught 

ocewr hereafter, 7 offer no prayer (Jot him), 
Ilgo Slllus ferrS possum magnified uerba, Yerbft dum suut (Ter, 

£. IT. 6. 3), Jean hear that fdlpw^n grand words, so long as 

they are mere words, 

* Thus ia Greek, ^trrtf generally aa enclitic, has an accent wh^ it 
commences a sentence. 

f The monosyllabic verbs dtittfU, i/,seem at times to occupy the first 
place when not emphatic. Posirfbly llieir ^ery brevity is a zeas(m lor 
giving; them this advantage, lest they be wholly everlo^kc^ 3ee a psxallel 
case m § 1469, note §. 

% tSee also i. 6, Erant; ni. 12, JSrun^ Heo.i v, fi, Srat; y, 26, Erat 
&c.; <vi. 38, ErtO, See also Fify. i. IL 21. 

§ This doctrine of emphasis growing out of a strange position is well 
exemplified in the heroic yerae. The most satural place for a sentence 
to begin is at the feeginniiig ef a verse. But there occur passages where 
a sentence begins in the six^ foot j and in «ueh cases the isolated word 
is always specially emphatic in good writers. See Bentley ad Luean, i. 
231, and Journal of Education, iv. 356. Perhaps too, w^en a sentence 
terminates with a word in the first foot of a line, that equally isolated 
word should be one of importaiice. 

II Compare also v. 1, TVoto^ qui &.C.; 392, Tyridm qui A^c; Mid ni. 
458, inpins /nd Ac. 
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1464 It should be recollected that there are many actual pauses in 
a sentence where the printer inserts not even a comma. The 
word which follows such a pause must, for the purposes of em- 
phasis, be considered a commencing word*. 

1465 It must be recollected too that many little words, as tit, 81, ^ 
n6c, sSd, n6, nOnf, &n, quamt, and the prepositions, are at times 
proclitics§, that is, pronounced with the word which follows them, 
so that they must not be deemed to be first words to the exclusion 
of the following word. 

1466 The last place in a sentence is often an emphatic one : as. 
Qui hSnos post oondXtam banc urbem h&bltust tSg&to antS mS 

nSmlnl (Ctc. Phil. ii. 6. 13), an honour which since the faun' 

datum of this city was never paid to any one wearing a toga 

hefore me, 
Aliiid XtSr h&bebant nullum {Caes, B. 0. i. 7), other road they 

had none, 
Ap&d heluetios longQ ditissXmus fuit orgStSrix (Caes. B. G. i. 

2), avMmg the JBelvetii by far the richest man was Orgetorix. 
Nam ex his pra6diis tal&ita argenti bina Capi^bat statim {Ter. 

Ph. Y. 3. 6), for from these farms he received two talents of 

silver every year invariably, 
AnXmos uestros temptftbunt semper, ulres n5n expfirientiir 

(Liv, IT. 5), your courage and your feelings they will attempt 

to master, aye without intermission; of your actual strength 

they vfiU male no trial. 

1467 It has been stated that the ordinaiy place of a verb is at the 
end, and that it is emphatic at the beginning of a sentence. When 
placed elsewhere it has the power of making the preceding word 
or words emphatic H : as, 

* Thus in the ordinary hexameter there is frequently a pause alter 
the first two feet and a half, which is followed by an emphatic word: as 
in Virg, Buc. x. 78, — 

Gdllo, e^ius amor tantiSm fnihi erheit in hSras, 
Qudntum vire nouo uiridis se siibieit dlnus ; — 

where uiridU means ' with the sap flowing fireely,' not ' green.' 

t See §1404.1. 

t In the Mss. these little words are very often, if not generally, written 
in immediate connection with the following word. 

§ See § 28. 

D The reason of this appears to be, that the predicate of a sentence is 



SSgrantum wsttn drcumsldeiit ezenlttto : moi harthdgin^em 
eIrouinsIdSlMuit rOoi&nae IfigiOnQs {IM^ xxi. lOX Saguntwn 
is besieged hy your armie$ :■ ere lof^ Qarihage vfiU be besieged 
bfftkeleffiom ^Bfimck. 

YtXnam prO dScSrS tantiua et aon pr5 s&lute oaset oertftmSn 
(Idv. XXI. 41)^ oh thai, the stmtg^ had been one for glory 
only and not for existonoe. 

y t seniemlnl dest* uQbla &ii£(xiu8 Y Quid» 8l mdrieDdum. prO 
p&tria esset, ^Sretls ? (JAv, xxii. 60) %ohe:n, the object i$ to 
save yowredvee^ does your courage run low f What then wovH 
you have done^ if you had had to die for your country f 

Prios BemprOnid per duium agmon quam pSr hostiiimt fuit 
Srumpendum {Liv. xxii. 60), Semproniue had to force a 
passage through the ranks of his own countrymen before he 
forced one through those of the enemy, 

1468 Sometimes the word thus placed before the verb is not itself 
80 emphatic as the word with which it is intimately conneeted, 
and which then stands at the end of the sentence : as, 

Geta, Prouincian cepisti duram (Ter, I^. i. S.StSX ^ ^teta^ 
the duty you undertook was a hard one- 

MaecQnfts &t&uls Qdlt^ r«gtt)UA (ffor. Od. 1. 1. 1), 
Mascenas sprung of royal line, 

1469 An adjective^ or dependent genitive, if emphatio^ commonly 
precedes its substantive ; whereas when not emphatic, it com- 
monly follows§. Thus, 

Saepe et contemptUs hostis cruentum cert&mSn edldit, ^ in- 
clltl ptfptLlI rSgesquS perlSuI mOmentO uicti sunt (Idv. xxi. 

commonly the more emphatic part, and that the verb is commonly the 
chief part of the predicate. Observe too that a participle in its own clause 
has the same influence. 

* So generally in Mss., not deeei. 

t The comma usually inserted after hottiufn is inadmissible, as the 
fuit should be pronounced almost as though it were attached to it like an 
enclitic. 

X In the phrase tuom uffiemm fiteere ' to do your duty,* it would at 
first seem that tuwn haA no title to the emphatic position which it eom- 
monly, though not always occupies in this phrase ; but the answer is, that 
^ffidum {^'Opificium) originally meant not ' duty,' but * work,' so that the 
phrase literally translatea is, * to do your own work, not another person^* 

§ When a substantive is very short compared to its adjective, the 
former commonly precedes, as aee alienum^ res familiaris. 
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43), if a despised/otf has often maintained a bloody oontetty 
not leu often have renowned Mates and manar^ been oon- 
qtiered by the slightest blow, 
Polchruxn Srit campftnl, rOm&num impSriam uestA fide, ues- 
tris ulrlbus rStentum essS (Liv. xj(iii. 5), it will be a proud 
reflection^ men ofCapua^ that the empire of Rome herself waa 
eaved from falling by your fiddity, by jour power. 

1470 A still stronger emphasis belongs to the adjective or dependent 
genitive when it throws* as it were its substantive to the end of 
the sentencet : as, 

De qu5 quum disptlt&rem, ttiam mihi d&I uellem cotta 6l5- 

quentiam (Cic. N. D. ii. 59. 147), in diecussing which I 

should have wished your doquence^ Cotta, to have been yiven 

tome. 
Hoe tibi iiiuentus rdm&na indlclmus bellum {Liv. ii. 12), such 

the war which we, the youth of Rome, dedare against you. 
Bonds me absente hie c6ufecistis n6ptias (Ter. Ph. ii. 1.28)^ a 

pretty marriage you have knocked up here in my absence. 
E quibiis flntis &aet quduis aspergSrS canctos, Praetor eum qnl 

praebSt, &qu& {ffor. Sat. i. 4. 87), one of whom ddights to 

sprinkle with any (the dirtiest) water all save him who acts 

purveyor. 
K6c cum huiusmodi iisus uenit iit oonflictar§s malo (Ter. Ph. 

III. 3 21), and have never been eaUed upon to struggle with a 

misery of this kind. 
Nam per Hus unam, ut aiidio, aut uiuam aiit moriar sent^n- 

tiam (Ter. Ph. iii. 1. 10), for on his one vote it depends, I 

hear, whether lam to live or die, 

1470. 1 And generally any qualifying word may in this way be sepa- 
rated from the word qualified : as, 

ltd patrem adoleso^ntes feicta haec t^lerare audi6 uiolenter 
(Ter, Ph. v. 1.4), so veryfurioudy is the young man*s father 
offended with these proceedings, 

* This wide separation of the adjective and substantive would cause 
conftision, but that the great emphasis of the adjective causes it still to 
be ringing in the ear when we come to the substantive. 

f Compare in the first book of the Aeneid, v. 647, patrius amor, rapi- 
dum Achaten ; v. 661 , noua coruilia ; v. 673, nostra dolore; v. 675, luno- 
nta hospitia ; v. 679, magno amore ; V. 680, nostrum meniem ; v. 688, 
notos uoltus. 
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1471 The demonstrative pronouns, and the logical pronoun i- or eo-, 
commonly occupying the place before the substantive, appear to 
acquire a special emphasis when placed after it : as, 

Te appi tuumquS c&put sanguine h5c consScrO {Liv. iii. 48), 
thee AppittSt and iky head vnth this blood I devote, 

1471. 1 Numerals are often placed at the end of a sentence or clause.* 
Gallia est omnis diulsa in partis tris {Caes. B. G. i. 1), Gallia 
as a whole is divided itUo three parts, 

1472 Nouns in apposition and the genitive commonly follow the 
substantive to which they belong, and therefore have an emphasis 

. when prefixed to the substantive : as, 

Ynl constUi serulliS ius fuit dicendl dict&tOrls {Liv. xzii. 31), 
to Servilius alone^ as constd, hdonged the power to name a 
dictator, 

S^d It& forsltan dScuit cum foedSrum ruptSrS dtice ac pSpilld 
deOs ipsos committSre ac prOfllg&rS helium, nos qui secun- 
dum deos uiSlfttI silmus, commissum ac prOfllg&tum confl- 
cSrS {Liv, XXI. 40), hut perhaps it was ftUing that, with a 
general and a people who kahituaUy violate treaties, the gods 
themselves should commence the war and break the neck of itf, 
and that we who next to th^e gods have been injured should then 
come in and finish it. 

F&bius p5tens uir, quum inter sul corporis homines, turn Stiam 
ad plSbem {Zdv. vi. 34), Fabius, a man of influence not 
merdy among the men of his oum bodyt, but also with the 
commonalty. 

1473 As an emphatic word demands a large share of the attention, 
it tends to prevent the mind from dwelling on the word or words 
which follow. Hence as the first place in a sentence or clause is 
allotted to emphatic words, so the second place is adapted to un- 
important words§, which are inserted here although unconnected 
with the acyoining words : as, 

* A habit borrowed probably from the form of accounts, where the 
numbers are placed at the end of the lines in a vertical column for the 
convenience of addition. 

t Literally * to give the knock-down blow which ail-but finishes.* 

t i'S. class or order, 

§ Such words should be read most faintly, so as not to attract atten- 
tion. 



IfeLDui M ac pKriStibm tezit (Cic p. MiL 7. 1^ Ai; protected 
kimmif behind the gau and the maUe ofhisbouae. 

An hOitis iHS ICgis mentUtaem .ftofin siifttta easet ? (Oic. p. 
■MiL I2.da)ori0etddhe have daredto make menUen ^thia 
law? 

Hunc illi 6 n&ui Qgreasum GomprebendSraat aique in uinciil& 
couiecSrant {Caes. B. G. iy. 27), this man had no sooner die- 
embarked than they had seised him and thrown him into 
prison, 

MagntLs Ibi nttftiSniB pMSris i^ptriiis «st {Ckus. B. G. v. 21), a 
great nvmher of sheep wasfownd there, 

Magnam haec res caes&sl diflloiiltftlem adl^ifObat (Caes. B. G. 
Tii. 10), W) little diffletdty did^this otoasi/m to CtBsar. 

BfeistSs autem «I s&tis firmw aMtteia, ilte n^uS collSgae u&n& 
glOri& nSquS tu& fidaa inftmi& mOuSrit (Liv, xzn. 29), and 
Ptsist him yofa viU, if^ynH, etamifirm enough^ tf — nor your 
■eoUeague^s empty glory, nor yew own iUrfonnded disgrace 
affect you. 

)F&9 die iutermHBO galM, atque hoc .i^tio magnt} criEtium ntL- 
'm^ro effects, mSdlA noete ad mtlnttiGnfs aeeedimt {Caes, 
B. G.^n. 81), hating aUowd one day to pass {withotU any 
auaek), and having in this interval wade up a great quantity 
of hurdles^ cU midnight the Oatds quietly advance to ^ lines,^ 

Qqob slbi caM&rf oUfttoB gftulsos TStlned iuatit (Oaes. 3. G. 
IV. 13), delighted that these menshouldie thrown in his way, 
Casar ordered them to be detainedt, 

1474 It is because of their enclitic character§ that antem, quXdem, 
•qu^uS, ^c. never occapy'the first pfaMe in « ohnse or .sentence. 
'Igltttr, SnhD, ttSrO, are occasioBally fiMind at 42ie Ixsinning, and 

* Many editefs would plaoe a comma before Ctel/t, thus., giving it an 
importance it does not deserve. It is in fact a sort of enclitic, and should 
'appear in the English translation fai the least prominent ptace. "Similarly 
a comma should follow, not precede the word OaesarmChaUa in the first 
line of the following chapters, — B. G. ii. 2, ii. 7; iii. 3, m. 28 ; iv. 6, 
IV. 13, iy.20; v. 7, t. 11. 

i- Here both sibi and Caesar have the aatwe'Of <enoli1ics. 

X For the enclitical position of a word which r^ets ^equally to two 
words or to two clauses, «ee § 1438 b afid e. 

§ The vocative when in the first place is of iRmne emphatic. Other- 
mke it is commonly an enciitic, and should be 'thsewn. in after an em- 
phatic word. 
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then have more importance than when they occupy their more 
ordinary place after the first word. 

1475 In shorf*^ sentences, words which are opposed to one another 
are either brought dose together, or placed as far apart as possible, 
in the latter ease occupying the two emphatic positions of first 
and last. 

Hostis hostem oocld6r8 u^ul (Liv. u. 12), / wished to day the 

enemy of my comitry, 
Hosp6s necauit h6spitem (Plavi. Most. ii. 2. 48), he strangled 

one who was his own gtiest. 
Cum h&nc sibi uidebit pr&esens praesentem 6ripi {Ter, Ad. it. 

5. 34), when he shaU see her torn from him before his very face. 
B&ti5 nostr& consentit, pugnat orfttiO (€ic, de Fin. iii. 3. 10), 

our prineipUs agree^ our language is at variance. 
NSc ad mortem mlntLs Snlmi est, quam fait ad caedem {Liv, 

II. 12), nor have I less courage to die myself , than I had hut 

now to day another, 
Mihi mSgis littSrae sunt exspectandae ft t6, quam & wM tibi 

{Cio, ad Fam. ix. 10), I have a better right to expect a letter 

from you, than jonfrom me. 

1476 When two clauses opposed to one another contain the same 
word in different cases or tenses, that common word usually pre- 
cedes the words opposed. 

Si duis uest^r, slciit ad p&cem p&endam uSnit, WApd/ds condi- 
citynes rettiOisset, siiperu&c&neum hoc mihi fuisset XtSr (Liv. 
XXI. 13), if your countryman^ who came to ask for peace, had 
in the saTM patriotic spirit reported the terms of that peace, 
this visit would have been superfltums for tm. 
YincSrS scis, uictGria atl nescis (Liv. xxii. 51), how to gain a 
victory, you know ; how to use a victory, you do not know. 

« See § 1436 h note, and § 1487. 
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APPENDIX I. 

OH THE CBUDE-FOBU VIEW OF LANGUAGE, ITS TRUTH AND ITS 

PRACTICAL ADVANTAGES.* 



As the very plirase ' cmde fonn' is yet strange to the ears of most 
scholars, it may be useful to explain what is meant by it ; to es- 
tablish the truth of the new system ; and to show the practical 
advantages which it offers even for elementary instruction. 

In the first place, it may be noted, if only to conciliate the 
attention of readers, that upon the system of crude forms every 
Sanskrit grammar is constructed. 

" Inflection", says Professor Wilson (§ 48 of his Grammar, 2d 
ed.), ** whether of declension or conjugation, is contrived by the 
Sanskrit grammarians on the same principle. It consists of two 
parts : 1, the anguy ' body,' or inflective base, that is the word 
itself; and 2, of certain particles, which, being attached to the 
base, complete the inflected word". He goes on to say, at the 
latter part of § 61, ** there is but one general declension in Sans- 
krit grammar" ; and though it is convenient to divide nouns into 
classes, yet even then, he adds, " no arrangement admits of more 
ready reference than that which classes them according to their 
final letters." 

Again, in § 167, he founds the system of conjugation on the 
dhatu, or * crude verb ;' observing also, in § 171, that *' the verb 
in its inflected form is composed of two elements : 1, the anffaj or 
' base,' the modified verb to which the inflections are subjoined ; 
and 2, certain letters or syllables which constitute the inflectional 
terminations, and are subjoined to the base." 

The exhibition of the Greekf and Latin languages upon the 

* Chiefly reprinted from the English Journal of Education (Bell)» 
New Series, Nob. 48 and 50 (Dec 1850 and Feb. 1851). 

f See the Elements of Greek Orammar by J OBeph G. Greenwood, Esq., 
now Principal of Owen's College, Manchester. 
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crude-form system is in perfect accordance with the passages we 
here quote from Professor Wilson's Grammar, and with the remarks 
of Bopp in his Vergleichende QramvMxbih^ § 112, Ac. 

The first proposal in print to apply the principle to the analysis 
of the classical languages was made hy the present writer in a re- 
view of Zumpt's Latin Grammar in the first Number of the Jowrnxd 
of JSdtLcatiorij published by the Society for the DiflFusion of Useful 
Knowledge in 1830 (pp. 98-100 and 105). The system had been 
previously expounded in the classical lecture-rooms of the Univer- 
sity of London (now University College).* 

In endeavouring to give a more distinct exposition of the sys- 
tem of crude forms, we shall, for the sake of brevity, for the most 
part limit our observations to the Latin language. 

In the ordinary grammars it is the practice to start from the 
nominative of a noun, and from the infinitive or first person of 
the present indicative of a verb. Now the nominative of a noun 
is something more than the naked word, as it also expresses a 
certain relation to the sentence. So again, the first person of a 
verb includes in its termination a representative of the pronoun 
' I'. The infinitive mood in like manner presents to us a suffix, 
by means of which the notion of the verb is expressed in the form 
of an abstract substantive. Thus, in every one of these three 
cases we have some foreign matter, so to say, added to the pure 
metal. 

Now the principle of the crude-form system is to get rid of 
this foreign matter, and thus to exhibit the simplest form of a 
word, or, as Bopp expresses it, die Orundfomiy die nackte Wort- 
gestalt But it would be thought a false step to introduce that 
which, though in a certain sense more true and more philosophical, 
would involve a complicated process of analysis. To such an ob- 
jection the supporters of the crude-form system answer, that their 
principles are not only true, but at the same time are recommended 
by extreme simplicity. Thus they affirm, with Professor Wilson, 
that on the crude-form system there is at bottom but one declen- 
sion and but one conjugation ; and if for some purposes it is still 

* In the year 1 836 was published the Bromsgrove Latin Grammar 
by the Rev. G. A. Jacob, M.A. (late Scholar and Tutor of Worcester 
College, Oxford) ; which is drawn-up in a great measure, but far from 
uniformly, upon the crude-form system. Mr, Jacob subsequently pub- 
lished a Greek Grammar upon the same plan. 
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oonTenient to divide nouas and verbs into classes, these daases 
depend upon one simple and unwTing nile^ viz. the character^ 
istic or last letter. 

But examples will best explain what is meant. In the fourth 
declension, that oigradui for example, the same letters down to 
the vowel u inclusive, appear in ev^iy case both of the singular 
and plural, except in the dative and ablative of the latter, and the 
doubt which this one exception might suggest is removed by the 
occurrence of such forms as verubtu^ aouJlms, From the &ot of the 
five letters gradu being thus commcm to all the inflected fonas, it 
becomes to some extent probable that the several ideas of number 
and case are distinguished bj the letters which follow gradu. Si- 
milarly in the fifth declension, dies for example, the three letters 
dUf being constant, tend to a similar conclusion. In the third 
declension, nouns such as turrisy auis^ differ much in several of 
the case-endings from rvar, homo, autas. The former exhibit an % 
in nearly eveiy case ; for we have turrim in the aco. singular, and 
turrU, auUy as well as turreBy aue» in the aoc. plural ; tvrri, out, 
as well as turre, aue in the abl. sing. Nay, even a plural nom. 
such as turns is well established as an archaic variety. Thus an i 
presents itself in every case of both numbers. On the other hand, 
we never meet with an ace. regim, nor with such plural cases as 
regU or regium. Under these circumstances there are strong rea- 
sons for separating the consideration of such words as rex from 
those nouns which have a nominative in is. Looking then, in 
the first instance, to turris as an example of a class, we find ttirri 
in every case. To proceed : in the nouns of the first declension, 
as mu8a, an a is traceable through every case of both numbers, if 
we include in our view such datives as equabusj duahu, cemhabuSy 
and the Greek forms /iovo-cu£, &c. 

In the nouns so &r discussed, the parts common to every case 
are gradu, die, turri, musa ; and so we have come across classes 
which end in four out of the five Latin vowels. There remains 
one declension, the second, and one vowel, viz. o. Now the nouns 
of this declension exhibit the vowel in question in the dat. and 
abl. of the singular, in the gen. and aco. of the plural, as domino, 
dominorum, dominos. The corresp<Hkding Greek declension helps 
us out in many of the other cases, as bovkos, BavXoto or bovXov, 
bovkovf dovXot, bovXois, But we need not depend on the' Greek 
alone. Cicero also wrote $eruos, seruom, rather than serutu, ser^ 
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uum; and so in all words where the ordinary ending of these cases 
would give us the combination -wt«, -uum. Again, Cicero's geni- 
tive of qui was qm-ivA^ not ciiiui. So also we may fairly assume 
that nvJliui with its long i is a contraction of nvXio-viiBy a genitive 
which bears a marked affinity in its termination to the Homeric 
genitive Xoyoio. We may the more safely assume that nvJIXiu% is 
only a reduced form of nvJloiuiy because a long i in Latin often 
corresponds to the diphthong ot of the Greek, as in domini (nom. 
pL), dominie^ compared in respect of ending to bovkoi, bovKois. 
In the nom. pi. Terence wrote Addpkoe ; and oloe is said to have 
been used as an archaic form for the nom. iUi. At any rate, as 
regards the abl. pi. Festus says : ' aboloes dicebant pro ab illis,' 
Thus the sing, vocative alone in this declension presents any diffi- 
culty. But the change to a short e is seen even in the nom., as 
in Hie, iste, ipse ; and that the last of these grew out of an old 
ipsos is pretty well established by the fact that the old writers 
give us a nom. ip»us. In truth, it is nearly a law of the Latin 
and other languages, that any short final vowel is soon reduced to 
a short e. Thus magis, scriberis, aetcUis*, scripserurUy when de- 
prived of the final consonants, become at once magtyScribere^aetatey 
9crip8ere. Add to this, that a vowel o is wholly unknown to the 
terminations of the other declensions. From all these facts it is 
inferred that in the second declension the part essential to the 
noun, as opposed to case-endings, terminates in the vowel o. 

But we have passed over that portion of the third declension 
which differs in the mode of forming the cases from turrU, Ex- 
amples of such nouns are, if we define them by their nominatives, 
reXy nuXy lapis, paries, uirtus, aetas, pater, constd, hiemps, ratio, 
homo, ptduis, (fee. Upon any grammatical system such words pre- 
sent anomalies in the nominative case. In the other, or so-called 
oblique cases, the difficulties are few ; and it will be found that 
the essential part of these words ends in a consonant, viz. reg-, 
nuc-, lapXdr, pariit-, uirtUt-, aet&t-, hi^mr ; and again, pat^r-, con- 
siulr, ration-, homdn-, pvluis-. The modification or loss of the final 
consonant which ensues in the first seven of these nouns on the 
addition of an « to form the nominative, is nearly parallel to what 
happens in the formation of the perfect tenses, rexi, dtud, diuisi, 
misi, swmpsi; and this was to be expected, as the same consonants 

* See Grammar, § 909 note. 
o2 
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are brought into juxtaposition. As regards pviuisy cucwnUa and 
dnuy the final « of the nominaiiTes in reality performs a double 
office. In other words, ptdutss would have been theoreticallj a 
more correct f onn ; and hence it is that the last syllable of this 
nominatiTe is at times found long, as in Yirg. Aen. i. 478, ei uersa 
jnduu intoribiiur koMta. That the base of jnduis must put in a 
claim to an «, is proved by the diminutiye jnduUcvlua as compared 
with nauictday eaniculay fraUrculug, The oblique c^ses pyluerem^ 
pulueriSy &c. confirm this, for the syllable er in these words repre- 
sents the is of the base, just as tfr in seripserunt corresponds to the 
middle syUable is of scrtpsistisy and the er of the reflectiye or pas- 
sive scribir-is to the is of the simple verb scribis. The change of 
s between vowels into r is familiar to every Latin scholar. It 
must also be admitted, on consideration, that while i is the vowel 
which the idiom of the language prefers before Sy a short « is all 
but required before r. 

The absolute disappearance of the final s in the nominatives 
pater, eonmdy ratioy homoy and the loss in addition of a liquid from 
the end of the last pair of words^ will need a fuller discussion, and 
shaU be considered presently. 

Thus fiur we have dealt only with the declension of nouns. As 
regards the verbs, the question is exceedingly simple. No one 
will have any difficulty in assigning omo, money reg, and audiy as 
the essential elements in the coi^ugation of the verbs ama-rey 
mone-re, reg-erey and audi're. The only parts of the verb cmuzre 
which iaO to exhibit an a after the m are the first person amo of 
the indicative present, and the whole of the present subjunctive, 
ca/Mmt &o. But a contraction of ama-o into amo wotdd be per- 
fectly parallel to what is seen in the Greek gnunmar in ri/xoio, 
TiftM ; and the compression of amenxmy ama-asy ama-aiy &o. (which 
the analogy of scrib-amy scrShoSy scrib^y &o, would have led us to 
expect) into am^m, ames, amety &c. is a matter of no extraordinary 
character, considering the intimate connection between a long 
vowel e and the simple a. A Greek scholar is of course familiar 
with this fact ; and in the Latin perfect eg-i (as compared to the 
present ag-o) we seem to have a word which has been contracted 
from a perfect of reduplication a-otg^. In the second conjugation 
we should have been able to trace the vowel e throughout all the 
deduced forms, if we had taken for our example any of the verbs 
fie-rey ne-rey de-le-re, or ex-pU'rcy for in these the perfect and so- 
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called supines still exhibit an e in the base of the word. And even 
among those verbs which commonly form the perfect in -vJiy ^ 
moneo, habeo, &c., the archaic forms, such as habessity seem to im- 
ply an old perfect habeui ; for habtmt must have been a contnu>- 
tion of haheuesity just as amcmoi and araas^im are admitted to be 
contractions from old forms arruiuesQ and amauesimy which pr^ 
ceded amamro and amawerim. Lastly, the conjugation of attdi-re 
in no single instance DeuIs to retain the «'• 

Thus we reduce the four conjugations to the four heads, of 
Yerbs in a, in e, in consonants, and in L The question here sug- 
gests itself, how is it that there are not six conjugations to corre- 
spond to the six dedenfflons ? in other words, what has become of 
the conjugations in o and muf To speak first of the verbs in ^ ; 
the class exists, and as examples of it may be taken the verbs 
m^-erey plu-erCy aotherey metU'^e; but the vowel u is rarely subject 
to contraction with a following vowel, so that it was found unne- 
cessary to separate verbs of this class from those which ended in 
a consonant. On the whole however it is perhaps desirable, for 
simplicity's sake, to make a u conjugation; and in fact in the 
third person of the plural of the present indicative these verbs 
have a peculiarity which distinguishes them from such verbs as 
reg-erty 9oHb-ere; we mean that mAnvM and iequwniwry though 
supported by the authority of our grammars and ordinaiy editions, 
are not so legitimate, if manuscripts are to be trusted, as metwmi 
and itcwniwr. Secondly, an advantage is gained by the separation 
of verbs in % from verbs in a consonant, in the complete analogy 
of the perfects od-^y audi-uiy ne-ui, ama-uiy gno-uiy plu-uiy where 
we have the same sufi^ added without distinction to a verb end- 
ing in a consonant, and to verbs in all the five vowels, i, e, a, a, u, 
Plmiit was the only perfect known to Livy ; and the older writers 
generally adopted either the form annuuity or at least annuU with 
a long Uy thus distinguishing the perfect from the present But 
there still remains a vacancy caused by the non-appearance of a 
class of verbs in o. Such vacancy can only be filled by a wretched 
remnant of a conjugation. The forms gno-uiy gno-tum (nouiy no- 
tum)y the participles potua and a^rotttSy all point to bases in o, 
viz.^0-,^-, aegro-. The present of the first exhibits a somewhat 
fuller form in the so-called inceptive giwsc-o. That there was 
once a verb p<h * drink,' is proved by the substantives pa-tion-y 
pO'Ouh- (nom. potioy pwsviun^y by the frequentative po-ta-rey and 
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by the Greek wa>'<r<o, Yr€7ra>-iea. Again, a yerb aegr(H> from the ad- 
jective aegero (nom. aeger^ ojtgra^ &c.) would be in perfect keeping 
with the Greek verb dovXo-a> from the noun dovXo- (nom. htxwkoi)^ 
Unfortunately there was a tendency in the Latin language to force 
all those verbs which are formed from substantives or adjectives 
of the second declension into the first conjugation. Thus frrom 
the substantives doruh^ domino- (nom. donumy dominus), and from 
the adjectives mi&eto-, denso- (nom. mi&er, dentua)^ were deduced 
the verbs dona-rey domina-ri, misercHn, deruorre. The readiness 
which exists in the Latin language to interchange the vowels a 
and is well seen in ignora-rey from an adjective igruiro- (nom. 
ignariLs)^ while the simple adjective gnaro- (nom. gnaras) is de- 
duced from the verb gno^ {g7u>9co or noaco). 

The application of the crude-form system to verbs was virtually 
adopted in the Latin grammar which was used in the Charter- 
House during the headship of the Rev. Dr. Russell, as the three 
conjugations of amarey monere and audire were treated as contract 
verbs, amao amo^ amais amas, amaii amat^ <&c. It has at times 
been objected to this view, that a contraction of amait to amai 
ought to have led to a long vowel in the last syllable of amatm 
The argument is vaHd, but yet no way damages the theory, for 
the syllable was originally long, as indeed is seen in the passive 
amatur^ monetur, avdUur^ whereas from rtgU comes regUur, It is 
thus that the old writers, as Plautus, Terence, &c. never hesitate 
to treat the third person of a tense as having a final long syllable, 
whenever the corresponding vowel is long in the first and second 
persons of the plural. Examples may be seen in the ^' Prolego- 
mena" to RitschPs Plautus, p. 182, &c., such as udU^ audiU^ fU, 
sdety attinety habet, aU, dety fuaJty matidUy afflictdty eget, desideret, 
ity lubety though followed in every example he quotes by a word 
with an initial vowel. There are not wanting similar examples in 
Virgil and Horace ; but editors and teachers complacently get over 
the difficulty by attributing the unusual length to the so-called 
principle of caesura, or to poetical license. What therefore at first 
view appeared as a defect in the theoiy of crude forms, only tends 
to prove the validity of the system. 

In the irregular verbs the system of crude forms has its usual 
superiority. The conjugation for example of the so-called sub- 
stantive verb, in both Greek and Latin, becomes more intelligible, 
and therefore more easy to remember, when attention is paid to 
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the form of the base. Sum and rcfu, when examined by them- 
selves, appear utterly unconnected ; but a light is thrown even 
upon these, and still more decidedly on many other parts of the 
ooz\)ugation, when 9$ is regarded as the point of departure. Tarro, 
for example, tells us that esum, eiurniu^ eiunt were the old formfl^ 
which, losing their initial vowel, became severally «t*m, sumus^ 
surU, That ea-fu* in Greek should be changed to ct/ti was to be 
expected from the habitual tendency of that language to suppress 
the Sibilant. Further, an attention to the crude form is at ouce 
explaias the so-called acyeotives, but really participles, ahsens, 
praesenSy which are but reduced forms of ab-es-ens jDrae-es-ens, 
Again, the beginner in Greek is somewhat confused at times by 
the similarity in many parts of the verbs tifu ' I am* and etiu ' I 
go'. He will have most of his doubts at once solved by the know- 
ledge that the former has €<r, the latter t, for its base. 

We next proceed to examine the proposition that all the Latin 
declensions in reality belong to one type. In the process of word- 
building the chief difficulty arises from the &ct, that if vowels are 
brought together, contraction commonly results ; while if conso- 
nants are placed in juxtaposition, the one or the other is frequently 
modified, so as to harmonise with the other. Hence it follows 
that where the choice presents itself, we should select for our first 
consideration those forms, where, of two syllables brought into 
contact, either the first ends in a consonant and the second begins 
with a vowel, or vice vertOy where a vowel at the end of the first 
is followed by a consonant at the beginning of the second. Now 
it so happens that among the suffixes which have the office of 
denoting cases, the majority commence with a vowel. Hence 
the consonant declension for the most part exhibits the cases in 
a faUer and less modified form. Thus to take the accusative, 
ng-em assigns a whole i^llaUe to the case-ending, whereas in 
tmri-my die-rriy musa-^m^ wmo-m (or ^^rui^m), ffradnb-my a vowel 
has been lost. The same applies to the plural accusatives reg-Uy 
iurri-8 {turres)y die-Sy mtua-ay semosy gradt^t. Similarly in the 
ablatives of the singular, reg-iy turrl (turri)y diSy mtcsdy servdy 
grad'Oy the first gives us a letter i as the representative of the 
ease, whereas contraction absorbs this vowel in all the vowel de- 
clensions, yet at the same time leaves a trace of the same termi- 

* The modem Lithuanian, or the language now spoken around Memel 
and Riga, conjugates its substantive verb, esmiy essi, esH, &c. 
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nation in the length of the final vowel, as arising from oontrao- 
tion. 

The genitival is of r^-is would lead us to expect from analogy 
turririsy die-is^ mtua-is, ienuhiiy ffradu-ity not one of which occurs. 
This fact at first sight appears somewhat f&tal to the theory ; but 
a closer inspection will remove much of the difiiculty, and the 
satisfactory removal of a difficulty ought to be held a strong con- 
firmation of a theory. Now the forms gruris^ tu-ts, anu-is (the 
last in Terence) really exhibit what is demanded ; and the long u 
in gradua gen. has always been held to be the result of contrac- 
tion from graduU. Secondly, in the first and fifth declensions 
the older language has at least two formsi miuai and muscts (as 
in pater-famUiaSy to say nothing of the Qreek gen. (ro(l>ias)y dieiy 
dies and die. Now it is evident that all these varieties would 
grow out of mttsa-is and die-is. By the loss of the s we obtain 
mttsai and dieiy and then by an ordinary contraction miuae and 
die; while the absorption of the i in musais and dieis gives us 
musds and dies. In the second declension, although seruo-is is 
unknown, yet in nvUitts^ or rather nvUo-iuSy we get even more 
than the suffix wished for ; and a termination us harmonises better 
with the Greek genitival suffix os than the ordinary Latin suffix is. 
Thus in the celebrated Baccanalian inscription we find sencuvros 
for the genitive of senatvr. 

But there still remain the genitives auis^ twrris, which refuse 
even in their quantity to justify the theory of a previously exist- 
ing aui'is or turri-is. The explanation probably is this : the Latin 
language had some twenty verbs which blended together the third 
and fourth conjugations, as facioy iaciOy orior^ gradior, which in 
the first person singular and third plural follow the analogy of the 
fourth, but in the other persons that of the third conjugation. 
Kay, as we look further and further back into the language, we 
find such forms as parire for par^re, mortmur for moHmur, etieruxt 
for eueniat, &c. Similarly in the declensions they seem at times 
to have had double forms, one ending in a consonant, one in the 
vowel i. Thus by the side of naui- * a ship* we may assume a 
shorter form nau- : compare the Greek wxu-s. Thus navris would 
be a legitimate genitive, and nau-fragnsy nauta need not be deemed 
contractions from naui-fragusy naui-ta. So au in aticeps, auspex^ 
may have been an original base, signifying * bird,' from which the 
gen. aU'is with a short i is regularly formed. In fact, we have 
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probably in this tendency to double fonns the explanation of the 
confusion by which the Eomans themselves were led to force the 
nouns ending in a consonant and those ending in a vowel i into a 
common declension.* 

In the genitives plural die-runiy miMa-rum, seruo-rum we have 
a common suffix; while in reff-um^ auirumy gradu-um we only 
miss the r, the addition of which would bring them into perfect 
agreement with the preceding trio. Now this r reaUy represents 
the 9 which formed the essential parti of the genitival suffix in the 
singular, it being a law of the Latin language to change an s into 
r whenever it is thrown between vowels, as in such neuters as 
apiUy operiSf in the verb esse, eram^ ero, <fec. But this s of the 
genitive is itself lost in musaiy musae, in serui, in Vlian, AchiUiy 
Cleomem (for Vlixis, AchiUisy Cleomenis), and in diei. Hence 
there is nothing very surprising in the disappearance of its repre- 
sentative r in the plural. Besides, cadxcdimij amphorum, numr 
Ttiwrn, duurriy and even dieum, specieumy are more or less familiar 
contractions for caeHcolarwriy amphorarum, nwmmorumy dttoruniy 
dierum, specierum. Lastly, it is a well-known fiict that nucerumy 
houerum were the old forms of nucwniy bourn. And these two 
words by the way justify the theory at which we have hinted 
already, that the plural cases are in reality formed from the sin- 
gular genitive by the addition of a suffix for plurality. Thus nitcer 
and hotiery of the two archaic forms nuceruniy houerum^ represent 
the singular genitives nttcisy bouts, precisely as from the base cinis 
orpvluis we have a genitive ciner-isy puluer-is. Thus musarum 
is for musas-unif of which musas is an old genitive singular. In 
the Greek language this s falling between vowels is of course lost 
as usual) and we have fiova-aoDu instead of fiov<ra<r-<ov. Similarly 
theory would give us for the noun ycvco-- (nom. yevos) a singular 
genitive y€V€a-osy but in place of this the Greek ear preferred 
y€V€'os ; while the Latin has gener-is. 

What we have said of the plural genitive being formed directly 
from the singular genitive has its parallel in the accusative. Thus 
musam, seruom should be considered as the Latin mode of writing 
what would have appeared in Greek as musan and semon. The 

* Indeed there is strong reason for believing that the final t is in 
origin a diminutival suffix, the special power of which was soon lost. In 
other words the two forms nau- and futui- stood to each other in the same 
relation as our lad and laddie. 
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addition of an « bs the fljmbol of plunlity would have pven us 
flMMOM, senums; but as n wM never pronoonoed in Latin, any 
mora than in Greek, before the consonant «, it was at last omitted 
in writing} and so there arose mugas, geruSs, but of course with a 
long TOweL In the Cretan dialect of the Greek language such a 
fofm as dovkws for the acousatiTe plural was in ordinary use ; but 
the Attic dialect substituted douXmif , precisely as the nominative 
of odovrff became not odaps but oliavs. 

The Latin dative reff-i would suggest other datives, ami, did^ 
muMty gerudj gradui. Of these diet and gradui occur in the 
ordinajy language ; fMuai is an archaic variety of m%uae ; and 
even in the second declension quoiy as we haye abready observed, ex- 
hibits the desired form. But gradui and diei are often contracted 
into the disyllables gradu and dU, Moreover the Greek grammar 
habitually so far suppresses the final t as to make it subscript, 
which seems very like retaining it as an etymological symbol, 
while in pronunciation it was altogether destroyed. Hence 9erud 
agrees substantially with dovX^. Besides, the Latin datives nvUiy 
«^ &c. are evidently representatives of nvUoiy %Uroi^ as nuUiiu, 
nuUi nom. pL , ntdlis, stand for ntdhim, rndloi, nuUois. 

We have said that i is the ordinary suffix of a singular dative. 
An older form must have been ^'. Such is seen in the so-called 
adverb% but originally datives, irhi (nom. is), u-hi (or cuhi, as 
seen in n-cuM, numrcubi^ ne-^uhi, from the relative), aH-M (archaic 
nom. ali-8), iUr<hhi (nom. uter), ubi-que (nom. quisque), no-bi-a^* 
iUhhi-€ ; secondly, in the phiral datives reg-i-htu, am-bits, die-htts, 
equa-busy duo-hu, acu-bus ; thirdly, in the Homeric datives t-^fu, 
/3i]7-^(, ovpavo^i, oTi/^co-^t ; fourthly, in the Sanskrit datives of 
the dual and plural nau-^kif-am and fMU-bhy-ai from na'u^ ^ a ship,' 
as well as the plural instrumental case mau-bhi-B. But if it be 
admitted that a b once belonged to the datival suffix, it remains 
to be explained how it came to disappear, as in wMsis and tervdtt. 
This objection wiU be answered if it be shown that those very 
ionns which long retained a b have since lost it. Now the four 
Uttie words, tibi, sibi, ubi, iki have all lost the labial in the French 
derivatives toi, soi, ou, y. Again, the three prepositions db, 9yJby 
ob are subjected to the same curtailment, in a, in asporto (for ab^- 
porta), in mspendo, sumto, wstoUo (^r wis-), and in ottendo (for 

* 5«6i, tibi are omitted in this enum^iation, because there is xeaaon 
to believe that the bases of these words have a claim to the 6. 
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obs-tmdo). The two verbs tubeo and haibeo also lose their b at times, 
the first in jtusi, jusmm^ the second in the derived substantive 
a-meiUum for haJMrmentwni ' something to hold bj,' and also in the 
French present fai^ tu My H a. Us ant. The persons awms^ avez 
do indeed retain the b virtually in the form of a t; ; but when the 
French add this present tense to the infinitive in order to make a 

future, ' I have to ,' the syllable av fedls off from both av-ons 

and av-^y as seen in finir-ai, finvMMy finvMiy ftnir^ima, Jlmr-ez, 
finir-oTU. Similarly the conditional of the French verb is always 
made up by attaching the past tense avaisy &c. to the infinitive, 
but in this process the syllable av again disappears, and we have 
finir-ais, &c. The Gterman verb hab-en and our own have suffer 
in the ^ame way. Thus the Gterman haben in the present exhibits 
hat not habty and in the past tense hatte not hab-te ; while we say 
hiOSy hady rather than havesy haved^ 

Hence with a knowledge that the b in Latin words had no safe 
footing, we may boldly infer that from an old dative musorbi were 
formed first musai and ultimately m/z»ae; and from a plural mum- 
bi-Sy on the one hand musa-btUy on the other, with the loss of the 
by tMuaiSy mtMis, For the vowel-changes compare the three words 
quatro (the old form), quaerOy wrqvLiro. 

The nominative has bemi reserved to the last, because ii con- 
tains what has been deemed by some a grave difficulty. Although 
8 is visibly the suffix of the nominatives regs {rex\ aui'S,,di&i€^ 
Aeneas, gertuhs {eeruiM)^ gradu-9y yet it has been objected^ ttifet 
neuters, with few exceptions,, are. without the final sibilant, thatb 
the same is true of nearly ev«ry nominative of the first declension^ 
of such words as puer in the second, and oi pater y contuly ordoy 
ratio in the third declension.. 

With regard to neuters, the identity of the nominative and 
accusative in every instance is a difficulty which must attach to 
every grammatical system, as much as to that founded upon crude 
forms. Perhaps the cause may lie in this, that in the simplest 
form of sentence, viz. one consisting of a nominative, a verb, and 
an accusative, as tlomiwus seruttni caedit, the action expressed in 
the verb proceeds from the nominative to the accusative, from 
the master to the slave ; and so the idea of the nominative in 
origin was identical with that of an agent. But an agent having 
life must of necessity be either masculine or feminine. Thus a 
neuter noun would have no claim to serve as a nominative, and 

p p 
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ooliMquenilj oonld not in strictness be entitled to the nominativBl 
suffix «. Again, if neuters had at fint no nominative, there was 
little use in a distinctive mark for an accusative, these two cases 
being under ordinaiy circumstances specially opposed to each 
other. But in the second declension a special difficulty presents 
itself. In other neuter nouns the nominative, vocative and ac- 
cusative obtain their identity by the omission of all case-endings, 
and at times by sacrificing a portion even of the crude form, 
whereas with nouns in o an m seems to be attached, in viohition 
of the general rule as regards the accusative, and with still less 
justification in the nominative. This difficulty is one which will 
be considered in the next appendix (§ xxii.), and we hope solved. 
It is mixed up with a somewhat recondite question. 

The s* in the first declension, it must be admitted, is only 
found in masculine nouns, and even they are of foreign origin, as 
the word above quoted, Aenecu. Still there is so dose a connec- 
tion between the first declension of the Latin and the first declen- 
sion of the Greek language, that any thing proved for the one has 
a bearing upon the other. Thus the 9 of rofuas and iroXcn;; leads 
to rather a strong belief that the Latin also must once have pos- 
sessed such a letter, although no longer found in what is left of 
the language. But it has been said that the office of this s in the 
Greek words is not that of denoting a nominative, but to mark a 
gender. The assertion is founded solely on the accident that the 
masculine nouns take an r in the nominative, which the feminine 
nouns have discarded. But even the masculine nouns appear with- 
out this letter in many phrases of Homer, as P€<l)€\rjyep€ra Ztvs^ 
fjofrura Zcvr, hnnra Ncorwp, &0. ; and Cicero too preferred the 
forms without a sibilant in the Greek words Archyta, AriMagoray 
as well as in the names of his countrymen SuUa and CinrMi, More- 
over, an argument such as that of the Greek grammarians might 
just as well be used in proof that « in Latin is a mark of the femi- 
nine gender, seeing that of acer, acrisy acre^ the middle form acrU 
is generally feminine. We have a parallel error in the Icelandic 
grammarians. This language, it is weU known, has a general 
tendency to employ the letter r where the classical and other kin- 
dred languages have an «. Accordingly an r is found as an ending 
of many nominatives ; but it happens to be limited for the most 

* The greater part of this aigument was first printed in an article in 
the Classical Museumy No. xix. p. 69. 
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part to those of a masouline gender. Henoe, in $ 141 of his Gram- 
mar, Bask calls it the sign of the masculine. Unfortunately for 
his doctrine, kur * a cow', mc- * a sow', also take an r to form the 
nominatives kyr, tyr (§ 170) ; and in % 159 he has the candour to 
say, ^' In the oldest times there were also many feminines in r, 
e. g. ixdr * a vein*, afterwards cedj dfr * river*, afterwards dfy** &c. 
But a comparison of the Greek and Latin grammars will present 
us with evidence to prove that even feminine nouns of the a de- 
clension were not averse to the nominatival s. In the Greek lan- 
guage it is the ordinary doctrine that o-o<^ia and o'o<f>uj are hut 
dialectic varieties of the same word. If we may extend the same 
doctrine to the Latin language, we are entitled to say that there 
is no substantial distinction between Itumria and luxuries^ tristUia 
and trUtUieSy materia and materies, words which (as Madvig ob- 
serves) rarely form their genitives, datives and ablatives after the 
model of the fifth declension. 

We next consider 4;ho8e nouns whose crude form ends in a 
liquid, |i8 paiir-y cans&l-, ratUhi- or orddnr. Our theory as regards 
these words is, that the «, originally added, was first assimilated 
to the preceding liquid ; that by a second change one of these 
two liquids was dropped, but so dropped that the preceding vowel 
by its increased length was made to compensate for the loss ; and 
thirdly, that this long syllable was finally deprived of its length. 
A triple assumption such as this, of course requires strong proof 
in the way of analogy ; and it is believed that the nine arguments 
which are presented in the following paragraphs will be thought 
to contain sueh proof. 

1. The four Greek verbs c77rccpo>, otcXXo), (Jhuvcd, and pcfuoy to 
take these as examples of classes, have for their respective bases 
the syllables (nrepy otcX, <^, and ptfi. From these, if the regular 
formation had been followed, we ought to have had, as first 
aorists, cenrcpira, corcXcra, ftfrnvaoy* €V€iura, Assinulation would 
have changed them to ccnrrppa, rorcXXa, €<f>avvay and tvtfifia ; and 
again, the suppression of one of the Hquids, together with the fit- 
ting compensation by increase in the length of the vowel, would 
give us, what is actually found, ccnrcipa, €(n'€ikay c^i/vo, ^vcifuz. 

2. As the feminine of adjectives ending in a consonant was 
often formed by the addition of the syllable u-a, e.^, rtmrov-cra, 

* Aorists €K€paa, ttkffo, ciceyera occur in Homer. 
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XapuiT'init ^uwr-iraf for rvKTOvr-m^ xapuvT'-a'ei^ ^unn-fra^ 80 from 
the crude forms fMOKop^^ raXoy-y r^ptv- should haVe been formed 
fiOKOfy^rot roXoy-ira, rtpoMra^ whioh, if our view be correct^ passed 
through an intermediate /uucofk-pof roXoy-va, rvpcF-iVy to fuuuupa, 
raXoiKi rcpctya. 

3. The Latin suoerlatiye ended commonly in 9umo- or nmo- / 
but in acer-rimo-y dder-rimo-, «ifn«M«no-, the « has assimilated 
itself to the preceding liquid, r or I. 

4. The lAtin infinitival suffix ire appears to have grown out 
of an older form Ue^ as seen in et-M ^ to be' (for i»-Ue). This view 
is confirmed both bj the universal habit of the old l a n gu a ge to 
present an s between vowels where the later language preferred r, 
as in JihuiuSy aaa, afterwards FurittSy ara ; and by the occurrence 
of a passive infinitive dad (see ForceUini), which of course implies 
an active infinitive dose for dare. Hence uel-Uy nolMy mal4e have 
in 2^ a substitute for an older re, as that was a substitute for se. 

6. In the Icelandic tongue, as we have already said, an r in- 
stead of an « is the ordinary nominatival suffix of masculine nouns. 
But when such a noun ends in n or 2, the r is at times assimilated, 
so that from a base ketil- ' kettle*, gra/eiir ' green*, vpan- * spoon', 
we have the nominatives hetiJly graenUy epann. Again, some words 
whose base has a final r, as dor- * spear', are not afraid to take a 
second r in the nom., as dorr. And if the base ended in «, the 
old language at times even added a second e for the nominative. 
Thus from i9- ' ice', la^8' * loose', were formed old nominatives ise, 
lanes. We have here, by the way, a case precisely parallel to the 
theoretic nominative puluies mentioned above. Bi^t in the later 
Icelandic language there was a tendency, as was to be expected, 
to discard one of two similar consonants at the end of a nomina- 
tive ; and thus what was a virtual symbol of the nominative wholly 
disappeared. In % 139 of Rask's Grammar it will be seen that the 
nouns which were thus truncated had a base ending in the letters 
r, ly n and «, i, e, the very endings which are subject to the same 
mutilation in Latin. We have here then a simile which really 
runs on aU fours, and which alone ought to settle the problem. 
But to proceed. 

6. The Icelandic verb in the third person regularly takes an r 
corresponding to the s of English, as from the base td- * tell*, hann 
tdr * he tells' ; yet from sHn- ' shine', the old writers preferred siinn 
for eHtir ' shines', and this sHnn afterwards became sHn (§ 93). 
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7. The genitive plural in loelandio has regularly a suffix ra 
(ooirespoudixig to the Latin rum, and so a corruption of sum), yet 
from hin^ ' the', and gamal' ' old', the gen. pi. is ^in-na, gamal4a 
(§ 93). 

8. The ordinary termination of the neuter comparative in Ice- 
landic is ara or ra,* as haldara ^ the colder' ; but from wien- ^ fair', 
md- 'happy,' are formed the comparatives tuen-na, »adrla (§ 199). 

9. The Latin language is specially apt to discard any final s 
which follows an r. Thus for uidebariSy uidererisy we find in pre- 
ference uiddtarty uiderere. Again, although the analogy of the 
Greek .dcr, rpis, the Latin his (duis), and our own twioey thricej 
would have led us to expect tris and quatris in Latin, yet we find 
nothing but ter and quoOer, It is therefore no matter for surprise, 
if instead of puerusy paters, lintris, which strict theory demands, 
we ^dptter, pater, linter. But the Greek nominatives wcmfp, x^tp, 
TWfMfp, from the several crude forms iranp-, x^p-, T€p€v-, exhibit 
the long vowel of compensation ; and so also does the Latin more 
frequently than is commonly believed, as patSr in Virgil : 

Ostentans artemque pater arcumque sonantem. Aen. v. 521. 
Concilium ipse pater et mafiraa. incepta Latinus* &c. xi. 469. 
Congredior. Fer saora pater et concipe foedus. xii. ] 3. 

What we have said would account for such nominatives as 
ration, homon ; but even these are not found. The difficulty is 
however cleared up when we call to mind that while the Greeks 
wrote 2Tpapa>v, the Romans preferred Strabo, Nay the Greeks 
themselves changed cyoiv to cyo. 

So much for the singular. In the plural nominative a com- 
parison of reg-es with the forms exhibited in the other declensions 
leads us to the conclusion that auis (archaic), gradUs, and dies 
have all by contraction lost an e before the final s, whereas musxie, 
standing for musa-es, has lost the sibilant itself. Lastly, semi 
(dovXoi) must be considered as contracted from servM, and this 
reduced from an obsolete seruo-es. 

Thus all the Latin declensions appear to have been moulded 
upon one common type. 

We will close these remarks with a word or two of comment on 
an objection, to which reference has already been made. Even if 

* This suffix in the Moeso-Oothic has a sibilant in lieu of the liquid r. 

pp2 
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we admit joar Bystem to be founded on the firmest basis of philo- 
logioal truth, it requires much complicated argument to prove its 
truth, and for that reason would be found utterly impracticable 
in the instruction of the young. The answer is simple. The 
proofs are for the learned alone. The business of the pupil is to 
learn the contrary process, by which from the bare word or crude 
form the so-called cases axe formed by the addition of syllables or 
letters. This process is fiur easier than that put forward in the old 
grammars. Thus the I^tin words for ^ king*, ' bird', ^ thing', * wing', 
' slave', ' step', are presented for the first time to the beginner in 
the forms rtg-f aui-, re-y ala-y uruo^y grodnk-. From these he is 
taught to build up the different cases. In this process he has at 
once an advantage over those who follow the old course. He can 
never be at a loss for the declension, as the last letter is an in- 
variable guide. Kay, he may throw aside all consideration of the 
order in which the declensions follow, as the terms ' consonant 
declension', ' % declension', &c. are at once simple and sufficient. 
Thus he is saved from many traps which are set for one who uses 
the Eton Grammar. For example, the words ^pv/tty lintery pater 
are only deceitful guides to the declension until we know some 
other case or cases ; whereas the crude forms ^«^iro-, linUlri-, jHztir- 
at once give a direction which cannot be mistaken. A treacherous 
similarity exists between eqwus, uirttu and seneUuSy between seruos 
and arbosy between dies Bnd paries; but there is no chance of the 
pupil referring to the same declensions eqiuh, uirtut' and senaiu-y 
or senuh and arbds-, or die- taid jMriit-. 

We now pass from the ikmiliar matters of declension and con- 
jugation to a part of grammar usually much neglected — ^the gene- 
ral doctrine of derivation ; and we shall still find that the crude 
forms of nouns and verbs give us a safer foundation on which to 
build. Thus from the substantives ciui-y fide-y uita-, tribtc-, we 
more readily proceed to the adjectives ciui-li-y fide-li-y uita4i-y 
tribu-li-y than we can from the nominatives duisy fdesy uiUty 
tribus. Still more decided is the advantage in deducing directly 
from the crude forms mart-, Boma-y bdlo-y tribtt^y rather than 
from the nominatives mare, Eomay heUuniy tribuSy the derivatives 
marino-y Bomaruhy Bdlona-y tribuno-. Again, the diminutives 
nauicula, uirgunculay* diecvla, sticulay ratiuncukiy are vdih little 

* Zumpt, through looking to the nominatives, speaks of uirguncula 
as fonned by the addition of a sufiiz uneula. 
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difficulty referred to the crude forms nout-, uirffdn-^ dii', sth, 
ration-. 

The light which the study of Latin throws upon the etymology 
of our own tongue is a secondary but still an important conside- 
ration. Here again the crude forms have a marked advantage 
over the nominatives. Thus our English adjectives re-aly reg-id^ 
gradu-alj manu-aly .vertic-<df nation-aly are less easily referred to 
the nominatives res^ rexy grodus^ manwy uerteXy natio, than to the 
crude forms, which present themselves at once to the eye. The 
same, or nearly the same, is true of the words lapidraryy avi-ary^ 
iomguin-aryy mbU-aryy xtation^ry. 

In what has been hitherto said, the chief stress has been laid 
upon the forms of words. But there is another consideration of 
even greater moment for the student. To give the name of no- 
minative to what is really something more than the mere expres- 
sion of a name has naturally led to the utter neglect of that some- 
thing more ; and the logical view of language has only confirmed 
the error. On the other hand, when we know that the nominative 
is really a case, in other words that it expresses a relation between 
the word and the other members of a sentence, we have much 
light thrown on the nature of the Latin language. We then see 
that the special office of the nominative is to define the source of 
the action implied in the verb. Nor let it be objected that such a 
view is traversed by the employment of nominatives with a passive 
verb, for the passive is at bottom a reflective verb.* Nay the con- 
struction of a passive sentence only confirms what we have said ; 
for the moment the true agent is formaUy expressed in a passive, 
the preposition ab is called in aid ; so that in the two sentences 
dominus seruum caedit and serutu caediiur a domino^ dominua and 
a domino are equivalent phrases. 



APPENDIX IL 

ON TRACES OF AN OLD diminutival SUFFIX, MORE OR U:SS LIKE THE 
. KELTIC agh, IN THE LATIN VOCABULARY. 

A DISCUSSION, ill-fitted for admission into the body of a school- 
grammar, may yet deserve a place here ; and I am desirous that 
my more precise views should be accessible to the reader of these 

* See Grammar, §§ 375-379, and the two notes * pp. 59 and 60. 
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pages. Still, for details, that is for the fall aTgnments, which 
alone can carry conviction, I must refer to the paper, as printed 
in the Tranaaetions of the PhUclogieal Soeiety of London for 1856. 
Here I can give onlj an abstract. 

I. Introduction. — ^The Gaelic suffix ach or ag 'little' has its 
representative in the final syllables of the various Scotch diminu- 
tives, lass-ocir and lass-010, leas-ick and lass-i^, ' a little lass^' But 
the Latin and Greek also have intimate relations with the Keltic. 
Again, as our own tongue throws off final gutturals in way^ day^ 
honey^ Norway^ &c. (German 100^, tag^ haniy, Norweg^ &c.), so the 
Latin also loves to drop ay, as in maior {^mayor\ nuivdo^ mdlo, 
Tet as with us derivatives sometimes restore the y, for example 
in Norweg-ian^ so is it in Latin. Another mode of avoiding a 
guttural with us is to substitute a labial sound for it, as in laugh^ 
rough. This habit also prevails in Latin. Lastly, diminutives in 
form often discard their diminutival power, as French sd-eily Ita< 
lian fratdloy aordla ; and these are apt to stand alone in a lan- 
guage, without any primitive to contrast with them. 

II. Aghy as seen in substantives : lim-ac- * slug.* In Greek 
occur some 60 examples, as pob-oK- ' dwarf-rose,' iraXX-ax- ' youth,' 
futp-oK- * young person.' The Latin substantives of the first 
declension have lost a final guttural, as shown by the derived 
adjectives roaac-eo-y fendac-eo-y menUfranaC'eo- (24 of them), and 
vemac-ido'. To the double-diminutives, Gaelic cwr^ach-an 'a 
coracle,' Scotch laas-iek-iny German ved-{i)ch'en 'a little violet,' 
correspond Latin /erttZ-ay-oii-, &c. (about 20); and hence it is 
inferred that ferui-ac- or fervl-ag- were older forms of ferul-a-. 
Plants in the form fend-ag-y lapp-ag-y would correspond to our 
eharlrochy ahamr-ocky aour-ock (sorrel). 

III. Agh in verbs. A diminutival sufiix added to verbs gene- 
rally denotes a succession of petty acts, as twinMcy aprinJdey hoh6le» 
So with Latin verbs which take the sufiix agh. The guttural 
still traceable in a few of these verbs, which therefore adhere to 
the third conjugation, as plang-y frang^y trak^y gtra(g-) whence 
straviy sb. atrage-y adj. atragvio-. In the great majority the loss 
of it has transferred the verbs to the first conjugation, in which 
however it is seen that the final a is something foreign to the root, 
as cub-a-re, lav-ixrrey beside cumb-erey lav-ere. The guttural again 
traceable in derivatives, as or-no-tUo-y lav-ac-ro-. 

IV. Agh in verbs supplanted by a6 (for abh), Latin generally 
has b at the end of syllables where Greek has 4^. Hence a final 
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h is seen attaohing itself to verbs of the a oonjugation in the de-> 
rived adjectives medicab-Uv-y lattdab-Ui- (oYcr 400), compared with 
iU-ilu; in the sbs. vocab^o-^ venab-tUa^^ compared with jae'tdo-; 
in dolab-ra"; and in the frequentatives (note this idea) plarab^ 
undo-y contiofuUhuncUh (over 60). But if od be thus adapted to 
denote continuity of time, it maj well be the element seen in 
am^ab-amy and even in om-o^, so that am^ab^ will strictly be 
an imperfect present. Similarly ero, ecrofuu, tlfu, are in form pre- 
sents, in power futures. 

V. Ab for Off in substantives after a guttural, as canii'ab'i'* 
* hemp,' and otherwise, as, tr-ab- {^dor-ab- ?) * tree.* 

VI. As agh denotes what is habitual in all Manx verbs and 
many Manx adjectives, so it enters into such Greek words as 
Kok'aK' ^ flatterer,* <^(v-die- ' cheat,' Xak-ay- * prattler* (above 
20), and into the Latin bib-ac-y ed-ac^y loqvrac- (about 50). 

VII. Ak, so common in Greek sbs., gives place to tfc or «c in 
Latin. Thus to n-oXXax-, vpautry nvvdaK' correspond pdlec-y sorec-y 
podec'. The lists of words in ec and ic (together over 60) very ge- 
nerally exhibit the idea of smallness, as culec- * gnat,* pulec- * flea,* 
cimec- ^bug.* So too, as plants and small birds with us often 
end in our diminutival suflixes ock and ow, the Latin also has for 
plants ideC'y rumec', earec'y vitec-y fnUic-y ^caiMc-y salic-yjilic't 
tamaric-; and for birds ^perrfic-,/w^»<?-, comxc-'y cotumic-y sortc-. 

VIII. Agh in sbs. becomes if^ or t^;, so as to lie nearer our own 
ock, Latin examples cruc-y frug-es. The word crux (»(neoXo^) 
examined. 

IX. Agh reduced to a mere guttural, as in our own park for 
parr-ock, Ar-c-y cal'O-y fal-c-y lan-c-y «ner-<?-, analysed. 

X. Our ee often, yet not always, reduced to e in the body 
of such words as ros'e»tum for ros'^c-^umy i. e. ros-agh-ttim (see 
roMc-eo- in § i). Sometimes the two forms, as virecttbm and vire^ 
tuniy dumectum and dumetuniy exist beside each other. 

XI. As the Scotch reduce lassoci^ to lass<nr, so the second Latin 
declension owes its existence chiefly to a similar loss ; but the a^j. 
aprug-no' still bears traces of an older aperogh- ' a wild boar ;' and 
similar evidence is found in hordeaC'e(hy sebac-to-yfoliae'eo'y bulbac- 
eo- (19 such), as well as in rapiC'io^y tribtmic'io'y &c. 

XII. As the Scotch reduce haaick to lassie, so ensio-tUtUy canio' 
ttla, retiC'tUum tell us that enn-y canity reH^ had once a final gut- 
tural. Again in the fifth declension pl^ec'tdoy diec^vla bear wit- 
ness that pUbe-y die- had once a final c ; which is confirmed as 
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to the latter bj a comparison of our day and the German t€ig. In 
the fourth dedenaion the aigoment would have been smoother, if 
we had found antte-tc^a and gtuva-vLumy rather than anio-vla and 
genio^um. Bat we know historicany that genSnu grew out of 
gtn'ubuM. MoreoTer as yoyv {gentC) : hnee : : do/iv : tree : : genuc- 
ulum : knueJb4e. This seems to establish the legitimacj ofgentuh 
tdum, Plautus too bj his twioe-emplojed adjectiTe mOiUmlostu, 
implies a sb. metUe-ultu. Obserre too that as Icusie : lass, so 
can^ : can-; and a ar. ean^ ' dog' is consistent with oan-um 
gen. pLy and with «n;y-o£, &c. So with ap'^niy juven-um, 

ziii. Agh in sbs. sometimes doubly represented, as in verhenr 
00-0-, formrie-a^, samb-ne-o-, fwr-e-a-. So oceUtdo' has the like 
suffix 0? thrice over. 

ziY. The softened <ns, for ock, seen in English adjectives, as 
shall-ow, geU-ow, virtually occurs in the Greek fipax-v-, yXvic-v-, 
sKaxrVi Ac, and so is represented in the Latin equivalents hrev-i-y 
dulc-i-y lev-i'y — an alignment confirmed bj the derivatives hrem4}- 
ida-y dvldc'vlo-, levtC'tdo-. True-, i. e. tor-^uc-y retains the suffix 
in greater purity. 

XV. Agk in adjectives also sometimes doubly represented, as 
in Jl-aec-o- («*fuiX-aie-o-), jdan-c-o-y gilnb-o-y fi-av-o-y gUrV-o-, cur- 
V'thy tor'V-O' (comp. ^r-wc-), ard^ii-o-y &c. 

XVI. Some adjectives in o are deduced from genitival forms, as 
patntUy ignevs; and so no way connected with our suffix. 

XVII. Agk in verbs reduced first to i^ or tM;, and then to «, 
as mflyryfru- (r.), strt^y viv-y vclv-y sclv' (with lu-), ferv-y logu-y 
nu-y m-y spU'y scrU' (seru-ta-riy (ncak'ev-€iv)y <fec. 

XVIII. Agh in verbs reduced to ec or iCy as speC', pUc" otpled-y 
nec' of nect-yjlec- oified^y and {g)fdc' of (g)nitiy (g)nixiu, 

XIX. Agh in verbs reduced to a simple guttural, as mer^g^y 
spar^-f ter-g-y verg^ * incline,' ver-g- * ]pouiy* ful-g-y jyar-c-, pos-C'y 
ves^C' (r.), vl-c- (tdcisci), torqu-e-» 

XX. Agh in verbs supplanted by a labial, first by p. Examples 
such as carp', rup-y scalp-y serp-y trep-, are examined. 

XXI. Secondly by i, as scrib- (— yp«<^-)> t{e)r^' (^P«0-) implied 
in tritny trUyulwm, ; e{e)r'ib- implied in cr^h-ro- n., glvb-. An ex- 
tinct h claimed for some other secondary verbs on the evidence of 
derivatives, as vd-'v^y sol-ub-y ^-eJ-, ten^eb-y lug-vh-y illiC'ib'y 
sal'ib'y in place of volv-y soh-y fle-y tene-y lugt-y iUici'y soli'. 

XXII. Thirdly by m. The direct interchange of x <^d f^ &P* 
pealed to in support of this doctrine. Examples of such verbs in 
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m cousideredy as /rem-, prem-, trem^, creM-a're, and a vb. cretip' 
implied in the sb. cremrcr. The m which appears in the alleged 
sufGixes men Quit) and menium claimed for the preceding verb, so 
that we should rather divide the several elements, as in om^n^ 
entum, monrum-'erUum, Ug^wn-en, ov-o/i-ar- or ovviL-ar-, &c. The 
same argument applied to the infinitive rtmr-cfi-cv, &c. The paper 
then reverts to substantives ; and after noticing the fiict that the 
suffix om of bottom, faihomy is represented in the oldest German 
bj am and um, hapod-um or pot-am and ffod-um, treats this suffix 
as a labialised agh. Thus the old Qerman var-am corresponds to 
our braie {^har-agh) ' fern ;' and potam not only to the Latin 
fundo-, but also to its equivalents mn^oK- and pod-ec-. Hence 
om (um), the strange ending of the nominatives and accusatives 
of Latin neuters, ervom, bdlum, is justified as representing ervogh, 
IdLogh, older forms, it is thought, than ervo-, hello-. Hence too 
apiumr, Ilium- (IXtoy-), form acyectives apiac-o-, Iltac-O'. 

xxiii. Agh in verbs passes through ee or eb to e, as ver-e- (r.) 
beside verec-undo-. The cases of wade', dense', rube*, tene-, late-, 
scate-, luge-, espU-, epre-vi, cre'vi considered. 

XXIV. Agh in verbs passes through ic Mc» to t. If the a^j. 
leni- stand for lenigh, so also must the verb leni-; and similarly 
with like cases. Derivatives too, as orig-onr-, claim a guttural in 
behalf of ori- (r.), &c. 

XXV. Agh in verbs exchanges its guttural for a sibilant, as 
Topatra- (beside rapax-fi) ; so in Latin incipiss-, petess-. The 
French foraiB fintsMnt &o., and our ownjinish, sho^ that the 
Latin sb. and vb.^i- stood in place of Jin-tgh. So also the Ita- 
lian /nisco brings in with its own claim one for all inceptive, or, 
as Homer treats them, iterative verbs ; and these two meanings 
alike accord with the power assigned to our suffix in § iii. 

XXVI. JSc or ic &c. exchange the guttural for a t, chiefly after 
a preceding guttural, like our own gobb-etot for gabb-ock, giml-et 
for giml-ick, spig-ot for spig-ock. But the license is often carried 
beyond the excuse, as in emm-et for emm-oci. Thus a6iet- stands 
for abiec-, witness the adj. abi^-^no-, Vdl-ic-a-re, fod-ic-a-re, 
mors-ic-a-re have our suffix in the legitimate form, ic ; but fre- 
quentative verbs generally have changed ic for it, as ag-it-a-re, 
which with no less than 300 similarly constituted verbs, may plead 
in excuse a preceding guttural ; but not so esitare, saltare, pultare, 
Aedilit-io- &c. we know stands for aedilic-io-y and perhaps brevit-^r 
for brevic-er drc. 
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XXTIL Our ie reduced to tir in other forms. Such comparatives 
as trist'iC'iary laet-ic'tor (afterwards ttutit-iary laait'^or)^ esta- 
blished on good Ks. authority; and hence trigtU'-ia-y laettt-ia^, 
explained as similar to grat-ioh. The same explanation proposed, 
more or less doubttnglj, for words of the form nav-it-n^y serv-it-to- 
n.» mon^it'ian^y 9erv-\t-u^, fund^it'Or-y muU-it'tubm-y nov-te-iO' 
and n&V'it-iO'y wbdit^c-io- and mbdit-4t-uh. 

xxYiii. A^h &c. change the guttural for a <^, as in n-a-td- 
beside €irai(a, muyptop. Hence rubedan-y albedon-y in place of 
the classical rc^an-, aXUmgovi'y ^c. MuU-ic-ud-ofi' (if the older 
form) would have a valid excuse for d in place of ^. 

XXIX. The many changes of vowel, which have been here a»- 
fdgned to our sufSx, justified by the law which assimilates vowels 
in adjoining syllables. Thus a Greek writes ftaXao-o--, eptca-^y 
futkura-, opwriT' (o being habituaUy followed by v rather than by 
another o). So a Bomas preferred : ]. ar^^y atHU-ro- n., ar-ab-aniy 
ar-alnili'y al-aC'er (cd- * raise*) ; 2. gem^dhundo-y frem'd>'Undo-y 
tremrdhundo-y ver-e- (r.), ver-ec^ndo-y tenre-y tet^-^-amy ten-^ra-y 
ter-dhra-y cd-dheri-y fer-et-ra- n., ver^-ro- n., pet-ess-y nec-essey 
c(e)r-e-vty «p(«)r-e-w, /(e)r-€40' ; 3. nU-iihundo-y rid-ih-undo-y ridr 
tc-idiHy m-cip-isS'y vtc-issim; 4. Ing-^ub-ri-y luc-vh-ra^re ; or with 
not identical, yet kindred vowds, as 5. lat-e-y lat-dhra-y 9cca-d>-rary 
9alrd>^ary lac-esa-y fao-^u-y eap-^u-y par^^y mcm-e-y alff-e-y ardrt- ; 
or 6. qwtr-iiHwnd^y e(e)r'ib'ro- n., t{e}r-%'my i(«)r-t-to-, <(tf)r-iJ- 
tdo- n., vert'iff-^m" ; or again,. 7. w^«<j-ri-, vd^up-u, vol-tth'ilv-y 
vcHrum-er^y tn-vot^ue-ro- n., sol-w-Uh'y sd-ub-ili'y tol-u-Hm, doc'Wn\ 
enUhy TMrn-um-entO; inrccl-umri-. Some exceptions from this law 
considered. A convincing example of vowel-assimilation is seen 
in the series of words : a, irctXXa{ m. ' a youth ;' «, Lat. pdUx f. 
' a concubine ;' t, JUlie * a young mare ;* o, Scotch pollock ' a 
young fish/ 9ra>Xof * a foal ;' u, Lat. ptdltiSy either a colt or chicken, 
— ^where the words are at bottom identical, and in themselves de- 
note merely ^ a little young one.' 

XXX. The many changes of consonant which have been as- 
signed to our sufix explained, partly from the desire to avoid 
gutturals, especially repeated gutturals, partly on the principle 
that aspirates readily interchange. By way of example, the irre- 
gularities of the verb <l>€p' (Sanskrit bhri or dhn) considered in 
Greek, Latin and English. 
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a conjugation, 519, 522, 523. 

a declension, 89-99, p. 424. 

ab, 810, 816, 1303, 1304. 

abd-, 542. 

abdiea-, 1023. 

abestui, 1208. 

o&to., 1 304. 

a6tn, 1171. 

ablative, 50, 51, 989, p. 429, t; 
absolute, 1013; 'by' or 'with,' 
1000; for dat. 1019; 'from,' 
1021 ; in £?, 50, 1021 ; 'in point 
of,' 997 ; of circumstances, 1009 ; 
of degree, 1017 ; of gerund, 1294; 
of means, lUOO; «of penalty, 
1005.1; of measure, 1014; of 
price, 1005 ; of quality, 1010 ; 
of road, 1008; of time, 992; of 
* where,' 991 ; with comparative, 
1015, 1055, 1055 d; with /oo-, 
ft', 1003; with prep., 1025; 
with verbs of buying, 1005; of 
removal, 1023; of sacrificing, 
1006. 

abs, 810 n. 

absenti-, 725. 

ahstine-^ 940. 

abstract nouns, 907. 

oc, 1430 &c. 

ao nun, 1409. 1. 

accent, 22-28. 

accessary conjunctions, 846. 

accHui', 1308.4. 

accusative, 45, 46, 369, 884; singu- 
lar, p. 429 ; plural, p. 429, p. 431 ; 
after active verb, 888 ; after adj. 
in bundo^ 1298; after deponents, 
891; after intransitives, 893; af- 
ter participles in to, 892 ; after 



quo, 918 ; after substantives, 
907 ; cognate, 894 ; and inf. 911, 
1248; factitive, 896; for nom. 
912; of time, &c. 915; two to- 
gether, 896-902 ; with verbs of 
calling, 827; of feeling, 889. 

accusing, adj. of, 933 ; verbs of, 
944. 

active verb, 367 ; conjugated, 575. 

act<-, 207. 1. 

ad, 1305, 1306. 

adatna-, 1308.3. 

adaequa^, 1308. 8. 

adeot 799. 

adim-, 1308. 3. 

adig-, 900. 

adipet, 1026. 

adjectives, 211-239; concord of, 
1037 ; as sub., 936, 1034, 1042; 
for adv., 1049, 1051; gender of, 
1040 ; place of, 14438; possessive, 
1047, 1054 e ; in predicate, 1060; 
suffixes of, 225-234 ; in a, o, t, 
have lost a guttural, p. 442, xiv. 
XV., p. 444, xxvii. ; in ab-ili, 
p 441, iv. ; in ac, p. 441, vi.; 
in ac-eo, p. 440, ii., p 441, xi. ; 
in ao-o, p. 443, xxii. ; in bundo, 
1298 ; in tc-to, p. 441, xi. ; in t/- 
io, p. 443, xxvi. ; of comparison, 
1438; of fitness, &c., 956. 

admodum, 797. 

admone-, 1308. 3. 

adsurff", 1308.3. 

adula-, 979. 

aditorsus, 1307. 

aemtUa-f 979. 

aetate gen., 909 n. 

affiig-, 1304. 
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•gfum-^ 1308. 8. 

««-, 739. 

adverbs, 767, 1398; in a, 366, 
793 ; in am^ 782, 791 ; in W, 
866, 785 : in «; 768 ; in tm, 790 ; 
in <tf, 366, 790, 800; in l«, 783 ; 
in W^r, 773, p. 448, xxvi.; in 
»tf», 777 ; in 0, 866, 771, 789, 
1056 ; in per^ 778 ; in teeua^ 80 1 ; 
in tenus, 803; in Hm, 779, 780; 
in tro, 788; in fl«iR,792; in u»^ 
781 &c.; in vor«tfm, 798; in 
predicate, 1401 ; of comparison, 
1438, ]439; place of, 1398; pro- 
nominal, 366, 1 150; with partic, 
1399; with sub,, 1400. 

a|< vb,« 739. 

ofi-, 320, 327. 

fl/io-, 110,111, 327,1X48. 

«/t9iii-, 1141, 

alphabet, 2. 

Qlter diffien ftom oJ^eri, 324, 

a//tfro-, 110, 111,330, 1149. 

a/^ertii«« 111,380. 

amy 834 a, 1308. 

am6«r-, 1308. 3. 

amplivSf 1055. 1. 

an, 1421 &c.; use of, 1426 ; a 
proclitic, 1465; repeated, 1424. 

a»'up,' 834 4, 1308,2. 

ana^ 1308. 1. 

anaphora, 1435. 

Anglo-Saxon sup^rl., 838 n. 

antmi, 935 n. 

annona-, 210, 

annuvU, p. 427. 

afsi;#, 1309. 

antea, 802. 

antecedent omitted, 1126, 1161. 

antequam, 1231.1. 

anw, 142, 207. 1, 

aorist, 445, 446, 585, 586, 614. 

appos'y 1304. 

apposition, 1062, 1068, 1472. 

apud^ 815 »., 13U. 

apprehend', 130a 3. 
ar, 1312. 
arasso, 567. 
aratsere, 568. 
arduo-, 555. 1. n. 
«, divisions of the, 270. 
asking, vbs. of, 902" 
asyndeton, 1436. 
at, 1445. 



aiqit€{ae\ 1430, 1439; for ^tiatn, 
853: with comp., 1056.4. 

attraction, 1039, 1055 6. obs., 1059, 
1125, 1251. 

Att, 862 n. 

QuersO', 904. 

avis gen., why short, p. 430. 

aut, 840; differs from uel^ 1444. 

autem, 1446; place of, 1474. 

6^,^'U)*', 238. 

blandi-, 971. 

bookkeeping, phrases of, 982. 

iott-, 157. 

buying, vbs. o^ 946, 1005. 

0,11. 

cant-, 190. 

cartrum gen. pi. explained, p. 441. 

capess-, 754. 

cardinal numbers, 247, 252, 253. 

care-, 1023. 

case, 42, 1391 n. 

omsum, 540. 

ce suffix, 289, 293, 319, 792,1112 n. 

c&io, 731, 1198. 

mAi-, 898. 

oentena milw, 1072. 

eert^", 956. 

eenwMst, 1026. 

eeiera, 916. 

ctntM*, 207. !• 

tfiroa, 1313. 

circiter^ 1314. 

ctrovm, 1315. 

otreumda", 906. 

<n#, 1316. 

ctA», 773. 

ctVra, 1318. 

e/am, 782, 1319. 

elaud-, 760 n. 

coeptus esty 1244. 

cognate ace, 402, 894* 

collectives, 195. 1. 

comparative, 240-246, 836, 1015, 

1055, 1193. 
comparison, adj. and adv. of, where 

placed, 1438. 
composition, 85; of verbs, 758. 
condotta^, 975. 
conditional sentences, 1153. 
oonduc"^ 1289. 
contct-, 812 ». 
coqjngstion, 618( a, 519,522,523; 
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«, 386, 519, 524, 525; «, 5194 528, 
529; 0, 519, 520; «, 519, 526, 
52? ; consonant, 518, 521 ; of 
verb active, 576 Ac ; deponent, 
685; impersonal, 699; part, in 
turo with e$-^ and fu-^ 702 Ac. ; 
passive, 655; pass, impers. 701; 
reflective, 570, 636 &c. 

conjunctions, 839; omitted^ 1436; 
postponed, 1462. 

corucio; 957. 

consonant conjugation, 518, 521. 

consonant declension, 55, 87* 

coruperg'^ 905. 

consul- vb., 555. 2. 

consul for consuls^ p. 435. 

contra, 1320. 

contract verbs in Latin, p. 426. 

contracted perfect, 563-7. 

copula, 874. 

copulative conjunctions, 840, 1430 
&c. 

coram^ 1321« 

corona-, 210. 

cred-t 981 n. 

crude form, 41, p. 422; in Sanscrit 
grammars, p. 422; simplicity of, 
p. 438. 

cut bono 7 983 n. 

Cuicuimodif 311. 

cum prep., 820, 1322, 1323, 1391. 

cum conj., 1455. 

cum maxume, 1057 d, p. 226. 

cura-, 1168, 1289. 

custom, vbs. of, 1007. 

da-, 549, 732, 975, 1275, 1289. 

dative, 49, 110 n., 950; doubled, 
982; dat. ethic, 978; in poets, 
986,988; of attraction, 985; of 
fitness, 1293; of motion to, 987; 
of name, 985; of part, in endo, 
1293; of person concerned, 877; 
of person whose body is con- 
cerned, 972; of purpose, 984; of 
serving as, 983; plur., p. 433; 
sing., p. 432; with adj., 961 ; with 
adv., 962; with gerundive, 967 ; 
with perfect particip., 967 ; with 
static vbs., 963; with sbs., 969; 
with vbs. of giving, 973; with 
vbs. of taking away, 973. 

d?, 1326. 8. 

(i^a8aiufflx,366»800. 



delmi^ 1257. 
deoet^ 964. 
deciens^ 1071* 

declension, 54 ; first or a, 89-99 ; 
second or o, 100-24; third ort, 
125-39; third or consonant, 55- 
87 ; fourth or fi, 140*44 ; fifth or 
e, 145-8; vowel, 88; irr^golar, 
157 ; mixed, 148. 1 ; rtduced to 
one, p. 423, 429. 
defective nouns, 149, 1032. 
defung', 1023. 
demonstratives, 286, 109L 
demum, 1447. 
denario-y 1070. 
deo-, 158. 

deponent verbs, 399, 400 ; conju- 
gated, 685. 
derivation, 34 ; of verbe, 740 &c. ; 

from prep., 838. 
desiderative verbs, 755. 
desin-j 940. 
desiius eat, 1244. 
deterior-, 812, 814, 824. 
di, 1329, 1330. 
dic-, 534. 

dicam omitted, 1228. 
dtgnc, 1016,1192. 
diminutives, 198 5eG. and Appen- 
dix ii. 
diminutive verbs, 750. 
direct interrogative, 308. 
dirim-, 812. 
discrib-, 1329. 
disjunctive conjunctions, 1444 ; 

question, 1423. 
distributive numbers, 249,252, 262, 

1066. 
rfirt-, 221. 

doce-, 553, 556, 898, 1236. 
domi, 114,952, 1036. 
dofito-, 159. 
domum, 886, 1036. 
du4}'f 534. 
dum, 1448. 
duo-, 117, 118, 120. 
duplici'f 1067 n. 

e, 1331. 

e declension, p. 424. 

ea, 304, 366. 

ec, 811,813,817, 1331. 

ecastor, 861. 

eccCf 862. 
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eefBT^n 811. 

edepol^ 861. 

ego^ crude form of, 274 n. 

ehoy 86*2 n. 

elision, 29. 

ellipsis of Bb., 1033; of main yerb, 

1227 ; of verb of requesting, 1204; 

of verb of saying, 1203. 
#fn-, 1 006 n. 
emolumento-, 530 n. 
emphasis decides order of words, 

1459. 
emphatic ad jective precedes, 1468; 

emphatic genitive precedes, 1468, 

1472. 
enclitics, 27, 1473. 
enim^ 1449 ; place of, 1474. 
eo, adv., 304, 366, 789. 
epicenes, 190. 
epistolary tenses, 1160. 
epol, 861. 

equidetn, 336, 1453/. n. 
^tto-, 124. 1. 
erai 6rst, 1462. 
erga, 1334. 

M-, 'eat,' 722; 'be,' 723. 
ewe omitted, 1259. 
est first, 1462. 
«/, 1430 &c. ; 'also,' 'too/ 1440; 

a proclitic, 1465. 
et non^ 14U9. 
et — neguen 1443. 

et^ que^ and atque opposed, 1434. 
ethic dat., 978. 
etiam, 1171. 
e/tomnum, 806. 
«dr, 1831. 

excess, degree of, 1056.5. 
exerce , 555. 2. 
exiatumes^ 1228. 
extent of place, &c., 915. 
exporgx80-^ 555. 3. 
extra^ 1335. 

/«?, 1168. 

factitive ace, 896. 

fastidi-, 939. 

/cMr^m, 566, 1209 n.f. 

/wro, 566, 1209 n.t. 

fearing,^ verbs of, 1186. 

feeling, verbs of, 393, 872, 889, 938, 

939, 1245. 
feminine suffixes, 193. 
fer-, 729. 



Ji", 736, 1003, 
ficriy 736 n. 

fiO'^ 535. 

first word emphatic, 1460, 1461. 

foraa, 886. 

forbidding, sentences of, 1173-7. 

fvr^y 725. 

forem^ 725. 

/ore tt^ 1260. 

forts, 952. 

forgiving, verbs of, 975. 

fractions, 268-272. 

frag-^ 535. 

frequentative verbs, 745. 

fritO', 1002. 

Aw-, 1001, 1287 ». 

yw-, 723, 723.1, 1152.5. 

fvgi", 558. 

fullness, adj. of, 931 ; verbs of, 941. 

fung-^ 1287 n. 

future, 439, 441, 447, 448, 466-469 ; 
f. perfect, 476 ; f. perf.subj., 503, 
505, 1226; f. perf. pass., 1263; 
f. periphrastic, 1260 ; fl for im- 
perative, 1170. 

genders, 39, 183 &c., 1040. 

genitive, 47, 48, 919 ; sing., p. 430; 
plur., p. 431 ; emphatic, 1391 e, 
1469, 1470; after gerund, 1286; 
after neut. pron., 9*22; in tf/«, 110 
n. ; in pointof,935; objective, 927; 
of cause, 929 ; of connection, 926 ; 
of definition, 926.1, of quality, 
927; of removal, 930, 940 ; of 
tendency, 1292; partitive, 922; 
place of, 14()8, 1472; possessive, 
924 ; subjective, 921 ; with adj., 
929 ; with adv., 923; with gerund, 
1286; with possessive, 1048; 
with subs., 920 ; with verbs, 938. 

gentile name, 1046. 

genu-i p. 442, xii. 

genus, 917. 

gerund, 435, 634, 1284-6, 1294, 
1295. 

gerundive, 1287 &c. 

giving, verbs of, 973. 

Glycerio-y 208. 

gratifica-, 971. 

Greek ace, 916; ^ouns, 166 &c. 

gus'? 748. 

habe-, 386. 

habessitf origin of form, p. 427. 
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Aau, 1404. 1. 

haud, 1416.1. 

historic present, 44.9 n.,455; hist. 

infin., 1253. 
ho-, 295-300, 1092 &c. 
hoe adv. 300. 
hocinef 293. 
hodie, 804. 
Ihordeo-y 207.2. 
horsum, 366 n. 
houae,1035,1303/.,1305o.,1311 e, 

huius, 947. 
Ai«m*, 114,952. 

hypothetical sentencea, 496-9, 706, 
1153, 1209, 1223. 

f consonans, 9. 

t conjugation, 519, 528, 529. 

t declension, 125-39, p. 424. 

t-or«(>.,302, 1118&e. 

f«y, 25. 

i- verb, 737. 

iace^, 386. 

tarn, 1450. 

ibi, 304, 366. 

t-(20m, 342.1, 1132. 

iffitur^ place of, 1474. 

ignora't 1 338 n. 

t^o»c-, 762 »., 979, 980, 1308* 3. 

ilico, 797. 

t//t, t//«m, adv., 298, 366. 

t//o-, 287 &c., 1101 &c. 

Uio adv., 298, 366. 

ima-7 748. 

tm6tt-, 1308. 3. 

imminu-f 1308. 3. 

tmo-, 823, 1429. 

impera-j 1281. 

imperative, 421, 422, 424, 479, 593, 
1163,1173. 

imperfect, 439 Ac; conjngated, 
556; infin. 506-13; past, 459-65. 

impersonal verb, 371, 393, 699-701, 
872; conjugated, 699, 700; pas- 
sive, 383, 701. 

in, 913, 1336. 

incip-, 1308.3. 

inde, 304, 366. 

indefinite pronouns, 1138 &c. 

indicative, 1152.8; for subj. 1215; 
of concession, 1 1 56 ; of supposi- 
tion, 1155. 

indirect interrogative, 31 8, 494, 496, 
1196,1197. 



indirect oration, 492, 1201. 
indirect question, 1196* 
infero-, 822. 

infinitive, 430-2, 506-13, 1232 &C} 
after adj 1254; after relative of 
conjunction, 1251 ; and ace. 1238- 
1240; as a gen., 1262; historic, 
1253; imperfect, 609, 612,613, 
625; in poets, 1255; of hypo- 
thesis, 1261 ; of indignation, 1247 ; 
passive, 1244; perfect, 610,511, 
628; with prep., 1233* 
injitias, 886. 
informa-, 1308. 3. 
infra, 1339. 
twAt^e-, 1308.3. 
inquam, 408. 
inser-, 906. 
insiar, 833. 1. 
instieto-, 1254. 
inielleg-, 818. 

inter, 1340, 1341, 1398 n., 1395 fu 
inter, ' up,' 818, 834 d., 1342. 1. 
inter se, 1087. 
interelud-, 1342. 1. 
interdic-, 1023, 1342. 1. 
tn/&re«/,910, 948. 
interfic-, 1342. 1. 
irUeH', 1342. 1. 
interim, 797. 
interiiig-, 1342. 1. 
interjections, 860. 
interlunuh, 210. 1. 
intermit-, 1342. 1. 
interpolor, 1342. 1. 
interrogative, direct,308,1134,14I7- 
1419,1423,1426^1426; double, 
1136; indnrect,N& 494, 495, 
1196, 1197, 1420-1424; par- 
ticles, 1417; pronouns, 1134 &c. 
intra, 1343. 
intransitive verb, 373, 378, 394 ; 

used transitively, 401-403. 
introy 1344. 
intumssC', 1308. 3. 
inuide-, 979, 1023, 980. 
inuicto-, 763. 
ipso-, 326, 1090. 
tn, 1262. 

irregular nouns, 149 &c. 
irregular verbs, 892 &c. 
is ea id, 302. 
isti adv., 299. 
istim adv., 299. 

<l2 
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itto ad?. ^299. 
uto-, 286, 288, 109». 
tlo, 1451. 
UeruHL, 822. 
<«y-, 535. 
Ivppiier^ 160. 
titt-itiraiuio-, 161. 
twr/o, 1345. 

k only before a, 6. 

Kmrihaginit 951. 

Keltic Buffix <^ in Latin, p. 439. 

/ or // ? 257. 

lab'^ 533. 

lapiderum, 376 n. 

last word emphatic, 1466. 

last word in an hexameter begin* 

ning a clause, 1463 ». 
kUum^ 543. 
leaves, 1031. 
letten, number at, 2, 
libera^, 940 n. 
libram^ 1075. 
lieet, 807 n. 
/tew/, 1257. 

/w<w, for HntrU, p. 487. 
liquids, order of, 3. 
/ocrt-, 1289. 

logical pronoun, 301, 1112. 
/o^ti-, 398. 
/tie/a-, 956. 

flMMTto, 888. 

Madvig referred to in notes, 725, 
815,951,1141,1163,1165,1175, 
1182, 1195, 1202, 1205, 1209, 
122*, 1236, 1287, 1288, 1337 t., 
1337, 1404.1,1423,1405.1. 

magity 776. 1. 

mator, 1055. 1. 

mahm rem, 886. 

fflo/tm, 1221. 

mallem^ 1221. 

maluniy 863. 

maniea-, 210. 

manu'y 207. 1. 

masculine suffixes, 191. 

fnajfsumthy 1019. 

meats, 1030. 

mede-, 979, 980. 

mediea-y 979. 

medius fidius, 861. 

memtm, 390, 943. 



memory, rerbe of, 943. 
mereuie, 861. 
meffi-f 535. 
iri/9/t. 951 n. 
mt/i-, 257, 1064. 
mmor-, 1055. 1. 
mtntM, 776. 1, 1055. 1. 
mira-, 939. 

mirum—guanium^ 1200.- ^ 
mucff-, 956. 

mixod numbers, 1065. 1 i. 
modera-y 979. 
modOy 794. 
moods, 423 &e. 
inort- conjugated, 557. 
mutaa for mtwaiu, p. 432. 

nam, 1452. 

fi«, 1173, 1179, 1228, 1402 1 « pro- 
clitic, 1465; differs firom ui non^ 
1408 n.; ne—quidem, 1405, 1453 
5. 

n«, • rerily,' 862. 

ni, 1417, 1420; affixed to interro- 
gatives, 1425 n.; repeated, 1424. 

nearness, adj. of, 955. 

nearness, yerbs of, 956. 

nee-, 534. 

neo a proclitic, 1465 ; ' not eyen,' 
1406. 1. 

necesM esU 1246 n, 

nedum, 1228. 

nega-^ 1404 n. 

negatives accumulated, 1411. 

negative particles, 1402, 

negative repeated, 1412, 

neff'leff', 83* h., n. 

nemon-f 1149. 1. 

negtte — et—^ 1443. 

neque quutquam, 1406. 

n«9t<t/ttr, 1244 n, 

nescio, 410 n. ; neaeio om, 1421, . 

n«scto-^-, 1199. 

nette, 1416. 

neuter nom. in um, p. 448, xxii. 

neuter nom. rejects*, why ? p. 4;^. 3. 

neuter-passives, 392. 

neuter pronouns, 909. 

neuter suffixes, 194. 

niff' orntu-, 162. 

niMl for non, 1410. 

nttiiM, 776. 1. 

nimium-quanttmif 1200. 

nU', 655.3 i 1001. 
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' no,* how expreased, 1428. 

no/im, 1221. 

nollem, 1221. 

nomtnative, 44, 48, 368, 867; for 

Toc., 880; form of, p. 425; plur., 

p. 437; power of, p. 433, 439; 

singular, p. 433 &C. 
noti, 1402 ; a proclitic, 1465 ; place 

of, 1403. 
non tnodo for non modo non ?. 1415. 
non nemo^ 1411 n. 
non quin^ 1208. 
non quo, 1208. 
non quod^ 1454/. 
non>emphatic words, wbef« placed, 

14Q7. 
nouf, 389. 
no«, 1082. 
noim in apposition, where pU^sed, 

1472. 
nonne^ 1419. 
ntib', 533, 977. 
nucerum^ 376 n. 
nudituteriiiUf 805. 
nulla- for non^ 1410. 
num, 1419, 1423 n. 
number, 52 ; differs from English 

idiom, 1026 ; concord of, 1040. 
numerals, 247 &c.; place of, 1471. 1. 
nttmquid «w, 1 183 n. f . 
nuncine, 792. 
nuper, 778. 

conjugation, 519, 520* 

o declension, p. 424. 

final in verbs, 410. 

ob prep., 1346; in comp.,.1347; 

aBCTi, 830 n, 
obiter, 797. 
objective gen., 927. 
oblivisc, 943. 
obliqua oraiio^ 492, 1^01. 
obsoleac-, 565. 1. 
oculo-f 207. 3. 
o</t, 390. 
Q^oto-, 1469 n. 
om-t^, 1308. 2. 
opes-, 999. 
opitula-y 742. 1 n. 
oportet, 1246 n. 
optw M/, 1280. 
order of words, 1458. 
ordinal numbers^ 248, 252, 261, 

1065. 1. 



ordo for ordons, p. 435. 
owner, 1036. 2. 

paenitet^ 889, 938. 
pog-^ 535. 
jEMi/am, 782, 1348. 
paratO'f 1254. 
pare-, 979, 980. 
joor«-, 956. 
• part of,' 1057. t. 
partu verb, 398. 

participle, 436, 514 &c., 1264 ; for 
abstract differs from adj., 9d4 »• ; 
in endo^ 1 296 ; in endo with et-^ 
712; in endo with /«-, 715; in 
«n/t, 1265; in to, 1270; in turo, 
1261, 1268; in /uro with e«-, 702; 
in ^wro with /tt-, 705; perfect, 
892; perfect, circumlocution for, 
1281 ; question in, 1135. 
particles, 764. 
partitive gen., 922, 925. 
pasc'y 1001. 

passive, 379, 380, 570; conjugated, 
655; impersonal, 701, 981; of 
saying and thinking, 1241. 
past imperfect, 4o9-65, 580-2; past 
perfect, 473; ind. 68^, 589; subj. 
621-4, 
pater for patera^ p. 435. 
pater ^ p. 437. 

pause in hexameter, 1464 n. 
penalty, gen. of, 945. 
penes, 1349. 
penH^ 947 n. 
per, 1350 ; in comp., 1351 ; of de- 

struction, 1351 n. §. 
per me stat, 1 1 83 n. 
perd', 1351. 

perfect, 439 &c., 442, 443, 478, 
533 &c.; form of, 471; conjuga- 
tion of, 56 1 ; contracted, 563-7 ; 
present, 472 ; infin., 510, 511, 
1266-1258; of intransitive8,477; 
third person of, 472 n, ; use of, 478. 
perinde, 80U. 
permission, subj. in, 489. 
personal pronouns, 274, 1076, 
personal suflRxes, 4 (J 6 &c.. 
personal verb, 370. 
plag', 535. 
plural suffixes of nouns, 52 ; of 

verbs, 4 1 4 &c. 
plural for sing., 1026. 
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pluM^ 245 n., 776. 1., 1055. 1. 

poeno'f 975 n. 

pollinff-^ 818. 
poIysyndetODi 1485. 

pondo, 1075. 

jKm«, 1353. 

jMT, 818, 834 0, 1362. 

porro^ 788. 

potsessive adj., 1047; geiu, 924-25. 

pronouns, 359. 

pouid; 386. 

jKWntm, 728. 

JM»/, 1354; in comp., 1355. 

poMtilla, 802. 

poaiquam, 958 n. 

poitumo', 823. 

po/f- verb, 942, 1287 n. 

prae, 1356 ; in comp., 1357. 

praeditO', 542 n. 

praetevj 1359; in comp., 1360. 

predicate, 874. 

prepositions, 808, 830,914 »., 1233, 
1303, 1397; case after, 914 n.; 
change of form in, 809 &c.; La- 
tin compared with Greek, 830 n., 
834 «.; meaning of, 1391 n.*; 
omitted, 1396; place of, 1391-3. 

present tense, 449, 452-8 ; ind., 575>- 
9 ; historic, 449 n., 455 ; perf., 
472; subj., 594-602; perf. ind., 
584, 587; perf. subj., 613*020. 

price, 1006. 

primo-t 823, 1050. 

primor; 838 n. 

principal parts, 531 &c. 

prior-^ 823. 

prittsguam, 1231. 1. 

j9ro, 1361; in comp., 1362-4. 

proclitics, 28, 835, 1404. 1, 1465. 

prodes', 727. 

pfoA, 862 n. 

prohibe-^ 1237. 

proinde, 800. 

pronominal adverbs, ^^^^ 1150. 

pronouns, 273 &c. ; demonstrative, 
286, 1091, 1471 ; gender of, 1039 ; 
indefinite, 1138 &c.; interroga- 
tive, 1134 &c. ; logical, 301, 
1112; personal, 274, 1076; pos- 
sessive, 359, 1088 ; reflective, 
278-85, 1083-89. 
prope^ 1365. 
propior-, 908. 
propter, 1366. 



proium^ 798. 

Pseudo-Nepos, 951 n,-f\ 1423 n. 

ptidei, 938. 

puer for puerui, p. 437. 

puluU, 8, p. 426. 

punishment, verbs of, 975 n. 

purpose, 490, 1407. 

g,6. 

(jud, 315, 316. 

quam with comp., 1055; with sup., 

1057 e.\ a proclitic, 1465. 
qu^mquam^ 358, 791. 
qnamuxs^ 352, 791, 1227 5. 
9«afid(0, 795, 1455/. 
quandoguidem, 857 n. 
quanti, 946 n. 
quati, 499, 1223. 

que, 840 n., 1430 &c.; displaced, 

1441. 
quer', 555. 3. 
qui- verb, 738. 
ywi- or quo-, 305, 1120-31; •anv,* 

1138; =i-, 1131. 
quircunque, 1146, 1158. 
quid ais, 1198. 
^tifnt? 1172 ft. 
quidquod, 1454 A. 
^ut-c^am, 343, 1145. 
^UMfm, 857 n., 1080, 1409, 1415, 

1453 ; place of, 1474. 
qui'lubet, 1 144. 
qui-nam, 346. 
qui-piam^ 345, 1143. 
quippe qui with subj., 1194 n. 
qui-quam^ 344, 1142. 
ytti-ywe, 347-50, 922. 1. 
qui-qfii-, 1147, 1158. 
gui-uis, 351, 1144. 
quod, 1454; with eius, 922. 
quondam, 792. « 

guoniam, 1455 j. «.^fR_ 
qudgue, place of, 1474^^ 
9«o/o-, 248, 1065 1. 
^um, 1229, 1281 5, 1455. 

'rather,' 1056.3. 
ra/to for rations, p. 435. 
rtf- sb., 910 n. 
re, *back,' 1367. 
reddiuo-, 1367 «. f. 
reciprocal verbs, 398. 
redim-, 1289. 
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redaplication, 471. 

rediii, 472 n. 

re/ert, 9 iOjBiS. 

reflective pronoun, 278-85, 1083-9; 

omitted, 1249. 
reflective verb, 374 &c.; 398-400; 

conjugated, 570, 636. 
regerum, 376 n. 
relative, 3j7, 1120-81; attraction 

of, 1061; double form of, 35^-8, 

1158; postponed, 1468. 
remit-, 975. 
repeated action, 1159. 
reported speech, 1201. 
reppuli, 555. 2. 
re-publica-t 163. 
resciac-t 1367. 
result, subj. of, 491, 1408. 
retice-1 1367. 
retro, 1368. 
rite^ 770. 

Ritschl, 1319 n., 1404. 1. 
ruta-, 391. 
road by which, 1008. 
roga-f 903. 
roots, 30. 
rosa-, 1031. 
r«-, 396. 
rup-, 533. 
ruri, 952. 
ri/«, 886. 
rusumf 798. 

« final lost in nom., p. 435. 

sacrificing, vbs. of, 1006. 

sangui-f p. 9. 

satis, 776. 1. 

scilicet, 807. 

«cW5-, 533. 

««, 1083, 1369; crude form of, 880. 

second person, 1152. 3, 1175, 

1224. 
second word non-emphatic, 1473. 
secondary clauses, 1225. 
secundum, 1371. 
secus, 917. 

sedy 834, 1369; a proclitic, 1465. 
sedition-, 815 n. 
semel, 264 n, 
semper, 778. 

sen- or senec'^ 164, 207. 1. 
3ense supersedes form, 1038. 
ser-, 54f2 n* 
^rmooina-^ 745 ». 



serui--, 971. 

sescentO'i 1063. 

sestertio-, 272, 1070. 

M^^/tum, lt)73. 

showing, vbs. of, 976. 

«i, 496-9, 1153, 1154, 1159, 1209; 
omitted, 1219; as an interroga- 
tive, 1422; a proclitic, 1465. 

sicy 300, 1451 ^, n. 

simple voice, 405. 

simptici-, 264 n. 

simulf 853, 854. 

sin-j 1236. 

Mncero-, 264 n. 

«•»«, 1872. 

sing, for pi., 1032. 

si-qui-, n-69, 1140. 

sine, 1157. 

smelling, vbs. of, 895. 

sodes, 1361, c, n. 

iolo-, 110, 1050, 1192. 

sordidO'f 555. 1 n. 

«or/i- vb., 398. 

^P<*rg-f 535. 

spondeo, 410 ». 

static verb, 385,391. 

«<o- pron., 288 n. 

strengthened form of verb, 451. 1. 

stude-, 939. 

sttade-, 979. 

*«5, 913. 1378-6. 

sUbici-', 812 ». 

subject, 874. 

subject-accusative, 911, 1248-50. 

subjective gen., 921. 

subjunctive, 427-9, 481-505, 1178 
&c.; as a future, 500-5, 1226; 
for imperat. 1167; in commands, 
488, 1180; in concessions, 1227 
b ; in elliptical sentences, 1227 j 
in hypothesis, 496-9, 1209 &c. ; 
in indirect questions, 494, 495, 
1196 ; in obliqua oratio, 1201-6; 
in parenthesis, 1195 ; in permis- 
sion, 489, 1180; in purposes, 
400, 1179; in results 491, 1182; 
of duty, 1227 /; of indignation, 
1227 <?; of possibility, 1227 «1/ 
of prayer, 1221 d; treui^lated as 
indie, 491, 493, 494; with ut 
qui J 1194 n. 

substantive, number of, 1026 ; in 
predicate, 1060; in a, o, t, u, e, 
have lost a guttural, p. 440, ii. 
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1 &c ; in ab^io, p. 441, iv.; in 
ac-uio^ p. 440, iiij in ae^ro, p. 

440, iii ; in Off-im, p. 440, ii. ; 
m atn-ento &c. p. 443, xxii. ; in 
e, p. 441, ix. ; in to-tt/a, p. 441, 
xii.; in ee or tc, p. 441, rii. j in 
ee^uia^ p. 441, xii. ; in ed-on^ p. 
444, xxrii. ; in e/, p. 44B, xxTi. ; 
in e-/o, p. 441, x.j in ie^ulo^ p. 

441, xii.i in t^te, p. 444, xxvii.; 
in U'Udon, p. 444, xxvii. ; in •> 
«/, p. 444, xxvii. 

tubtery 1378 ; in comp., 1379. 
8ufl5x, 32 ; of adj., 225-234 ; of 

maaculine subs., 191, 192; of 

feminine, 193 ; of neuten, 194 ; 

personal, 406 A.c. 
«*m, sunty explained, p. 429. 
tummo'f 823. 
*tto-, 361, 1083. 
suppedita-y 396. 
supelleff', 818. 

super, 1380; in comp., 1382. 
superlaUve, 240-46, 1067; from 

prep., 838. 

supine, 433, 484, 887, 998, 1299- 

1301. 
9upra, 1383. 
stueip-f 1289. 
ausum, 798. 
syllable long by nature, 14 j long 

by position, 15 ; short, 13. 
symbols, numerical, 261. 
syntax, 866. 

t€ig'^ 5S5« 

taking away, verbs of, 978. 

tanquamy 1223. 

tanii, 946 n. 

tanium, 1066.1 Cs 

te OAtL dat, 977 n. 

telling, verbs of, 976. 

tempera', 979. 

« temple,' 1035. 

iene-t 386. 

tense, 487 &c. 

tenses of Latin verb, 451 &c. 

ieniu, 1384, 1391 5. 

iepefiuh, 766. 

«#r, 788, p. 437. 

terg^f 535. 

* that of,' 1036. 1. 

third person, quantity of, 412. 

%-i 536. 



time, difference ot, 1017 ; how long, 
915; within which, 993-5 ; when, 
992. 

• too,' 1056. 

tnrque-, 553. 

towns, 884, 951, 990, 1021. 

/rate-, 900. 

transy 1386. 

transitive verb, 372; used reflec- 
tively, 394-7. 

trusting, verbs of, 974, 1002. 

tUy crude form of, 275. 

u consonansst9, 10, 25. 

u conjugation, 519, 526-7. 

u declension, 140-4, p. 424* 

ubi, 315, 366, 953-4. 

ubique^ 347, 366. 

w, 1444, n.; displaced, 1441. 

tttf/, 840, 1057 A. 

uelley how formed, p. 436. 

uend-t 542. 

uenum^ 886. 

uere-^ 939. 

uero, 1456; place of, 1474. 

uesc-, 1001. 

ueta-y 1236, 1237, 1243. 

«?c-, 534. 

uiceniy 917. 

ttict^iM, 1071. 

uiciniae, 1150. 

«/A>-, 334, 1142. 

uZff, 1389. 

ultumo-, 823. 

tt//ra, 1390. 

ultro, 788. 

ultumo-, 823. 

ttnrfe, 305 n., 315, 1150. 

undeclined subs., 1032. 1. 

uno', 1062. 

ttar«u«, 1387, 1391 5. 

tt/, 316, 796, 1451 ; a proclitic, 

1465. 
«/-, 1001, 1287 «. 
utinam, 796. 
tt<i>tte, 347. 796. 
M/tt/, 858, 796. 
ut gut with subj., 1194 ft. 
i£/rum, construction of, 1425. 

vegetables, 1030. 

verb, ;»67 &c.; after emphatic word^ 
1467; derivation of, 740 ; dimi- 
nutive, 750 ; frequentative, 745; 
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impersonal, 871 ; of saying, 
&c., 1238 ; of wishing, 1242 ; 
place of, 1458, 1461, 1467 ; in 
a, 522 ; in ag^ p. 440, iii. ; in 
etna, 745 n. ; in e, 386, 524 ; p. 
443, xxiii. ; in eo or 10, p. 442, 
XTiii. \mesoor ito, p. 443, xxv. ; 
in eas or its, 754, p. 443, xxv. ; 
in fff p. 442, xix. ; in t, 528, p. 
443, xxiv. ; in t/a, p. 443, xxvi. ; 
in m, p. 442, xxii ; in o, 519, p. 
427; in j>, p. 442, xx.; in / final 
long, p. 428; in turi^ 755; in 
u, 526, p. 427, p. 442, xvii. ; 
in ab, eb, ib, ^, p. 442, xxi, ; in- 
ceptive, 752; intransitive, 373- 
8 ; irregular, 392 ; of accusing, 
944 ; of buying, 946 ; of com" 
manding, 4^e., 1180 ; of compar- 
ing, 956 n.; of duty, 1217; of 
fearing, 1186; of feeling, 393, 
889, 938-9 ; of hindrance, 1138 ; 
of memory, 943; of requesting 
omitted, 1204; of saying omitted, 
1203 ; of smelling, 895 ; of wish- 
ing, 1242; passive, 380 &c.: 
personal, 370; place of, 1437, 



1467, 1468; plural suffixes of, 
414 &c. ; reciprocal, 398 ; reflec- 
tive, 374 &c., 398^00 ; static, 
385-91 ; transitive, 372. 

verbal sb., 1264; in Hon, 1302; 
in tu, 887, 1299. 

ot-, 165. 

viia-, 1029. 

vocative, 43 ft., 882 ; fornom. 883; 
place of, 1474 n. 

vooifera-, 742. 1-n. 

vol', 733. 

vowels, order of, 3 ; vowel silent, 
34; vowel-assimilation, p. 444, 



weather, 1027. 

words opposed, place of, 1475. 

worth, gen. of, 947. 

or, last letter, 2 ;»Ar«, 5 ; or rather 
X2, 813 n. 

y not a Latin letter, 2. 
'yes,* how expressed, 1427. 

z not a Latin letter, 2. 
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ADDENDA ET COBRIGENDA. 

44, 45, 50, 55 for beam tetA tree 

236 line 3 „ (quadra) „ [quadra]^ 

238 „ 6 „ (beno-) ,; [beno-] 

412 „ 4 M &rft-tiir „ &r&t-iir 

466, note f : cancel the whole note. See App. II* § iv. p. 441. 



534 


Rne 12 for demand 


read pra^y demand 


553 


v» 


30 „ torque- 


„ torque- or tor- 


94 


99 


35 „ tor- or torre- 


„ torre- or tor- 


555.2 


f« 


50 „ ex+clild- 


„ ex+clfld- (see $ 760, 
note ♦) 


779 


n 


2 99 ittelf 


„ one 


822 


n 


9 ,9 ad- 


99 ad 


876.1 


9» 


5 „ 982 


„ 988 


927 


W 


8 ,9 Liv, vi. 31 


„ Caes, B. G. rii. 71 


939 


J» 


5 ,9 veretur 


i, vereturf 


945 


n 


2 ,9 capitis 


„ capitis^ 


n 


9» 


4 99 octupli^ 


„ octupli4 


„ note § „ 


3 99 preceding 


„ following 


1050 


n 


4 ,9 es- 5« 


99 be 


1075 


»9 


6 ,, octo 


„ oct« 


1156: 


add: other examples are seen in Laudabuni alii ... — me nee 




tam, &c., ffor, Od. i. 7. 1 ; in Est ut uiro uir . . . — aequa 




lege Necessitas, &c., Od. iii. 1.9 


; in Optat quietem . . ., 




Optat 


Prometheus . . ., Optat supremo ... — sed uetant 




leges 


[ouis9 Epod. 17.65. 




1195 


line 2 for at times 


read at times parenthe- 








tically 


1222 


99 


3 ,9 chink 


,9 cracky 1. e. break 


1228 


99 


10 „ Mortalia fVicta 


„ Facta 


99 


99 


19 ,9 better 


9, much better 


1295 


99 


1 and 4 „ gerundive 


„ gerund or gerundive 


1342.1 


99 


1 „ 308. 1 


„ 1308.1 


[1408 


99 


4 ,9 so many engage- 


„ engagements so im- 






ments 


portant 



* Brackets in the form [ ] are used to denote obsolete words, and at times even 
theoretic words, which, though not occurring, are implied in derivatives. 
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